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PREFACE. 




'I V - 'u'yy '■''') • ■' 

When lately it was my privilege to contribute a sketch 
of Landor's life to Mr. Morley's justly popular series of 
En^ish hUn of LtUort^ I could not but be conscious 
that hardly by one in ten or twenty among my readers 
was very much likely to be known of him beyond his 
name. Warmly as his writings have always been praised 
by a few, with the main body of the reading public they 
have failed hitherto to make their way* There exists, 
however, a curiosity about Landor, and a desire to know 
him better: even the reception of the sketch in question, 
following as it did within a few years on the second 
edition of Mr. Forster^s detailed Lifo^ helps, if I may 
say as much, to prove it Who, indeed, would not be 
curious? Wio, that had once liid his attention called 
towards it, could fidl to be interested in so original and 
so imposing a figure ? But strong as is the interest which 
Landor^s personality is calculated to excite, the interest 
excited by his w*ork in literature should be stronger still. 
The virtues of the writer, indeed, like those of the 
man, are far from being unohstrucled or complete, 
Md with his best work not a little that is unacceptable 
IS up. But what most distinguishes Landor from 
other English writers is not his incompleteness; it is 
not his cortibioaUoQ of high excellences with disconcert- 
mg faulu: it is the character of those excellences them- 

disdnguishes him; it is the exceptional 
aim and direction of his, art. ^ 

2 
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l^andor’s position mny in general terms be best defined 
by saying tlial he was a classic writing in a romantic age. 
In calling him a classic, I do not of course refer merely 
(0 his scholarship, or to the fact that a considerable part 
of his work deals with subjects of ancient Greece and 
Rome. It is true that Lander was a scholar, and in 
I^tin especially a scholar of unusual power and attain¬ 
ments. The acquisitions of his Rugby days, vivified by 
imagination and strengthened by after-study, remained 
with him always ; and he wrote and thought in Latin as 
naturally and as willingly as in English. Probably no 
other writer has illuminated with stronger ilashes of 
poetical insight a more familiar book-knowledge of Rome. 
And certainly no other writer so trained on llioughts of 
Rome, none so steeped in Litinity, has had an equally 
just appreciation of the genius and the charm of Hellas. 
Both in style and sentiment Landor’s writing was vitally 
influenced by Latin modeU; but from the first he real¬ 
ised for himself, what the classical scholarship of his 
age was only then beginning to realise, the essential 
inferiority of the Roman genius to the Greek. He put 
Greece in her right place; and if his Athenian statesmen 
and orators, if the Pericles and Phocion and Demosthenes 
of his creation are apt, by a certain self-conscious and 
set dignity of attitude, to recall Roman rather than 
Greek originals, yet when it comes to the true enchanted 
world of Hellas, to scenes or narratives from the beauti¬ 
ful undecaying Greek mythology, here Lindor is perfectly 
at home; with admirable grace, freedom, and fitness he 
creates figures th.it move and act, and sulTcr and are con¬ 
soled, in the “gravely-gladsome light'* of that imaginary 
world : 

** And through the tnimpei of a child of Rome 
the pure music of the (lutes of Greece/' 

Concerning this part of Landor's work, taken at its 
bcsl, Mr. Swinburne has in those two felicitous lines 
said the Ix^^t word. 

It is not scholarship, however, it is not a predilection 
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for da&stc subjects, nor even a happy art in handling 
them, that can make a writer that which we understand 
by the word classical as distinguished from that which 
we understand by the word romantic. The distinction 
lies deeper, and is a distinction much less of subject than 
of treatment, although to some subjects the one mode 
of treatment may be more appropriate, and to some 
the other. And here let us listen to Landor himself. 
‘‘The classical, like the heroic age,” writes he in his 
epistle to the author of Fatus^ 


“ Is p^t; but poetry nuy re-a&sume 
That glorious name with Tartar and with Turk, 
With Goth or Arab, Sheik or Paladin, 

And not with Roman or with Greek alone. 

The name is graven on die workmanship.” 


“The name is graven on the workmanship,” and lo 
define for our present purpose the difference between the 
c assical and the romantic modes of workmanship; in 
clinical writing every idea is called up to the mind as 
nakedly as possible, and at the same lime as distinctly s 
U is exhibited in white light, and left lo produce its 
effect by Its own unaided power. In romantic writ¬ 
ing, on the other hand, all objects are exhibited as it 
were through a coloured and iridescent atmosphere. 
Round about every central idea the romantic writer sum- 
mens up a cloud of accessory and subordinate ideas for 

tl ?!■ •‘s effect, if at the risk of confus- 

L writer 

IS one of excitement, while the temper of the classical 

writer .one of self-possession. No maUer whl, the^^t 

glow of spirit with ma^v 

5P . with magic and richness of suggestion. Of 

A 
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ima^inalive litcralute in England the main effort has from 
the first been romantic The Elizabethans were essentially 
romantic, some of them extravag.antly so : Shakespeare, 
who could write in all manners, was in a preponderating 
degree romantic, an<l never more so than in his treat¬ 
ment of Greek and Roman themes. To quote again the 
same critical epistle of Landor’s own, 

“ Shakespeare with majesty beiiiijn c.illcl up 
'1 he obedient classics from thcir marble scat, 

And led them through dim glen and sheenv glade. 

And over precipices, over scas 
Unknown by mariner, to palaces 
High-arcli'<i, to festival, to dance, to joust. 

And gave them golden spur and viror barred, 

And steeds ih.it I’lieidias had turned pale to see.” 

Of the great English poets, Milton was the most cl.i-ssical, 
beholding the v.ast images that filled his mind’s eye in 
steady rather than in iridescent liglit, defining them when 
they are capable of definilion, ami maintaining a majestic 
self-possession in their presence. In J\irnJise Lost the 
images indeed are often such as no power could define : 
the perfection of the classical slyle in Milton’s work is to 
be founii rather in Samson AgonisUs and in some of the 
sonnets j while in Paradise Regained the characteristics 
of tlie slyle are pushed to excess. Then followed an 
age, the age of Anne and the first Georges, of which the 
literature claimed for itself the title of classical, and w.as 
indeed marked by unrommon qualities of clearness, calm¬ 
ness, and precision. But then it «as not a literature of 
imagination ; it fl^as only a literature of the understand¬ 
ing and fancy. In the regions of the imagination, of 
poetry in the higher sense, the literature of that age rarely 
laid hold of the object at all; it dealt, not in realities, 
but in literaiy counters and catchwords bearing a merely 
conventional value to the mind. By the lime when 
I-amlor began to write, people were gelling tired of this 
conventional literary currency, and learning to crave for 
something real in poetry. His immediate contemporaries 
were Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Umb; 
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spirits bom to aniock again for the English race the sealed 
treasure-houses of the poetical imagination. 

Neither in choice of subject nor in treatment was the 
work of these men, nor that of the yet more fert’id spirits 
who soon followed them, of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
deliberately or consistently romantic in the same sense as 
that of a certain group of contemporary writers in Ger- ^ 
many was romantic, and still more that of the brilliant 
and acutely self-conscious group who assumed the title a 
generation afterwards in France. In the work of the 


English writers of this age, the romantic and the classical 
modes of treatment are mixed. The romantic mode, 
however, prevails ; as in an age of re-awakening, an age 
of imaginative conquest and discovery, enthusiasm is the 
temper to be expected, and the light wherein objects 
naturally appear is the vibrating or coloured light, the 
halo, as it is commonly called, of romance. Scott and 
Coleridge in their early days both copied the romantic 
models of Germany. A few ycare later Scott was 
to figure m the eyes of all Europe as the great master of 
the romance of Scottish scenery and of the medixval past, 
and a few later again, Byron as the great master of the 
romance of travel, and of social and religious revolt. 
Meanwhile Colendge had already written, in the Amictii 
and ChruiaM and ICui/a Khan, examples of a 
romantic poetry more highly wrought and more magical in 
?ugg«tion than any work either of Scott or Byron. Lamb 
m alliance wth Colendge, had made himself the apostle 

dl»m spint as It IS exhibited in the old English 

drama and lyric. Southey, whose natural gifts and^ ia- 
hncis were for the classical manner of writing, tried hard 

ballads, but In 

classicism determined enemy of false 

'Hia r of his writing truly ciassirn) 

CW Arnold with so much jusHce insists, when he 
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•peaks of his s^ylc as being “bald as the bare mountain* 
tops are baltl, with a haldnc^s full of grandeur,” or again 
as a style “relying solely on the weight and force of that 
which with entire rtdclily it utters,” those are qualities dis* 
tinclivcly characteristic of the classical manner in litera* 
ture. It is, of course, true that from many of Wordsworth's 
utterances tlie indispensable elements of weight and force 
are wanting: there is a large part of his work wherein 
either the themes are loo irirting, or the thoughts are 
loo sterile, to su>lain and dignify a classical treatment. 
There is also another part of it, and that the part which 
many of us most value, wherein he writes under the 
dominion of emotions and ideas having their sources too 
far withdrawn in the depths of our nature to be |)crfcclly 
giaspcd, strongly os Wordsworth by comparison with 
any other writer has grasped them. It is not in<Ieed to 
the romantic manner, nevertheless it is to a suggestive 
and adumbrative manner quite distinct from the classical, 
that Wordsworth s writing in thc*e latter moods belongs : 
and they are the moorls which yielded him his inspiring 
revelations of a spiritual power in nature; his commun* 
ings with 

The hun»an soul of Universal Kanh 

Drc.uiiing on things to come ;** 
his 


5 cn>c sublime 

Ofsoniclhins far more <iccply interfused 


his imperfectly recovered pictures of the mind, accom¬ 
panied 

gleams nrb.Of*cxtin^ui>hcd thought. 

With many rccoi;nuions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity.*' 


To Landor this portion of Wordsworth’s work had little 
meaning: he had little interest in any ide.as but those 
whicli could be perfectly grasped, and exhibited in pre¬ 
cise lineaments like the shapes of antique gods. From 
the beginning the peculiar aim and direction of his art made 
themselves apparent. Wliile Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were meditating an^ong the Quanlock Hills their volume 
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of Lyrical Ballads, to which ^Vo^dswo^th contributed his 
Lines on Revisiting Tintem Abbey^ and Coleridge his 
Ancient Mariner^ Landor was wandering beside the 
estuaries of Caermnrthenshire, alone with Pindar and 
Milton, and meditating his narrative poem of Gehir. 
The theme W'hich he had chosen, a confused quasi- 
oriental theme of primeval warfare and enchantment, 
was pre-eminently suggestive of a romantic trcatmejit, 
The treatment Landor attempted to apply to it was 
classical. The result as a whole is marr^ by excessive 
condensation of meaning and abruptness of transition, 
but has always powerfully impressed poets and students of 
poetry by the precise and strong presentment of its indi¬ 
vidual images. We are in a land of incantation; but 
there is nothing undefined or vague about the nature of 
the perils that environ us. We approach the ruined city 
of Masar. “ Begone,” cries the weird woman of the ruins, 

Bce jrte, nor i.nrry longer, or ere mom 

Tht comorant in his soliury haunt 

Ofiosubted rock or sounding cove 

Stands on ihy bleached bones and scre.-ims for prey/' 

Or we descend into the kingdom of the damned, and 
hear the sound of the infernal river— 


A nver rolling in its bed. 

Not rapid-that would rouse the wretched souls. 

Not calmly-thai would lull them to repose. 

But with dull weary lapses it still heaved 
Billows of bale, heard low, but heard afar.” 

For this accurate and firm definition of things, however 
mionap- and unearthly, the romantic mnnner^substitutes 

“ through the drifts the snowy elifU 
Did scad a dismal sheen ; 

Not shapes of men «or beasu we ken. 

The ICC was all beiweco. 

“ here, the ice was there. 

ihe ice wasaUaround; 
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Similarly in ihe description of beauty, the type, the per 
fection of romantic workmanship is Shakespeare’s— 

“ Rubies unpar.i^jtin’d, 

How dearly they do'l I *Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the cliamber thus: the Hamc o' the taper 
Bows towards her, and would undcr-peep her lids, 

To see tlie enclo>W lights, now canopied 
Under tho^e windows, white and arure, laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct.’* 

• 

lender can realise the presence and Ihc charm of beauty 
with a vividness and a delicacy not so far behind those of 
Shakespeare himself: but it is in another manner; he 
trusts to the simple facts, and does not suffer himself to 
go beyond them : he shows us beauty, even uiuler the 
most enchanting circumstances, not in this tremulous and 
coruscating light, but in quiet light, thus— 

** Downcast were her long eyedashe^, artd pale 
Her cheek, but never mountain ash displayed 
Berries of colour like her lip so pure, 

Nor were the anemones about her hair 

Soft, smooth, and wavering like Iwr face beneath/’ 

In llie interpretation of scenery, again, compare the 
woodland twilight of Keats— 

** But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven Is with ihc breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways:" 

compare these and the beautiful lines that follow them— 

" I cannot tell what flowers arc at my feci, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs,*' 

witli a twilight of Landor's— 

’’Within how few minutes has the night closed in upon us 1 
Nothing is left discernible of the promontories, or the long irregular 
breakers under them. Wc have before us only a faint glimmering 
Crum the shells In our path, and from the blossoms of the arbutus/' 

The presence of the twilight and its spell are in the work 
of Landor not less keenly fell and realised than in the 
work of Keats, only (hey are felt and realised in a widely 
different manner. Neither is the difference merely that 
l>etwcen the poetical and the prose form of expression ; it 
is that between one mood or temper of imaginative work 
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and another. The romantic manner, the manner ol 
Shakespeare and Coleridge and Keats, with its thrill¬ 
ing uncertainties and its rich suggestions, may be more 
attractive than the classic manner, with its composed and 
measured preciseness of statement. Nay, we may go 
further, and say that it is in the romantic manner that the 
highest pilch of poetry has assuredly been reached : in 
the perfect and felicitous specimens of that manner 
English poetry has given us something more poetical even 
than Greece or Rome ever gave us. But on the other 
hand the romantic manner lends itself, as the true classi* 
al does not, to inferior work. Second-rate conceptions 
excitedly and approximately put into words derive from 


it an illusive attraction which may make them for a time, 
and with all but the coolest judges, pass as hrst-rate. 
^Vhe^eas about true classical writing there can be no 
illusion. It presents to us conceptions calmly realised 
in words that exactly define them, conceptions depending 
for their attraction, not on their halo, but on themselves •, 
it relies for its value “ solely on the weight and force ol 
that which with entire fidelity it utters,” or if not on 
these qualities solely, al least on them together with our 
sense of inastery and of fitness in the utterance. 

To write in this strong and severe manner was con- 
sdously Landot’s aim from the beginning. The question 
next arises, what is the value of the conceptions which he 
m this manner seeks to present to us; what were the 
powers of mind which he brought to bear on the busi- 
ness of literature as he conceived it? To almost every 
English writer, himself of high power, from the days of the 
first publication of Gebir to our own, Lander’s natural and 
acquired gifts have seemed to be of the first order. Who 
indeed that has ever read him can doubt it ? In an age 
of distinguished spirits, he was for height and range of 

E of the most distinguished. 

Neither were his natural gifts more remarkable than the 
strenuousness with which he cultivated them. From a 
lower, or at least a far more broken, level of character 
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than Milton, I^ndor through all his length of days 
devoted himself to great thouglils and studies with a 
persistence resembling Milton’s own, and with an equally 
scornful withdrawal of himself from vulgar pleasures and 
ambitions, It is true that he was not one of those spirits 
in the age who opened up new intellectual or moral 
horizons, or revealed new sources of imaginative suste- 
nance to the mind. Kalher he kept his gaze fastened 
on objects which have an equal value for every age, 
on the known actions and heroic shapes of history, and 
on the great permanent conditions of human life and 
experience. On these he mused with not less absorption 
than independence of spirit, his familiarity with llie best 
literature being turned to account byhim in avoiding rather 
than in repeating the thoughts of others. He had a soul 
in love with hetoism, in love wth freedom, in love with 
beauty, and as ardent in indignation as in compassion. He 
liad a strong and lineIy*touched imagination, and a niascu* 
line and confident understanding, in which robust preju¬ 
dice and perfect lack of prejudice were strangely blended. 
The master faculty in his mind was certainly the poetic 
or imaginative faculty. This in his creative work ranges 
willi equal assurance from the extreme of strength to the 
extreme of tenderness. In images of terror what other 
writer ha.s shown greater daring, or a firmer stroke, than 
Landor in a picture like this of the funeral p)Tc con¬ 
suming the last sur\*ivor among the besieged citizens of 
Nuinantia ? 

“ He cxtende»l his withered nrms, he thrust fonvard the gaunt 
links of his throat, and u[)on gnarled knees, that $moit each otiicr 
audibly, tottered into the civic fire. It, like some hungry and 
strangest on the innermost wild of Africa, pierced, broket^ 
prostrate, motionless, gared .it by Its hunter In the impatience of 
glory, hi the delight of awe. panted once more, and seized him 

Reside instances of this kind, wlicrc for force of 
grasp Landor’s hand resembles that of his own Count 
Julian—“ the hand/* as Julian .says to Roderick, 

** ihat hurl'd ihy chariot o'er its wheels, 

And held thy steeds erect and motionless 
As molten st.itues on some palace galc^*'— 
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beside instances like tins, it would be easy to set others 
in which he is no less admirable for tenderness of touch. 
In dealing \\'ith womanhood and infancy, and especially 
when his theme takes him into the house of mourning, 
Landor can surpass all except the very greatest writers 
by the depth of his intuition, by the exquisite delicacy 
of his approach ; his dealings with human weakness and 
affliction are Aen like those dealings with the flowers 
which he tells us of— 


“ I n«v<r pluck ihe rose: the violet's head 
Hath with niy breath upon its hdnk 

And not reproach'd me; the ever-jwered cup 
Of the pure Uly hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoilM, nor lost one ^ain of gold." 


Even in work that is not creative, nor in its main 
intention poetical, even in reflective and discursive 
writing, it is from the poetic faculty that Landor’s 
thoughts derive much of their colour. It has been said 
of him with great justice by Mr. Lowell, that in the 
r^on of discursive thought we cannot so properly call 
mm a great thinker, as a man who had great thoughts. 
For a great thinker the operations of liis mind were too 
unsystematic. JudgmenU, indeed, he framed and ex¬ 
press^ on many of the great topics of human medita¬ 
tion, but isolated judgments standing each by itself, and 
not connect*^ by any raliocinative process with one 
another. Of these judgments some arc marked by an 
onpnal and benignant wisdom, others by headstrong 
prejudice, others again represent in a weighty and lucid 
form the average conclusions of mankind. But it is 
Jaracteristic of Undoris thinking in all moods alike, 
^at for every conclusion of his understanding he has ml 

foretimi of Landor’s serve 

sometimes to disguise more or less effectively a fallacy 

Tin T? recommend ■ 

Mm. and in his typical thoughts the judgment and 
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the similitude are inseparable. \\Tien Landor, for 
stance, says, “ The noble mansion is most distinguished 
by the beautiful images it retains of beings passed away ; 
and so is the noble mind,” that is one of his typical 
thoughts concerning life; and again it is one of his 
typical thoughts concerning literature when he says, of 
the mixture of fact and fiction in the early legends of a 
people— ♦ 

“ What was va^^ie imagination settles at last and is received for 
history. It is difficult to cITect and idle to attempt the separation : 
it is like breaking olT a beautiful cry^^^Hi^tion from the vault of 
some intricate and twilight cavern, out of mere curiosity to sec 
where the accretion terminates and the rock begins." 

In the illustrations from Laiulor’s writing which have 
thus far occurred to us, and even in those quoted ex¬ 
pressly to illustrate his poetical or imaginative power, 
examples in prose have found place interchangeably 
with examples in verse. The reason is, that in his 
prose lender could be at least as poetical as in his 
verse. To say this is of course to imply for his poetry 
properly so called a certain measure of condemnation. 
The born poet is not himself except in verse; he finds 
in its effects his ideal delight, and in its laws the truest 
freedom. Landor wrote in verse abundantly and well, 
but hardly with the full instinct of the born poet. His 
verse has m.iny fine qualities, now of stateliness and 
weight, now of grace, clearness, and crispness, and 
always of sobriety and vigour; but it lacks the perfection 
of spontaneous charm, it even lacks something of the 
born poet’s certainly of ear. Landor was a great 
admirer and student of the harmonies of Milton, but in 
analysing them he seems not unfrequcntly to miss the 
mark ; and his own verse is Miltonic only by the 
majesty of single lines and pJuascs. The variety and 
continuity of harmony in Milton’s blank verse, its pro- 
longed, invoIve<l, and sustained movements, what De 
Quinccy calls its “ solemn planetary wheelings,” it was 
beyond his means to rival. De Quincey has chosen a 
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6ne passage of Landor’s blank verse, and has shown 
with great justice and ingenuity how by a simple 
change, which did not occur to its author, its move* 
ment might have been amplified and enriched. The 
passage is from Landoris tragedy of Coufi/ Juliatiy where 
Hernando says of Julian— 

No airy and light passion stirs abroad 
To rufhe or to soothe him; all arc quell'd 
Beneath a mightier^ sterner stress of mind. 

Wakeful he sits, and lonely, and unmoved, 

Beyond the arrows, shouts, .rnd views of men ; 

As oftentimes an e^le, ere the sun 
Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray, 

Stands solitary, stands immovable 
Upon some highest cUlf, and rolls his eye, 

Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased. 

In the cold light, above the dews of morn." 

"One change,” says De Quincey in comnienling on 
this passage, "suggests itself to me as possibly for the 
belter, viz. if the magnificent line— 

■ Beyond ihe arrow.s shouu, and views of men,’ 
were transferred to the secondary object, the eagle, and 
placed after what is now the last line, it would give a 
fuller rythmus to the close of the entire passage ; it would 
be more literally applicable to the majestic and solitary 
bird than to the majestic and solitary man ’’-—at which 
point we may break off from De Quinccy, whose sue- 
gesUon, so far at least as concerns the rhythm of the 
pas^, needs only to be tried in order to be accepted. 
It IS perhaps ^cr all m the lighter vein of blank verse 
that Undor-s happiest effects are attained ; for instance 
m the blank verse of the Hellenits,— 

" Onward ihe vessel flew; ihe slues again 
Shone bright, and thunder roll’d along, not wroth, 

But gently munnunng to the while-wing’d sails ,”1 

piecl- and’elegiac 

^ou sleer«t not forgotten, nor unmoutn’d. 

. Bcocalh ^e Chestnut shade of Si. Germain 

Ueaawhile 1 wait ibe hour of my repose,*'— 
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while occasionally, even in his good work, be exhibits 
instances of metrical poverty like this— 

Aeon had jpieved, he said, grieved bitterly, 

But Aeon had complied; 'twos dtitifu)/' 

In lus odes and irregular lyrics Landor has fine fligljts 
alternately with awkward pauses and declensions, not 
of sound only, but sometimes of sense also. In cast¬ 
ing, as he was in the habit of doing, his daily medita¬ 
tions into homelier metres, into the couplet or quatrain 
of eight-syllable lines, he was often extremely happy. 
Me handles these forms in a manner almost as neat and 
briglit as that of Prior, Nvith a touch from time to time of 
weiglitier thought and higher poetry than any of which 
the age of Prior was capable : and the only thing to be 
said against his best work in this vein is that it is almost 
too classically direct and simple ; so devoid is it of trick 
or mannerism as to be in style almost impersonal. 

On the whole, then, fine as is much of Landoris work 
in verse, justly as examples of it must claim a place in 
any collection of his writings, we shall agree with his 
own estimate when he treats it as the work, compara- 
lively speaking, of an amateur: comparatively, that is, 
to his work in prose. “ Poetry was always my amuse¬ 
ment, j)ro.^e my study and business.” In fart it is in 
prose that Landor’s powers and his cultivation of them 
make themselves most truly felt. Of the very few 
English writers who have written prose like artists or like 
masters, Landor, whether he is read by few or many, 
must always be counted among the first. There are 
limits, indeed, to the excellence of his prose, in that its 
structure is too regular and firm for perfect freedom, lit 
affinities are willi the prose of the best Latin rather than 
with that of the best Greek writers: with I>alin, ‘‘the 
expression of law,” as Professor Jebb has admirably put 
it, rather than with Greek, “ the voice of life.” But of this 
severely regulated and measured prose, this prose which 
is as deliberately removed from the casualness of common , 
speech os the figures of ideal sculpture are removed from 
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the casualness of common life, of this severe and senten* 
lious prose Landor’s writing furnishes in English the best 
example. That he is never stiff and never declamatory 
would be too much to say ; but these are the incidental 
blemishes of a style which in its kind often reaches per- 
fection. Landor's feeling for the value and weight of words 
was of that sort which comes from a habitual conversance 
with the best writers, and with the best writers only; and 
his choice of them is as sound and scrupulous as is the 
structure of Us sentences. He imitates no model, but 
when he aims at effects of pomp he can be as majestic 
as any of the great seventeenth •century masters of elo¬ 
quence, from Hooker to Milton himself, without their 
tendency to involution of thought and entanglement of 
clauses; and when he aims at effects of simplicity he can 
be as plain as the great cighteenth-ccnlury masters of easy 
prose, as Addison or Goldsmith, without their tendency 
to negligence and triviality. There is besides about 
everything he utters an air of authority and breeding, 
there is a lofty tone at once peremptory and urbane, 
which is wholly personal. Especially is Landor dis¬ 
tinguished by the beauty of sound in his single sentences. 
Instances of this beauty we need not give; the pages 
that follow are full of them. Such is the harmony of his 
best prose that strains of it haunt the car and memory 
with an effect almost as pleasurable and stirring as strains 
of verse. At the same lime few writers have been farther 
removed from the fault of breaking up their prose into the 
fixed and recurrent rhythms of verse itself. No one, again, 
IS less open to the charge of constructing harmonies in 
the air, or cultivating effects of sound apart from sense. 
Excew rather than poverty of meaning is at all times char¬ 
acteristic of Landoris writing; and in theory he objects to 
any beauty of style except that which proceeds from the 
rigidly accurate and just expression of ideas. Never 
l^k abroad for any kind of ornament; Apollo, either as 
the ^ of day, or the slayer of the Python, had nothing 
about him to obscure his clearness, or impede hU 
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strength.” “ Natural sequences and right suhordinaticn 
of thoughts, and that just proportion of numbers in the 
sentences which follows a strong conception, are the 
constituents of true harmony.” And again, ** Whatever 
is rightly said, soumls rightly.” hate false words, 
and seek with care, difliculty, and moroscncss, those that 
fit the thing.” It is a new revelation of the beauty and 
nobility of the English tongue, it is a testimony at the 
same time to the power and selection of his thoughts, 
that Landor, writing as he in general does with due 
observance of his own principles, produces strains of a 
harmony so masculine and full. 

With these high gifts and powers, then ; with his 
range and energ)* of imagination and thought, and his love 
for what all love, for heroism, beauty, and freedom ; with 
his vigorous and pure, if somewhat unequal ami iin* 
personal style in poctr)', and with his j)rose style which 
is in its kind unrivalled ; how is it that Landor lias not 
taken a more prominent place among the acknowledged 
great WTitcrs of his country ? How is it that even by 
those who would not dispute his rank he is nevertheless 
so little read ? The answer to these questions has been 
partly given already. The classical manner in literature 
for one thing, in which Landor by instinct and on principle 
wrote, appeals necessarily to a smaller public than the 
romantic manner. Necessarily, because cla>sical writing 
asks more of the reader than romantic, and in a certain 
sense does less for him. The classical writer assumes 
that his reader will estimate for himself the ideas which 
are presented to him : the romantic writer eagerly pro¬ 
claims the impressiveness of his own ideas as he presents 
them. The classical writer handles great thoughts and 
images, and even great passions, collectedly, like one 
accustomed, and expecting his reader to be accustomed, 
to none other. The romantic wTiter from whatever he 
handles catches fire, and his fire is contagious; his ex¬ 
citement breeds excitement in the reader; and a public 
which is slow to appreciate the grave reality of power 
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and passion in a poem like Wordsworth s AJjlUiion oj 
Margaret^ is eager in its appreciation of the clamorous 
parade of power and passion in a poem like Byron’s 
Corsair. The classical writer, in a word, appeals only 
to those who know for themselves what is good: the 
romantic writer appeals to everyl)0(ly, and is often ap‘ 
predated above his value. Landor knew this perfectly 
well, and deliberately nanowed his appeal to the few. 
But the response has been even more limited and longer 
in coming than he foresaw. There is in every generation 
a public, although not a large one, which can enjoy the 
best literature for itself, and for whom the classical 
manner of writing is, in itself no stifmbling*bIock, but an 
attraction. Yet even of this public, not many in each 
generation have thus far been attracted to Landor; it Is 
only the minority of this minority wlio have enjoyed him. 

One reason is that, allied with I^dor’s scornful and 
not unworthy disregard of vulgar favour, there was also 
in him a want of legitimate Uterary tact. The opera* 
tioDs of his mind were governed, not by sympathy with 
the minds of others, but exclusively by private impulse. 
Moreover, and this is the worst, those operations were 
in their nature peculiarly inconsecutive. With all his 
great and various powers, and with all his serious and 
strenuous cultivation of them, Landor was deficient in the 
instincts of sequence and connection. The energies of 
his mind were inexhaustible, but its workings, whether 
of imapnation or of thought, consisted not so much of 
coherent trains as of independent and imperfectly con* 
nected acts. Hence an abruptness, a lack of organic con* 
slruction and evolution, whereby the interest of the reader 
is constantly subject to be baffled and disappointed. 
Hence also, and from the further failure of instinct to per* 
ceive where a reader is likely to be ignorant of an allusion, 
or to be baffled by a suppression, or to miss drawing an 
inference or catching a clue, aikes in Landor’s work the 
occasional fault of actual obscurity. He was determined 
to say nothing superduous, and nothing, if it could be 
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avoided, that another had said before him ; but to be ob 
scure was the very opposite of his desire. It is a failure 
of his art, as he himself acknowledges, when he is so. 

No estimate of Landor or of his powers can be just in 
which these shortcomings are not acknowledged. They 
condemned to comparative futility the efforts of the first 
twenty-five years of his literary career ; the years during 
which the vital work of his contemporaries, Wordsworth, 
Scott, and Coleridge, and even of his juniors, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, was accomplished. During those 
years, besides a few love-poems and elegies. Lander’s chief 
productions in literature had been Gehir, Count Julian, 
and the Latin Idylliii lltroica. In spite of its original and 
powerfully grasped imagery, Gibir as a narrative poem 
fails by over-condensation and abruptness. Count Julian, 
in spite of its sublime conception and some pregnant 
passages, fails as a tragedy for want of right construc¬ 
tion and evolution. To have written the Idyllia lleroua 
at all, at least under the impression that solid literary 
fame was to be won by exercises of that kind, however 
masterly, showed a misapprehension of the relations ol 
scholarship to life. It was not until after 1820 that 
Landor began the Imaginary Conversations, the produc¬ 
tion of which, and of the three books th.at are each a 
kind of separate and amplified imaginary conversation, 
the Examination oj Shakspeare, Pericles and Aspasia, 
and The Pentanieron, constitutes his most solid title 
to glory. In no other form of composition could his 
powers have found larger scope than in this; in no 
other could defect of strict evolution, and of tact in tak¬ 
ing the reader with him, tell less against him. But 
even in this free and uncxacting form of composition, 
those defects do nevertheless tell against Landor heavily. 
Re.aders, the minority of a minority, who love the great 
qualities of imagination and thought and style too well 
to let anything deter them from their enjoyment, have 
felt the defects and overcome them. Less tenacious 
readers feel them and are deterred. 
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The Itiiagitiary Convenations of Landor diviile Ihcin- 
selves roughly into Iwo classes : one of short and stirring 
scenes, scenes of emotion and generally also of action : 
the other of long and quiet scenes, scenes mainly of dis¬ 
cussion and reflection. Over and above the slicngth 
and purity of style wliich are common to all alihe, 
Landor’s more impassioned dialogues derive their value 
from his fine poetic and historic sense in the choice of 
characters and situations (though like an artist he makes 
of history his servant and not his master), from his chiv¬ 
alrous ideals of behaviour and sentiment, and from his 
admirable strokes of insight into the heart. In types 
of lieroism and tenderness he is often a true dramatic 
creator, though not in those of meanness or cruelty, 
which he constructs from the outside, fiercely and satiri¬ 
cally. But even in these short scenes, written in a form 


which does not deinanil much strictness of evolution, 
we are often aware of disconcerting gaps and breaks of 
sequence in the chain of the emotions; and sometimes, too, 
of passages where the posture and rhetoric merely of the 
situation, and not its real emotions, are presented to us. 
In the longer dialogues Landor made comparatively 
little attempt at dramatic character or creation. Ralhci 
he selected and brought together the various personages 
of history, in order to distribute among them the matter 
of his own incessant and lofty meditations. In bis own 
likeness created he them, sometimes with a paradoxical 
neglect, but oftener with just sufficient observance, of 
probabilities. The virtues of this class of conversations 
at their extraorrlinaiy energy, fulness, and ripeness of 
thought and imagery, and the fine sense of dignity and 
urbanity, of grace, and sometimes of humour, which i* 
shown in the intercourse of the personages. Their faults 
are the frequent intrusion of irrelevant apologues and 
disquuitions, with a want of argumentative sequence, and 
ot sufficient organic connection between one part of the 

"®We things. 

but they rarely “go." or only for a few pages at a lime 
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The reader who in the midst of his adiniratioo asks him* 
self whither he is progressing, and lo what end being 
conducted from wliat beginning, is often obliged to 
acknowledge that he has not been progressing at all, but 
only, as Mr. Leslie Stephen in his acute though unsym¬ 
pathetic criticism puts it, marking lime.” And, un¬ 
fortunately, where sequence is wanting, where the reader 
does not feel himself led on by some coherent chain 
either of reasoning or feeling, though admiration may 
indeed be excited, yet interest can hardly by any 
possible combination of excellences be detained. 

Lander’s indomitable, solitary activity was only brought 
lo an end, as every one knows, in our owm day, long after 
all his contemporaries had gone to rest. His last twenty- 
five years were devoted lo the production, in prose, of more 
Imaginary Cottversations^ with many occasional utterances 
on the political circumstances of the day ; and in verse, 
of more dramas and dramatic scenes, with a new class 
of narrative poems, the IlelUuUs^ shorter, lighter, and 
briglilcr than those of his youth, and the best of them 
contributing a real and brilliant addition to the poetical 
literature of the century ; besides an abundance of occa¬ 
sional verses, often full of a fine meditative grace, and 
touched as few things in literature are touched with the 
mellowness and dignity of j)alriarchnl age. 

In the scries of seven stout volumes wherein alone 
these various writings of Landor are now easily acces¬ 
sible, wliile there is much which every one who reads at 
all might be expected to know and care for, there is much 
also in which only the professed student of literature can 
take interest. The object of the present Golden Treasury 
is not to effect a complete separation of the acceptable from 
the unacceptable parts of Landor’swork : such a separation 
would be in fact impossible, moreover the bulk of vvhat 
is good would far exceed the limits of our undertaking: 
it is to pre.scnt in a convenient and familiar shape such 
a selection of his best work as shall fairly represent the 
range and variety of his powers. Verse, from the nature 
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of the case, finds a place side by side with prose in the 
selection. Landor himself was much given to mixing 
them. With him, as I have already indicated, verse 
and prose do not, as with most writers, represent a higher 
and a tower form of literature respectively, but merely 
alternative forms ; and in prose he writes frequently at a 
higher pitch, as well as on the whole with a more accom* 
plished art, than in verse. It is not, then, according to 
their form, but according to their contents, that the selec¬ 
tions which follow have primarily been arranged. 

The first section contains examples of Landor’s imagi¬ 
native and creative work, secondarily divided into those 
which are dramatic and those which are narrative in form. 


Here are given in full some of the best of the short prose 
dialogues of emotion, with one or two in verse, and with 
a few passages of a similar impassioned kind, extracted 
from longer conversations; the personages ranging from 
heroes and heroines of Greek mythology to those of 
mt^em hbtory. Landor, with his disdain for super¬ 
fluities, and his love for the naked presentment of ideas, 
rarely condescends in these scenes to supply a syllabic of 
preface or stage direction: I have prefixed to such as 
«emed to need it a few words explaining the situation. 
Then comes the narrative division, beginning with a few 
extracts from the strong and vivi.l, but abrupt and 
sometimes difficult poetry of Landor’s youth ; th^ are 

light, bnghl, and truly Greek ffelUiius: and these bv 
»rae of the separate narrative episodes that lie embedded 
hke jewels m Landor’s longer prose works. There is 
nothing in literature which quite resembles these ; there 

whom'll/*'’ 'u biller- De Quincey, 

Sr/f' handbooks and compendiums^ 

Eng^h hterature as unduly. I think, ma^ify L Ihcy 
jjlcct Landor, is commonly quoted as^ihe^ cspecid 

Sic? ‘‘f impassioned pr^e^ De 

Quincey is indeed an author well worthy of study He 
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though eccentric vein of imagination; and of solid, 
though again in great part eccentric, thought and re¬ 
search. He was full of ingenuity and resource, but 
full also of conceit and affectation; loving above all 
things to flourish his resources, and to make circuits 
round about his subject, discoursing to us of the fine dis¬ 
closures which he is about to make, and in the end as often 
as not making none ; a remarkable writer, as it seems to 
me, in the second order, but a bad model, and in hardly 
anything a really great or straightforward master. In 
the field of high imaginative prose especially, to insist 
on I)e Quincey’s LaiHa of Sorroxu or his Daug/ticr oj 
lAanon^ when there exist such masterpieces as Landor^s 
Dream oj Hoceaedo and Dream of Peirarea, is surely to 
call away attention from the best to the second best. 

The second section of our GoUm Treasury contains 
examples of Landor s reflective and discursive manner, 
chiefly from the longer conversations and other |)iose 
writings. And here it has been necessary to proceed by 
the method of short extracts almost entirely. If any of 
the long conversations had been given in full, it would 
have been necessary for proportion's sake to give those of 
Epicurus with Leontion and Temissa, and of Plato with 
Diogenes, from among the Greek j those of the two 
Ciceros, and of Lucullus and Ccesar, from among the 
Roman ; and from among the English, that of Marvel 
and Milton, with that of Barrow and Newton or of 
Penn and Peterborough at least. This within our limits 
was out of the question. Moreover I think a fuller 
representation of I^ndor's mind was to be obtained by 
the method I have followed, of grouping according to 
their subject-matter thoughts taken not from a few only 
but from a wide range of his discursive writings. The 
thoughts of I^ndor suffer less than that of almost any 
other man in being thus detached from their context. 
Many of them, indeed, we know to have been origin¬ 
ally ffamed independently, and thrust into their context 
afterwards. As thus extracted and grouped, they im 
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deed are partly shorn of the charm which conies from 
those attractive qualities of intercourse and be-iring with 
which Landor endows his speakers. But they will 
terve to show of what substance his mind was made. 
“ We should hesitate to name any writings which would 
afford so large and so various a selection of detached 
passages complete in themselves,” so wrote hfr. Lowell 
of Landor while he was still alive; and again, “ We 
should be at a loss to name the writer of Englislt prose 
who is his superior, or, setting Shakespeare aside, the 
writer of English who has furnished us with so many 
delicate aphoriSms of human nature.” It is especially 
of Landor as an aphoristic writer that this section will 
enable the reader to judge. 

A moral or intellectual teacher of the great revealing 
initiating order Landor is not: but he is one whose 
utterances dwell in our thoughts and make them richer. 
In the sphere of life and conduct he unites great force 
^d originality of observation with a noble benignity of 
temper; and there arc few generous virtues and few lofty 
pleasures but come recommended from his mind to ours 
m a new light of imaginative beauty, and with a new 

presentment. In the sphere of 
politics and government, it must be allowed that he 
never pt much beyond the elementary principles of 
love of freedom and hatred of tyranny. These prin- 
cipl^es, we must however remember, he in the EiSope 

their behalf he felt and wrote as passionately throughout 
^htical organisms and political problems Landor Ld 

trumpet-calls j roore. hrom these 

passe on to LSdn!*? T ®PP^«sors, our selection 
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of ihe besl literature of all ages. No one, moreover, 
felt more kindly to his contemporaries, or look a 
manlier pleasure in praising them, or was less capable 
of spoiling praise by partiality. Landor*s sayings con* 
cerning the duty and temper of the critic might furnish 
a code for the giudance of every one undertaking 
that office. Of his own witing a considerable part is 
critical, and his criticism is often detailed and analytic; 
but most commonly in the technical and verbal sense; 
in the spiritual or psychological sense more rarely. For 
lliis latter kind of analysis l.andor was not so well 
endowed as some of his contemporaries. De Quincey, 
for ever questing in a circuit, when from time to time 
he gels really on the scent; Coleridge, when from his 
speculative labyrinths he emerges into straight paths and 
daylight; are both of them subtler critics than Landor. 
If Landor is ever subtle, it is in the analysis not of the 
mind, but of the heart; witness his famous commentary 
on the Paclo.and Franasca of Dante. It is for range 
and largeness of critical survey, and for weight and 
felicity in the expression of broad synthetic judgments 
on literature and the workers in literature, that Landor 
is really incomparable. “ With a vigorous and easy 
motion,’’ to use a phrase of his own, such as the poets 
attribute to the herald of the gods,” he ranges from 
Homer to Virgil, and from Pindar to Catullus, and from 
the ancients down to his own contemporaries, dealing out 
his ripe, authoritative judgments right and left. Of his 
treatment of the technicalities of English spelling and 
Englisti style I have given only one or two brief 
examples, interesting and masterly as these, loo, often 
are. Neither have I thought it desirable to spell his 
work in these selections as he liked it spell, but in the 
usual way. ‘‘Talkt,” “qucnchl,” and the other pecu¬ 
liar usages which Landor so stoutly advocated, may have 
much to recommend them, but neither his advocacy nor 
tliat of others hxs made them prevail, and in a book 
intended to be read they seemed belter abandoned. 
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Finally, I have put into a separate section examples 
of Landor^s writinj^ about persons and about himself. 
These are chiefly in verse. Landor bad two personali* 
lies, an inner one, so to speak, disguised by an outer; 
the inner being that of a stately and benign plulosopber, 
the outer that of a passionate and rebellious school¬ 
boy. Of the external and superficial I-^andor, the man o( 
headlong impulses and disastrous misapprehensions and 
quarrels, enough and to spare has been said and repeated. 
But together with this indignant, legendary lender, we 
must not forget that there existed the other Landor, the 
noble and gentle heart, the rich and bountiful nature, the 
royally courteous temper, which won and held the loving 
admiration of spirits like Southey and the Hares, like 
Leigh Hunt and Forster and Dickens, like Robert and 
Eli2abeth Browning, and even of one so grudging of 
admiration as Carlyle. That Landor's inner and nobler 
self had little hold on or government over his other self 
must be admitted. From his nature's central citadel, to 
use a medieval figure, of Pride, High Contemplation, and 
Honourable Purpose, he failed to keep ward over its 
outlying arsenals of Wrath, which Haste and Misjudg- 
ment were for ever wantonly igniting, to the ruin of his 
own fortunes, and the dismay of his neighbours and 
well-wishers. 

Landor in truth never fairly faced or contended against 
these turbulent and explosive elements in his own char¬ 
acter, but after every new experience of their consequences 
forgot or laughed them off. Neither does his literary self- 
consciousness extend to them, or it extends to them but 
faintly. Il is the philosophic and benignant Landor, 
walking in spirit ‘‘ with Epicurus on the right hand, and 
Epidetus on the Icft,’^ that speaks to us in his persona] 
writings almost alone. First in this section I have tried 
to group the verses of all dates relating to his early love 
and life-long friend, “lanthe.” Next comes a selection 
of ^ems embodying a few of his other most cherished 
reminiscences and affections, and especially his idealising 
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affection for Southey. Next, some of his judgments on 
himself and on others, delivered with his high air of 
authority now in prose and now in verse ; and lastly the 
expressions of that dignified and serene mood in which 
ill his old age he was accustomed to contemplate the 
approach of death. 

This, then, is what I have tried to do for lender : to 
bring together in a familiar shape a sufficient body, first 
of his creative and impassioned writing, next of his reflec¬ 
tive and discursive writing, and lastly of his personal 
and occasional writing, to represent for readers in gen¬ 
eral the range and character of his so incomplete yet 
so extraordinary powers. If I have peiformed my lash 
at all rightly, the result ought to many readers to be 
welcome. Even the student .already well acquainted 
witli Landor may be glad to possess in such a shape 
a selection of liis most characteristic things. Not, I 
am well aware, that any true student will ever in his 
heart quite approve another's selection from an author 
he loves, or fail to fee) convinced that he could have 
made a better one himself: but even to the student I 
m.ny at least remark that in the notes at the end of the 
volume he will find matter which may interest him, and 
whicli is not readily to be found elsewhere. Primarily, 
however, it is not for him that the volume is intended, 
but for tlial large class of readers who have an appetite 
for the best literature, but not the leisure, or not the 
tenacity, to overcome difficulties in its approach. Lan¬ 
dor in liis contempt for popularity intentionally put some 
difficulties in the way of those seeking to approach him, 
and more unintentionally, by his deficiency in tact and in 
consccuiivcncss of mind. These deficiencies, as it seems 
to me, prevent him from being one of the greatest, but 
they do not prevent him from being one of tlie great, 
English writers, and in proportion as U helps to make 
tliis great writer no longer by name only, but really known, 
will the purpose of iiiy work have been accomplished. 
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DEAMATtC. 


I. 


1>E1.EUS AND THETtS. 


Thi ThtiU^ tvtJdgd by tkt dtiut «/ tkt gods U 

PsUuSt and a/iemards by tkt tamt dicrtt ttparaUd 
/rcm him^ apptart again htfsrt khn at tkt hour u^ktn 
iktir ton Athilltts having bun distavtftd in kit rttuai 
an Styrast has tUparud iviik tkt Crttian armamtnt h 
Tny. 


Thttu, 0 PcUus I 0 ihou whom the gods conferred 
upon me for all my portion of happiness—and it was 
(I thought) too great- 


Ptletts. Goddess! to nie, to thy Pclcus, 0 how fat 

more than goddess 1 why then this sudden silence ? wliy 

these tears? The last we shed were when the Fates 

divided us, saying the Earth was not thine, and the 

brother of Zeus, he the ruler of the waters, had called 

thee. Those that fall between the beloved at patting 

are bitter, and ought to be: woe to him who wishes 

they were not! but those that flow again at the returning 

light of the blessed feet, should be refreshing and divine 
a$ mom« 

TketU. Support me, support me in thy arms once 
mor^ once only. Lower not thy shoulder from my 
cheek, to gaie at those features that (in times past) so 

on us; do they then prepare for us fresh sonow ? Pre¬ 
pare for us 1 ah me I the word of Zeus b spoken : oui 
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Achilles is discovere*! : he is borne away in the black 
hollow ships of Aulis, and would have flown faster than 
they sail, to Troy. 

Surely lliere arc those among the gods, or among the 
goddesses, who might have forewarned me ; and they 
did not! Were there no omens, no auguries, no dreams, 
to shake thee from thy security? no priest to prophesy? 
And what pastures are more beautiful than Larissa’s? 
what victims more stately? Could the soothsayers turn 
aside their eyes from these? 

PiUus. Approach with me and touch the altar, 0 
my beloved ! Doth not thy finger now impress the soft 
embers of incense? how often hath it burned, for him, 
for thee ! And the lowings of the her«ls are audible for 
their leaders, from the sources of Apidanus and Enipeus 
to the sea-beach. They may yet prevail. 

Thetis. Alas! alas ! priests can foretell but not 
avert the future; and all they can give us are vain pro 
mises and abiding fears. 

Peleus. Despond not, my long-lost Thetis I Hath 
not a god led thee back to me ? Why not hope then 
he will restore our son ? Which of them all hath such a 
boy offended ? 

Thetis. Uncertainties — worse than uncertainties — 

overthrow an<i overwhelm me. 

Pelens. There is a comfort in the midst of every un¬ 
certainty, saving those which perplex the gods and con¬ 
found the go<llikc, Love’s. Be comforted 1 not by my 
kisses, but by my words. Achilles may live till our old 
age. Ours ! Had I forgotten thy divinity ? forgotten it 
in thy beauty? Other mortals think their beloved par¬ 
take of it then mostly when tliey arc gazing on their 
charms; but thy tenderness is more than godlike; and 
never have I known, never have I wished to know, 
whether ought in our inferior nature may resemble it. 



PELEUS AND THE!IS. 5 

ThitU. A mortal so ioimutable ! the Powers above are 
less. 

Peleuz. Time without grief would not have greatly 
changed me. 

Thitis, There is a loveliness which youth may be with¬ 
out, and which the gods want. To the voice of compas* 
sion not a shell in all the ocean is attuned ; and no tear 
ever dropped upon Olympus. Thou lookesl as fondly as 
ever, and more pensively. Have time and grief done 
this? and they alone? my Pelcus ! Tell me again, have 
no freshly fond anxieties?- 

Pdeuu Smile thus! 0 smile anew and forget thy 
sorrows. Ages shall fly over my tomb, while thou art 
flourishing in imperishable youth, the desire of gods, the 
light of the depths of Ocean, the inspircr and sustainci 
of ever-flowing song. 

Thetis. I receive thy words, and bless them. Gods 
Play desire me: I have loved Peleus. Our union had 
many obstacles \ the envy of mortals, the jealousy of im» 
mortals, hostility and persecution, from arouml, from 
below, and from above. When we were happy they 
parted us: and again they unite us in eternal grief. 

Peleus. The wish of a divinity is powcrfullei than the 
elements, and swifter than the light. Hence thou (what 
to me is impossible) mayest see the sweet Achilles every 
day, every hour. 

Thetis. How few I alas how few 1 I see him in the 
dust, in agony, in death : I see his blood on the flints, his 
yellow hair flapping in its current, his hand unable to 
remove it from his eyes. I hear his voice; and it calls 
not upon me I Mothers are soon forgotten 1 It is weak¬ 
ness to love the weak! I could not save him ! He 
would have left the caverns of Ocean, and the groves and 
meadows of Elysium, though resounding with the songs 
of love and heroism, for a field of battle. 
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teUiis. He may yel live many years. Troy halli been 
Uken onoj already. 

Thetis. He must perish ; and at Troy ; and now. 

Peleus. The noxv of the gods is more than life’s duration; 
other gods and other worlds are formed within it. H 
indeed he must perish at Troy, his ashes will lie softly on 
hers. Thus fall our beauteous son ! thus rest Achilles ! 

Thetis. Twice nine years have scarcely yet passed over 
his head; twice nine have not yet rolled away since 
“0 the youth of iltmathia! 0 the swift, the golden¬ 
haired Peleus !” were the only words sounded in the halls 
of Tethys. How many shells were broken for their 
hoarseness ! how many reproofs were heard by the Tritons 
for interrupting the slumbers—of those who never slept! 
But they feigned sound sleep : and joy and kindness left 
the hearts of sisters. We loved loo well for others to 
love us. 

Why do I remember the day? Why do I remind 
thee of it?-my Achilles dies ! it was the day that gave 
me my Achilles ! Dearer he was to me than the light ol 
heaven, before he ever saw it: and how much dearer 
now, when, bursting forth on earth like its first day¬ 
spring, all the loveliness of Nature stands back, and 
grows pale and faint before his. 

Peleus. 0 thou art fallen ! thou art fallen through my 
embrace, when I thought on him more than on thee. 
Look up again ; look, and forgive me. No: thy forgive¬ 
ness I deserve not—but did I deserve thy love? Thy 
solitude, thy abasement, thy parental tears, and thy fall 
to the earth, are from me! WTiy doth aught of youth 
linger with me ? Why not come age and death ? The 
monster of Calydon made (as thou knowesl) his first and 
most violent rush against this arm ; no longer fit for war, 
no longer a defence to the people. And is the day too 
come when it no longer can sustain my Thetis ? 



ACHILLES AND HELENA, 
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Thitu. Protend it not to the skies ! invoke not, name 
Dot, any Deity! I fear them all. Nay, lift me not thus 
above thy head, 0 Peleus 1 reproaching the gods with 
such an awful look} with a look of beauty which they 
will not pity, with a look of dchance which they may not 
brook. 

PiUui. Doth not my hand enclasp that slender foot, 
at which the waves of Ocean cease ^to be tumultuous, ami 
the children of ^lus to disturb their peace? 0, if in 
the celestial coolness of thy cheek, now resting on my 
head, there be not the breath and gift of immortality; 0 
if Zeus hath any thunderbolt in reserve for me ; let this, 
my beloved Thetis, be the hour I 


tL 

ACltlLLES AND HELENA. 

Acht//ff, during (ht sitfi Troy^ having fraytd h his 
ThitU and to Apkroditi that ho might sit 
HtUn/ati h/oKt^ is trans/ortid hy thosi goddtssts to a 
piofi of mutini vnth hor on Mount /da. 

Helena. Where am I ? Desert me not, 0 ye blessed 
from above 1 ye twain who brought me hither 1 

Was it a dream? 

Stranger 1 thou seemest thoughtful; couldst thou 
answer me? Why so silent? I beseech and implore 
thee, speak. 

Achilles. Neither thy feet nor the feet of mules have 
borne thee where thou standcst. Whether in the hour 
of departing sleep, or at what hour of the morning, I 
know not, 0 Helena, but Aphroditi and Thetis, inclining 
to my prayer, have, as thou art conscious, led thee into 
these solitudes. To me also have they shown the way j 
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that I might behold the pride of Sparta, the marvel o( 
the Earth, and—how my heart swells and agonises at the 
thought i^thc cause of innumerable woes to Hellas. 

HcloiiU Stranger ! thou art indeed one whom the 
goddesses or gods might lead, and glory in ; such is thy 
stature, thy voice, and thy demeanour; but who, i( 
earthly, art thou ? 

^(hilUs. before thee, 0 Helena, stands Achilles, son 
of Peleus. Tremble not, turn not pale, bend not thy 
knees, 0 Helena. 

Ihkua, Sparc me, (hou goddess-born ! thou cherished 
and only son of silver-fooled Thetis! Chryseis and 
Briseis ought to soften and content thy heart. Lead not 
me also into captivity. Woes too surely have I brought 
down on Hellas; but woes have been mine alike, and 
Tkill for ever be. 

AchilUu Daughter of Zeus! whal word hast thou 
spoken ! Chr)'sejs, child of the aged priest who per¬ 
forms in this land due sacrifices to Apollo, fell to the lot 
of another; an insolent and unworthy man, who hath 
already brought more sorrows upon our people than thou 
hast; so that dogs and vultures prey on the brave wlio 
sank without a wound. Driscis is indeed mine; the 
lovely and dutiful Briseis. He, unjust and contumelious, 
proud at once and base, would tear her from me. But, 
gods above ! in whal region has the wolf with impunity 
dared to seize upon the kid which the lion hath taken? 

Talk not of being led into servitude. Could mortal be 
guilty of such impiety? Hath it never thundered on 
those mountain heads? Doth Zeus, the wide-seeing, see 
all the Earth but Ida? doth he w'atch over all but his 
o\vn7 Capaneus and Typhdeus less olTcudcd him, than 
would the wretch whose grasp should violate the golden 
hair of Helena. And dost thou still tremble? irresolute 
and distrustful I 
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Ihloia. I must tremble ; and more and more. 

Achilles. Take my hand : be confident: be comforted. 
Helena. May I take it ? may I hold it ? 1 am com¬ 
forted. 

Achilles. The scene around us, calm and silent as the 
sky itself, Uanquillises thee; and so it ought. Turnesl 
thou to survey it? perhaps it is unknown to thee. 

Helena. Truly; for since my arrival I have never gone 
beyond the walls of the city. 

Achilles. Look then around thee freely, perplexed no 
longer. Pleasant is this level eminence, surrounded by 
broom and myrtle, and crisp-leaved beech and broad 
dark pine above. Pleasant the short slender grass, bent 
by insects as they alight on it or climb along it, and 
shining up into our eyes, interrupted by tall sisterhoods 
of gray lavender, and by dark-eyed cistus, and by light¬ 
some citisus, and by little troops of serpolct running in 
disorder here and there. 

Helena. Wonderful I how didst thou ever learn to name 
so many plants ? 

Achilles. Chiron taught me them, when I walked at 
his side while he was culling herbs for the benefit orhis 
brethren. All these he taught me, and at least twenty 
more; for wondrous was his wisdom, boundless his know¬ 
ledge, and I was proud to learn. 

Ah look again 1 took at those little yellow poppies; 
they appear to be just come out to catch all that the sun 
will throw into their cups : they appear in their joyance 
and incipient dance to call upon the lyre to sing among 
them. 

Helena. Childish t for one with such a spear against 
his shoulder; terrific even its shadow ; it seems to make 
a chasm across the plain. 

Achilles. To talk or to think like a child is not always 
a proof of folly; it may sometimes push aside heavy griefs 
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where the strength of wisdom fails. What art thou 
pondeting, Helena? 

Ihkna. Recollecting the names of the plants. Several 

of them I do believe I had heard before, but had quite 
forgotten ; my memory will be better now. 

Achilles. Better now ? in the midst of war and tumuli ? 
IfeUna. I am sure it will be, for didst thou not say 
that Chiron taught them? 

^ Achilles. Me sang to me over the lyre the lives of 
Narcissus arid Hyacinthus, brought back by the beautiful 
Hours, of silent unwearied feet, regular as the stars in 
their courses. Many of the trees and bright-eyed flowers 
once lived and moved, and spoke as we are speaking. 

They may yet have memories, although they have cares 
no longer. 

H^Utia, Ah t then they have no memories; and they 
see their own beauty only. 

A(htlUs, Helena ! thou turncst pale, and droopest. 
HeUna. The odour of the bIo<^oms^ or of llie gums, 
or the highth of the place, or something else, makes me 
dizzy. Can it be the wind in my ears ? 

Achilles, There is none. 

IlcUtia, I could wish there were a little. 

Achilles, Be seated, 0 Helena I 
Helena, The feeble are obedient: the weary may rest 
even in the presence of the powerful. 

Achilles, On this very ground where we arc now re« 
posing, they who conducted us hither (old me, the fatal 
prize of beauty was awarded. One of them smiled ; the 
other, whom in duty I love the most, looked anxious, and 
let fall some tears. 

Helena, Yet she was not one of the vanquished. 

Achilles. Goddesses contended for it; Helena was afar. 
Helena. Fatal was the decision of the arbiter ! 

But could not the venerable Peleus, nor Pyrrhus iht 
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infant so beautiful and so hfljilcss, detain thee, 0 Achilles, 

from this sad, sad war? 

Achilles. No reverence or kindness for the race ul 
Atreus brought me against Troy; I detest and abhor 
both brothers: but another man is more hateful to me 
still. Forbear we to name him. The valiant, holding 
the hearth as sacred as the temple, is never a violator of 
hospitality. He carries not away the gold he finds in the 
house 5 he folds not up the purple linen workeil for solem¬ 
nities, about to convey it from the cedar chest to the dark 
ship, together with the wife confided to his protection in 
her husband’s absence, and sitting close and expectant 
by the altar of the gods. 

It was no merit in Menelaus to love thee; it was a 
crime in another—I will not say to love, for even Priam 
or Nestor might love thee—but to avow it, and act on the 
avowal. 

HiUm. Menelaus, it 5$ true, was fond of me, when 
Paris was sent by Aphrodili to our house. It would 
have been very wrong to break my vow to Menelaus, but 
Aphroditi urged me by day and by night, telling me that 
to make her break hers to Paris would be quite inexpiable. 
She told Paris the same thing at the same hour; and as 
often. He repealed it to me every morning: his dreams 
tallied with mine exactly. At last- 

AchilUu The last is not yet come. Helena t by the 
Immortals! if ever I meet him in battle I transfix him 
with this spear. 

HtUna. Pray do not. Aphrodili would be angry anc^ 
never forgive Ihcc. 

AchilUs^ I am not sure of that; she soon pardons. 
Variable as Iris, one day she favours and the next day 
she forsakes. 

Helena. She may then fors.*ike 

Ackillts. Other deities, 0 Helena, watch over and 
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protect thee. Thy two brave brothers are with those 
deities now, and never are absent from their higher 
festivals. 

lUhna. They could protect me were they living, and 
they would. 0 that thou couldst but have seen them ! 

Achilla, Companions of my father on the borders of 
the Phasis, they became his guests before they went all 
three to hunt the boar in the brakes of Calydon. Thence 
too the beauty of a woman brought many sorrows into 
brave men’s breasts, and caused many tears to hang long 
and heavily on t!ie eyelashes of matrons. 

IliUna, Didst thou indeed see my brothers at that 
season ? Yes, certainly. 

Achilla. I saw them not, desirous though I always was 
of seeing them, that I might have learnt from them, and 
might have practised with them, whatever is laudable and 
manly. But my father, fearing my impetuosity, as he 
said, and my inexperience, sent me away. Soothsayers 
had forctoM some mischief to me from an arrow: and 
among the brakes many arrows might (1y wide, glancing 
from trees. 

Helena, I wish thou hadsl seen them, were it only once. 
Three such youths together the blessed sun will never 
shine upon again. 

0 my sweet brothers I how they tended me ! how they 
loved me ! how often they wished me to mount their 
horses and to hurl their javelins. They could only teach 
me to swim with them; and when 1 had well learnt it I 
^vas more afraid than at lirst. It gratified me to be 
praised for anything but swimming. 

I lappy, happy hours! soon over! Docs happiness always 
go away before beauty? It must go then ; surely it might 
stay that little while. Alas! dear Castor ! and dearer Poly* 
deucis ! often shall I think of you as ye were (and oh I as 
I was) on the banks of the Eurotas. Brave noble crea- 
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lures! they were as tall, as terrible, and almost as bcauli 
ful, as thou art. Be not wroth I Blush no more for me. 

Achilku Helena! Helena! wife of Mcnclaus ! iny 
mother is reported to have left about me only one place 
vulnerable: I have at last found where it is. Farewell. 

Helena. 0 leave me not! Earnestly I entreat and 
implore Ihcc, leave me not alone. These solitudes are 
terrible; there must be wild beasts among them j there 
certainly aie Fauns and Satyrs. And there is Cybcli 
who carries towers and temples on her head ; who hates 
and abhors Aphroditi, who persecutes those s/te favours, 
and whose priests are so cruel as to be cruel even to 
themselves. 

AehiUes. According to their promise, the goddesses 
who brought thcc hither in a clouil will in a cloud rccon* 
duct thcc, safely and unseen, into the city. 

Again, 0 daughter of Leda and of Zeus, farewell! 


Ill. 

MP.NELAUS AND HELEN AT TROY. 

After ihi fall Helen ie funued by ^fttulaue uf> the 

fte/s <f Hu fala^e; an MaUentiani defrecata and in- 
lereeptt hit X'tngtance. 

Menelam. Out of my way ! Off! or my sword may 
smite thee, 

Heedless of venerable age. And thou, 

Fugitive 1 stop. Stand, traitress, on that stair— 

Thou mountest not another, by the gods 1 
Now lake the death thou meritest, the death 
Zeus who presides o’er hospitality, 

And every other god whom thou hast left, 

And every other who abandons thcc 
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In this accursed city, sends at last. 

Turn, vilest of vile slaves 1 turn, paramour 
Of what all other women hate, of cowards, 

Turn, lest this hand wrench back thy head, and loss 
It and its odours to the dust and flames. 

Hden. Welcome the death thou promisest! Not fear 
But shame, obedience, duty, make me turn. 

Mdielaus. Duly ! false harlot ! 

Helen. Name too true ! severe 

Precursor to the blow that is to fall ! 

It should alone suffice for killing me. 

Maielaus. Ay, weep : be not the only one in Troy 
Who wails not on this day—its last—the day 
Thou and thy crimes darken with dead on dead. 

Helen. Sparc ! spare ! 0 let the last that falls be me 

There arc but young and old. 

Menelaus. There are but guilty 

Where thou art, and the sword strikes none amiss, 
nearest thou not the creeping blood buzz near 
Like flies? or wouldst thou rather hear it hiss 
Louder, against the flaming roofs thrown down 
Wherewith the streets are pathless ? Ay, but vengeance 
Springs over all; and Nemesis and Ate 
Drove back the flying ashes with both hands. 

I never saw thee weep till now : and now 
There is no pity in thy tears. The tiger 
Leaves not her young athirst for the first milk, 

As thou didst. Thine could scarce have claspt Ihy 

knee 

If she had felt thcc leave her. 

Helen. 0 my child ! 

My only one ! thou livest: ’tis enough ; 

Hale me, abhor me, curse me—these are duties— 

Call me but Mother in the sh.ades of death 1 
She now is twelve years old, when the bud swells 
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And the first colours of uncertain life 
Begin to tinge it. 

Mtmlaus (asidt). Can she think of home ? 

Hers once, mine yet, and sweet Hermion^’s ! 

Is there one spark that cheer’d my hearth, one left, 

For thee, my last of love ! 

Scorn, righteous scorn 
Blows it from me—but thou mayst—never, never— 
Thou shah not sec her even there. The slave 
On earth shall scorn thee, and the damn'd below. 

Helen, Delay not cither fate. If death is mercy, 
Send me among (he captives ; so that Zeus 
May see his offspring led in chains away, 

And thy hard brother, pointing with his sword 
At the last wretch that crouches on the shore, 

Cry, ** She alone shall never sail for Greece !” 
Menelam. Hast thou more words? 

Her voice is musical 

As the young maids who sing to Artemis: 

How glossy is that yellow braid my grasp 

Seiz’d ar;d let loose 1 Ah ! can then years have past 

Since—but the children of the gods, like them, 

SulTer not age. 

Helen ] speak honestly, 

And thus escape my vengeance—was it force 
That bore thee off? 

Heltn, It was some evil god. 

Metulans, Helping that hated man ? 

Heltn, How justly haled I 

Mtnelam, By thee too ? 

Hath he not made thee unhappy ? 

0 do not strike. 

Afenelatis, Wretch 1 

Strike, but do not speak. 
Afenelaus, Lest thou remember me against thy will. 
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HeUn. Lest I look up and see you wroth and sad, 
Against my will; 0 I how against my will 
They know above, they who perhaps can piiy. 

M^ulaus, They shall not save ihcc. 

Then indeed they pity 

Moulans, Prepare for death. 

UeUn. Not from that hand : ^would pain you. 

Mtnelaits. Touch not my hand.—Easily dost thou drop it! 
IhUn. Easy are all things, do but thou command, 
Menelaus. Look up then. 

Helen. To the hardest proof of all 

1 am now bidden: bid me not look up. 

Mmelaus. She looks a.s when I led her on behind 
The torch and fife, and when the blush overspread 
Her girlish face at tripping in the niyrtje 
On the first step before the wreath^ gate. 

Approach me. Fall not on thy knees. 

Helen, The hand 

That is to slay me, best may slay me thus. 

I dare no longer see the light of heaven, 

Nor thine—alas I the light of heaven to me. 

Mtnelaus, Follow me. 

She holds out both arms—and now 
Drops them again.—She comes.—Whystoppesl thou? 

Helen, 0 Mcnclaus ! could thy heart know mine, 

As once it did—for then did they converse, 

Generous the one, the other not unworthy— 

Thou wouldst find sorrow deeper even than guilt. 

Menelaus, And I must lead her by the hand again ? 
Nought shall persuade me, Never. She draws back— 
The true alone and loving sob like her. 

Come, Helen ! \H^ lohs her hand, 

Helen, Oh I let never Creek see this ! 

Hide me from Argos, from Amyclai hide me, 

Hide me from all. 
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Mtntlaus. Thy anguish is loo strong 

For me to strive wilh. 

IftUn. Leave it all to me. 

Menehus. Peace! peace! The wind, 1 hope, is fair 
for Sparta. 


IV. 

THR SHADES OP AGAMEMNON AND IPHIGENEIA. 

AC<i»,vnneu, murdtrtd by Mt v,i/t ClyUmntUrn «« hii 
rttum front ihe Trojan war, i, ,hU at his enitan.e 
among the shadtt by his daughUr Iphigtntia, satri- 
fittd by him to /ro/itiaU /he gods on the outward 

)CUrhfy. 

Iphigoma. Father! I now may lean upon your breast 
Ami you with unrcverled eyes will grasp 
Iphigeneia’s hand. 

We are not shades 
Surely ! for yours throbs yet. 

\vu T r blood 

\'in Troy for Greece? 

R„f iv.. j ‘0 shrink, 

But the sword gleam’d so sharp, and the good priest 

Trembled, and Palhas frown’d above, severe. 

Agammiuno Daughter! 

Beloved father I is the blade 
Again to pierce my bosom ? ’Us unfit 

For sacrifice; no blood is in its veins; 

No god requires it here; here are no wrongs 
To vindicate, no realms to overthrow. ^ 

You are standing as at Aulis in the fane, 

This alonp 1 !*^ butn’d; 

we er. with th. blest, 
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Nor subject to the sufferings we have borne. 

I will win back past kindness. 

Tell me then, 

Tell how my mother fares who loved me so, 

And griev’d, as 'twere for you, to see me part. 

Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 

Amid too idle words, nor asking how 

She prais’d us both (which most ?) for what we did. 

Agamemnon. Ye gods who govern here! do human pangs 
Reach the pure soul thus far below ? do tears 

Spring in these meadows? 

Iphiginiia. No. sweet father, no- 

[ could have answered that; why ask the gods ? 

Agamemnon. Iphigeneia ! 0 my child ! the Earth 
Has gendered crimes unheard-of heretofore. 

And Nature may have changed in her last depths, 
Together with the gods and all their laws. 

iphigeneia. Father ! we must not let you here condemn; 
Not, were the day less joyful: recollect 
We have no wicked here ; no king to judge. 

Poseidon, we have heard, with bitter r.oge 
Lashes his foaming steeds against the skies, 

And, laughing with loud yell at winged fire 
Innoxious to his fields and palaces. 

Affrights the eagle from the sceptred h.md ; 

While Pluto, gentlest brother of the three 
And happiest in obedience, views sedate 
His tranquil rc.ilm, nor envies theirs above. 

No change have we, not even day for night, 

Nor spring for summer. All things are serene, 

Serene loo be your spirit! 

None on earth 

Ever was half so kindly in his house, 

And so compliant, even to a child. 

Never w.is snatch'd your robe away from me. 
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Though going to the council. The blind man 
Knew his good king w.os leading him indoors 
Before he heard the voice that marshall’d Greece. 
Therefore all prais'd you. 

Proudest men themselves 
In others praise humility, and most 
Admire it in the sceptre and the sword. 

What then can make you speak thus rapidly 
And briefly? in your step thus hesitate? 

Are you afraid to meet among the good 
Incestuous Helen here? 

Agamcmmn. 0 1 gods of hell 1 

Iphigeneia. She hath not past the river. 


may waJK 


With our hands link’d nor feci our house’s shame. 

A^mmnon. Never mayst thou, Iphigencia, feel it I 
Auhs had no sharp sword, thou wouldst exclaim, 

Greece no avenger—I, her chief so late, 

Through Erebos, through Elysium, writhe beneath it. 

Jphigtneia. Come, I h-ave belter diadems than those 
UI Argos and Mycenai; come away, 

And I will weave them for you on the bank. 

You will not look so pale when you have walk’d 
A little in the grove, and have told all 
Those sweet fond words the widow sent her child 
/^ ^ less upon thy’shores ! 

bl‘>ws 

That spilt It (0 worse torture !) must she know ? 

Ati the first woman coming from Mycenai 
Will pine to pour this poison in her ear. 

Taunting sad Charon for his slow advance. 

Iphigenela I 

^P^igt/uia. Why thus turn away ? 

U hng me with such fondness 1 I am here. 

Alhw. and where you are, will ever be. 
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Thou art my child; yc$, yes, thou art 

my chihl. 

All was not once what all now is ! Come on, 

Idol of love and truth ! my child ! my child ! 

{A/one.) Fell woman ! ever false ! false w'as thy last 
Dcniincialion, as thy bridal vow; 

And yet even that found faith with me ! The dirk 
Which sever’d flesh from flesh, where this liand rests, 
Severs not, as thou boastedst in thy scoffs, 

Iphigencia’s love from Agamemnon: 

The wife’s A spark may light, a straw consume, 

The daughter’s not her heart’s whole fount hath 
quench’d, 

Tis worthy of the gods, and lives for ever. 

lphii;ouia. What spake my father to the gods above ? 
Unworthy am 1 then to join in prayer? 

If on the last, or any day before, 

Of my brief course on earth, I did amiss, 

Say it at once, and let me be unblest; 

Ihit, 0 my faultless father! why should you? 

And shun so my embraces ! 

Am I wild 

And wandering in my fondness ! 

We are shades! 

Groan not thus deeply ; blight not thus the season 
Of full-orb’d gladness ! Sliades we arc indeed, 

Dut mingled, let us feel it, with the blest. 

I knew it, but forgot it suddenly, 

Altho’ I felt it all at your approach. 

Look on me ; smile with me at my illusion- 
You are so like what you have ever been 
(Except in sorrow) I might well forgot 
I could not win you as I used to do. 

It w'as the first embrace since my descent 
I ever aim’d at: those who love me live, 
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Save one, who loves me mosl, and now would chide me. 

Agamemnon, We want not, 0 Iphigcncia, we 
Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the heart 
With purity, nor words that more and more 
Teach what we know from those wc know, and sink 
Often most deeply where they fall most light. 

Time was when for the faintest breath of thine 
Kingdom and life were little. 

Iphigeneia. Value them 

As little now. 

Agammfion, Were life an<l kingdom all! 
Iphigeneia, Ah! by our death many are sad who loved us 
The little fond EIcctra, and Orestes 
So childish and so bold I 0 that mad boy ! 

They will be happy too. 

- Cheer! king of men 1 

theer! there are voices, songs-Cheer! arms advance. 

Agamemnon. Come to me, soul of peace 1 These 
these alone, * 

These are not false embraces. 

/phig^ma. ^ 

Freshness breathes round me from some 
breeze above. 

NVhat are ye, winged ones ! with golden urns? 


ene /fours. 

(DueetiJttig.) To each an urn we bring; 
Earth’s purest gold 
Alone can hold 

The lymph of the Lethean sprint 
We, son of Alreus! we divide 
The dulcet.from the bitter tide 
That runs athwart the paths of men. 
No more our pinions shall thou see. 

tdTnt”' 

And must away to earth again. 
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Where thou art, thou 
Of braided brow, 

Thou cuird too soon from Argive bowers, 
Where ihy sweet voice U lieard among 
The shades that thrill with choral song, 

None can regret the parted Hours, 

(yis tUf Hours Hu shada of thi 

ivho ftad fought at Troy affrcaok and thant tn <horus iki 

fraists of A^autftnnon and hu Jait^htsr.) 


V. 

A-SOf AND RHODOPfc. 

^:sop, Mh]^ a sUiu in tht haw of Xfinihus. a Samian^ has 
Jar ,t JtUrof'Slaxu tht young girl KhodijK cr i<kOil<>fift 
dtsiintd afttrivards to attain grtat wealth atui renown 
in Egy^t. Rhcdafi attacha her self U /Esof in tpiU 
of his deformity^ and in this Stcond Conversation 
ttlls him haw it cam< to p*us that she was sold into 

1 1 ax try. 

fEsop. And so, our fellow slaves are given to conten¬ 
tion on the score of dignity ? 

Rhodopl I do not believe they are much addicted to con¬ 
tention : for, whenever the good Xanlhus hears a signal of 
such misbehaviour, he either brings a scourge into the midst 
of tliem, or sends our lady to scold them smartly for it. 

/Esop. Admirable evidence against their propensity ! 

Rhoilop}. I will not have you find them out so, nor 

laugh at them. 

Miop. Seeing that the good Xanthus and our lady are 
equally fond of thee, and always visit thee both together, 
the girls, however envious, cannot well or safely be arro¬ 
gant, but must of necessity yield the first place to thee. 

RhoJ.pi. They indeed are observant of the kindness 
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thus bestowed upon me: yet they alTlicl me by taunting 
me continually with what I am unable to deny. 

^.5op. If it is true, il ought little to trouble thee; if 
untrue, less. I know, for I have looked into nothing else 
of late, no evil can thy heart have admlllctl: a sigh of 
thine before the gods would fcmove the heaviest that 
could fall on it. Pray tell me what it may be. Come, 
be courageous; be cheerful. I can easily pardon a smile 
if thou emplcadest me of curiosity. 

Rhedopi. They remark to me that enemies or robbers 
took them forcibly from their parents—and that—and 
that- 

jEsop. Likely enough : what then ? Why desist from 
speaking? Why cover thy face with thy hair and hands? 
Rhodope 1 Rhodopi ! dost thou weep moreover ? 

Rhodopi, It is so sure ! 

Was the fault thine ? 

Rhedoph 0 that it were!—if there was any. 

While it pains thee to tell it, keep thy silence; 
but when utterance is a solace, then impart it. 

Rhodppi, They remind me (oh I who could have had 
the cruelty to relate it?) that my father, my own dear 
father- 

Say not the rest: I know it • his day was come. 
Rhedopi. —Sold me, sold me. You start: you did not 
at the lightning last night, nor at the rolling sounds above. 
And do you, generous /£sop \ do you also call a inisfor* 
tune a disgrace? 

Msop. It it b, 1 am arriong the most dbgraceful of men. 
Didst thou dearly love thy father ? 

Rhedoph All loved him. He was very fond of me. 
^op^ And yet sold thee I sold thee to a stranger 1 
Rhedopi^ He was the kindest of all kind fathers, never* 
thelcss. Nine summers ago, you may have heard perhaps, 
there was a grievous famine in our land of Thrace. 
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Asop. I remember it perfectly. 

Rhodop}. 0 poor /Esop ! and were you too famishing 
in your native Thrygia ? 

/Esop. The calamity extended beyond the narrow sea 
tliat separates our countries, ^^y appetite was sharpened; 
but the appetite and the wits arc equally set on the same 
grindstone. 

Rhoilopi, I was then scarcely five years old : my mother 
died the year before : my father sighed at every funereal, 
but he sighed more deeply at every bridal, song. He 
loved me because he loved her who bore me: and yet I 
made him sorrowful whether I cried or smiled. If ever 
I vexed him, it was because I would not play when he 
told me, but made him, by my weeping, weep again. 

jEsop. And yet he could endure to lose thee ! he, thy 
father! Could any other? could any who lives on the 
fruits of the Earth, endure it? 0 age, that art incum¬ 
bent over me 1 blessed be thou; thrice blessed! Not 
that thou stillest the tumults of the heart and promisest 
eternal calm; but that, prevented by thy beneficence, 
I never shall experience this only intolerable wretched¬ 
ness. 

Rhodopi. Alas ! alas I 

Aisop, Thou art now happy, and sbouldst not utter 
that useless exclamation. 

Rhodopi. You said something angrily and vehemently 
when you stepped aside. Is it not enough that the hand¬ 
maidens doubt the kindness of my father? Must so 
virtuous and so wise a man as /Esop blame him also? 

/Esop. Perhaps he is little to be blamed ; certainly he 
is much to be pitied. 

Rhodopi. Kind heart! on which mine must never rest. 

/Esop. Rest on it for comfort and for counsel when 
they fail thee: rest on it, as the Deities on the breast oi 
mortals, to console and purify it. 
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Rhodoph Could I remove any sorrow from it, I should 
be contented. 

/Esop. Then be so; and proceed in thy narrative. 

Rkodopi. Bear with me a little yet. My thoughts 
have overpowered my words, and now themselves are 
overpowered and scattered. Forty'Seven days ago (this 
is only the forty-eighth since I beheld you lirst) I was a 
child ; I was ignorant, I was careless. 

^scp. If these qualities are signs of childhood, the 
universe is a nursery. 

Rhodopi. AfRiction, which makes many wiser, had no 
such effect on me. But reverence and love (why should 
I hesitate at the one avowal more than at the other?) 
came over me, to ripen my understanding. 

0 Rhodopi! we must loiter no longer upon 
this discourse ? 

Rhodopi. Why not ? 

^sep. Pleasant is yonder beanheld, seert over the high 
papyrus when it waves and bends: deep laden with the 
sweet heaviness of its odour is the listless air that palpi¬ 
tates dimly above it: but Death is lurking for the 
slumberei beneath its blossoms. 

Rhodopi. You must not love then I—but may not I ? 

We wiil-^but- 

Rhedopi, Wet 0 sound that is to vibrate on my 
breast for ever! 0 hour I happier than all other hours 
since time began I 0 gracious gods 1 who brought me 
into bondage! 

^sop. Be calm, be composed, be circumspect. We 
must hide our treasure that we may not lose it. 

Rhodepi. I do not think that you can love me; and I 
fear and tremble to hope so. Ah, yes; you have said 
you did. But again you only look at me, and sigh as if 
YOU repented. 

jEsop, Unworthy as I may be of ihy fond regard* ] 
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am not unworthy of thy fullest confidence; why dis¬ 
trust me ? 

Rhodopi, Never will I—never, never. To know that 
I possess your love, surpasses all other knowledge, dear 
as is all that I receive from you. I should be tired of 
my own voice if I heard it on aught beside: and, even 
yours is less melodious in any other sound than Rhodopi, 

^sop. Do such little girls learn to flatter ? 

Rhodopi, Teach me how to speak, since you could not 
leach me how to be silent. 

Aisop. Speak no longer of me, but of thyself; and 
only of things that never pain thee. 

Rhodopi, Nothing can pain me now. 

/Esop, Relate thy story then, from infancy. 

Rhodopi, I must hold your hand : I am afraid of losing 
you again. 

Alsop, Now begin. \Vhy silent so long ? 

Rhodopi, I have dropped all memory of what is told 
by me and what is untold. 

Asop, Recollect a little. I can be patient with this 
hand in mine. 

Rhodopi, I am not certain that yours is any help to 
recollection. 

Asop, Shall I remove it ? 

Rhodopi, 0 \ now I think I can recall the whole story. 
What did you say ? did you ask any question? 

Aisop, None, excepting what thou hast answered. 

Rhodopi, Never shall I forget the morning when my 
father, sitting in the coolest part of the house, exchanged 
his last measure of grain for a chlamys of scarlet cloth 
fringed with silver. He watched the merchant out of the 
door, and then looked wistfully into the corn-chest. I, 
who thought there was something worth seeing, looked 
in also, and, finding it empty, expressed my dis.ippoint* 
ment, not thinking however about the corn. A faint and 
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transient smile came over his countenance at the sight of 
mine. He unfolded the chlamys, stretched it out willi 
both hands before me, and then cast it over my shoulde rs. 

I looked down on the glittering fringe and screamed with 
joy. He then went out; and 1 know not what flowers 
he gathered, but he gathered many ; and some he placed 
in my bosom, and some in my hair. But I told him with 
captious pride, first that 1 could arrange them better, and 
again that I would have only the white. However, 
when he had selected all the white, and I had placed a 
few of them according to my fancy, I told him (rising in 
my slipper) he might crown me with the remainder. The 
splendour of my apparel gave me a sensation of authority. 
Soon as the flowers had taken their station on my head, 

I expressed a dignified satisfaction at the taste displayed 
by my father, just as if I could have seen how they 
appeared ! But he knew that there was at least as much 
pleasure os pride in it, and perhaps we divided the latter 
(alas 1 not both) pretty equally. He now took me into 
the market'place, where a concourse of people was wait- 
ing for the purchase of slaves. Merchants came and 
looked at me; some commending, others disparaging ; 
but all agreeing that I was slender and delicate, that 1 
could not live long, and that I should give much trouble. 
Many would have bought the chlamys, but there was 
something less saleable in the child and flowers. 

Had thy features been coarse and thy voice 
rustic, they would all have patted thy checks and found 
no fault in thee. 

Rhodepi. As it was, every one had bought exactly such 
another in time past, and been a loser by it. At these 
speeches I perceived the flowers tremble slightly on n\y 
bosom, from my father's agitation. Although he scoffed 
at them, knowing my healthiness, he was troubled inter¬ 
nally, and said many short prayers, not very unlike 
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imprecations, turning his head aside. Proud was I, 
prouder than ever, when at last several talents were 
offered for me, and by the very man who in the beginning 
had undcrvaluc<i me most, and prophesied the worst of 
me. My father scowled at him and refused the money. 
I thought he was playing a game, and began to wonder 
what it could be, since I never had seen it played before. 
Then I fancied it might be some celebration because 
plenty had returned to the city, insomuch that my father 
had bartered the last of the corn he hoarded. I grew 
more and more delighted at the sport. But soon there 
advanced an elderly man, who said gravely, ‘‘Thou hast 
stolen this child : her vesture alone is worth a hundred 
drachmas. Carry her home again to her parents, and do 
it directly, or Nemesis and the Eumenidcs will overtake 
ihce.^^ Knowing the estimation in which my father had 
always been holdcn by his fellow^ciiizens, I laughed again, 
and pinched his ear. He, although naturally choleric, 
burst forth into no resentment at these reproaches, but 
said calmly, “ I think I know thee by name, 0 guest! 
Surely thou art Xanthus the Samian. Deliver this child 
from famine.^' Again I laughed aloud and heartily, and 
thinking it was now my part of the game, I held out both 
my arms and protruded my whole body toward the 
stranger. He would not receive me from my father*$ 
neck, but he asked me with benignity and solicitude if I 
was hungry: at which I laughed again, and more than 
ever: for it was early in the morning, soon after the first 
meal, and my father had nourished me most carefully and 
plentifully in all the days of the famine. But Xanthus, 
waiting for no answer, took out of a sack, which one of 
his slaves carried at his side, a cake of wheaten bread and 
a piece of honeycomb, and gave them to me. I held the 
honeycomb to my falher^s mouth, thinking it the most of 
a dainty. He dashed it to the ground ; but seizing the 
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bread, he began to devour it ferociously. This also I 
thought was in play; and I clapped my hands at his 
distortions. But Xantbus looked at him like one afraid, 
and smote the cake from him, crying aloud, “ Name the 
price.” My father now placed me in his arms, naming a 
price much below what the other had ofTered, saying, 
“The gods are ever with thee, 0 Xanthus ! therefore to 
thee do 1 consign my child.” But while Xanthus was 
counting out the silver, my father seized the cake again, 
which the slave had taken up and was about to replace 
in the wallet. His hunger was exasperated by the taste 
and the delay. Suddenly there arose much tumult. 
Turning round in the old woman's bosom who had 


received me from Xanthus, I saw my beloved father 
stni^ling on the ground, livid and speechless. The 
more violent my cries, the more rapidly they hurried me 
away; and many were soon between us. Little was 1 
wspicious that be had suffered the pangs of fanunc long 
before: alas! and he had suffered them for me. Do I 
weep while I am telling you they ended ? I could not 

^“ T®' * young • but I nnglu have 

S>m ^ ‘ “"‘y of “0 When’s 

bosom. Do you now think him blameable. 0 ^op? 
and seif'df •'!'®® humanity; it was forbearance 

which alone are bniK torments 

Ae e« of de!th oomber 

sL llTtl .r r = “over 

all fortitude I* Tin ' ® weakness above 

corroding his breasT t^' "“".v'l'o rather bears a grief 

to prey on the tendei ^ 
o^te the brm Z 

of Pity has usuaUv th' f’ 0 ““tiful. The dominion 
to the obloquy not only of the malicious, 
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but also of the ignorant and thoughtless, wlio condemn 
in the unfortunate what they applaud in the prosperous. 
There is no shame in poverty or in slavery if we neither 
make ourselves poor by our own improvidence, nor slaves 
by our venality. The lowest and highest of the human 
race are sold ; most of the intermediate arc also slaves, 
hut slaves who bring no money into the market! 

Rhodop}. Surely the great and powerful are never to 
lo be purchased : are they ? 

/Esop. It may be a defect in my vision, but I cannot 
see greatness on the earth. What they tell me is great 
and aspiring, to me seems little and crawling, Let me 
meet thy question with another. What monarch gives 
his daughter for nothing? Kithcr he receives stone wails 
and unwilling cities in return, or he barters her for a 
parcel of spears and horses and horsemen, waving away 
from his declining and helpless age young joyous life, and 
trampling down the freshest and the sweetest memories. 
Midas, in the height of prosperity, would have given his 
daughter to I.ycaon, rather than to the gentlest, the most 
virtuous, the most intelligent of his subjects. Thy father 
threw wealth aside, and, placing thee under the protection 
of Virtue, rose up from the house of Famine to partake 
in the festivals of the gods. 

Release my neck, 0 Khodopfe ! for I have other ques¬ 
tions to ask of thee about him. 

Rhodop}. To hear thee converse on him in such a 
manner, I can do even that. 

Msop. Before the day of separation was he never 
sorrowful? Did he never by tears or silence reveal the 
secret of his soul ? 

Rhodop}. I was loo infantine to perceive or imagine 
his intention. The night before I became the slave of 
X.-inthus, he .sat on the edge of my bed. I pretended to 
be asleep: he moved away silently and softly. I saw 
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him colled in the hollow of his hand the crumbs I had 
wasted on the floor, and then cat them, and then look if 
any were remaining. I thought he did so out of fondness 
for me, remembering that, even before the famine, he 
had often swept up oiT the table the bread I had broken, 
and had made me put it between his lips. I would not 
dissemble very long, but said, 

“Come, now you have wakened me, you must sing 
me asleep again, as you did when I was little." He 
smiled faintly at this, and, after some delay, when he 
had walked up and down the chamber, thus began : “ I 
will sing to thee one song more, my wakeful Rhodopi I 
my chirping bird ! over whom is no mother’s wing ! That 
it may lull thee asleep, I will celebrate no longer, as in 
the days of wine and plenteousness, the glory of Mars, 
guiding in their invisibly rapid onset the d.appled steeds 
of Rhesus. What hast thou to do, my little one, with 
arrows tired of clustering in the quiver? How much 
quieter is thy pallet than the tents which whitened the 
plain of Simols I What knowest thou about the river 
Eurotas ? What knowest thou about its ancient palace, 
once Uodden by assembled gods, and then polluted by 
the Phrygian ? What knowest thou of perfidious men 
or of sanguinary deeds ? 

Pardon me, 0 goddess who presidesl in Cythcra ! 
I am not irreverent to thee, but ever gralcfiil. May she 

upon whose brow I hy my hand, praise and bless thee 
for evermore! 

Ah yes I continue to hold up above the coverlet those 
fresh and rosy palms clasped together; her benefits have 
descended on thy beauteous head, my child t The Fates 
a so avc sung, beyond thy hearing, of pleasanter scones 
than snow-fed Hebrus; of more than dim grollocs and 
s y- right waters. Even now a low murmur swells 
upward to my ear: and not from the spindle comes the 
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sound* but from those who sing slowly over it, bending 
all three their tremulous heads together. I wish thou 
couldst hear it; for seldom are their voices so sweet. 
Thy pillow intercepts the song* perhaps : lie down again, 
lie down, my Rhodope! I will repeat what they are saying: 

“ ‘ Happier shall thou be, nor less glorious, than even 
she, the truly beloved, for whose return to the distaff and 
the lyre the portals of Ta^narus flew open. In the woody 
dells of Ismarus, and when she bathed among the swans 
of Slrymon, the Nymphs called her Eurydici. Thou 
shalt behold that fairest and that fondest one hereafter. 
But hrst thou must go unto the land of the lotos, where 
famine never cometh, and where alone the works of man 
are immortal.* 

‘‘ 0 my child ! the undeceiving Fates have uttered this. 
Other Powers have visited me, and have strengthened my 
heart with dreams and visions. We shall meet again, my 
Khodop^ ! in shady groves and verdant meadows, and we 
shall sit by the side of those who loved us.” He was 
rising: I threw my arms about his neck, and before I 
would let him go, I made him promise to place me not 
by the side, but between them : for 1 thought of her who 
had left us. At that time there were but two, 0 A^sop ! 

You ponder: you are about to reprove my assurance 
in having thus repeated my own praises. I would have 
omitted some of the words, only that it might have dis¬ 
turbed the measure and cadences, and have put me out. 
They arc the very words my dearest father sang; and 
they are the last: yet shame upon me ! the nurse (the 
same who stood listening near, who attended me into 
this country) could remember them more perfectly: it is 
from her I have learnt them since ; she often sings them, 
even by herself. 

/Esop. So shall others. There is much both in them 
and in thee to render them memorable. 
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Kkodopi. Who flatkrs now ? 

FlaUery often nms beyond TnUh> in a hurry 
to embrace her; but not here. The dullest of mortals, 
seeing and hearing thee, would never misinterpret the 
prophecy of the Fates. 

If, turning back, I could overpass the vale of years, 
and could stand on the mountain-top, and could look 
again far before me at the bright ascending morn, we 
would enjoy the prospect together ; we would walk along 
the summit hand in hand, 0 Rhodope, and we would only 
sigh at last when we found ourselves below with others. 


VL 


MARCELLOS AND HANNIBAL. 

hf. Clnuiiius MarctHut^ in <^umand of tht Romon artuy 
ntnr l^onufia, haxunf fallen into an ambut<a*ie oj ih< 
Carihagimatu and tk<ir allUs^ autl teen mortally 
7von tidedt expires in the presence of' llanniM: a Cauhsh 
(hieftain and a surgeon are in attendance, 

HannibaU Could a Numidian horseman ride no faster? 
Marccllus I ho I Marccllus 1 Me moves not—he is dead. 
Did he not stir his lingers? Stand wide, soldiers—wide, 
forty paces—give him air—bring water—halt! Gather 
those broad leaves, and all the rest, growing under the 
brushwood—unbrace his armour. Loose the helmet first 
—his breast rises. I fancied his eyes were fixed on me— 
they have rolled back again. \Vho presumed to touch 
my shoulder? This horse? It was surely the horse of 
Maxcellus! Let no man mount him. Ha! ha ! the 
Romans too sink into luxury; here is gold about the 
charger. 

GaulUh Chieftain, Execrable thief 1 The golden chain 
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of our king under a beast's grinders ! The vengeance of 
the gods hath overtaken the impure- 

HannibaL We will talk about vengeance when we have 
entcicd Rome, and about purity among the priests, if they 
will hear us. Sound for the surgeon. That arrow may 
be extracted from the side, deep as it is.—The conqueror 
of Syracuse lies before me.—Send a vessel off to Carthage. 
Say Hannibal is at the gates of Rome—Marcellus, who 
stood alone between us, fallen. Brave man ! I would 
rejoice and cannot.—How awfully serene a countenance ! 
Such as we liear are in the islands of the Blessed. And 
how glorious a form and stature ! Such too was theirs! 
They also once lay thus upon the earth wet with their 
t)]ood—few other enter there. And what plain armour 1 

Gaulish Chuftain, My parly slew him—indeed I think 
I slew him myself. I claim the chain : it belongs to my 
king: the glory of Gaul requires it. Never will she 
endure to see another take it: rather would she lose her 
last man. Wc swear! we swear ! 

Hannibal. My friend, the glory of Marcellus did not 
require him to wear it. When he suspended the arms of 
your brave king in the temple, he thought such a trinket 
unworthy of himself and of Jupiter. The shield he 
battered down, the breastplate he pierced with his 
sword, these he showed to the people and to the gods; 
hardly his wife and little children saw this, ere his horse 
wore it. 

Gaulish Chiefiaht. Hear me, 0 Hannibal! 

Hannibal. What! when Marcellus lies before me ? 
When his life may perhaps be recalled ? \\Ticn I may 
lead him in triumph to Carthage? When Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, Asia, wait to obey me? Content thee! I will 
give thee mine own bridle, worth ten sucli. 

Gaulish Chief tain. For myself? 

Hannibal. For thyself. 
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Gaulish Chieftain. And these rubies and emeralds and 
that scarlet- 

Hannibal, Yes, yes. 

Gaulish Chieftain. Oglorious Hannibal! unconquerable 
hero ! 0 my happy country ! to have such an ally and 
defender. I swear eternal gratitude—yes, gratitude, love, 
devotion, beyond eternity. 

• Hannibal In all treaties we fix the time : I could 
hardly ask a longer. Go back to thy station—I would 
see what the surgeon is about, and hear what he thinks. 
The life of Marcellusl the triumph of Hannibal! what 
else has the world in it ? only Rome and Carthage : these 
follow. 

Surgeon. Hardly an hour of life is left. 

Mareellus. I must die then! The gcnls be praised ! 
The commander of a Roman army is no captive. 

Hannibal {to the Surgeon). Could not he bear a sea* 
voyage? Extract the arrow. 

Surgeon. He expires that moment. 

Mareellus. It pains me: extract it. 

Hannibal Mareellus, I see no expression of pain on 
your countenance, and never will I consent to hasten the 
death of an enemy in my power. Since your recovery is 
hopeless, you say truly you arc no captive. 

(7a the Surgeon.) Is there nothing, man, that can 
assuage the mortal pain? for, suppress the signs of it as 
he may, he must feel it. Is there nothing to alleviate 
and alky it ? 

Mareellus, Hannibal, give me thy hand —thou hast 
found it and brought it me, compassion. 

[To the Surgeon,) Go, friend ; others want thy aid ; 
several fell around me. 

Hannibal Recommend to your country, 0 Mareellus, 
while time permits it, reconciliation and peace with me, 
informing the Senate of my superiority in force, and the 
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impossibility of resistance. The tablet is ready : let me 
take off this ring—try to write, to sign it at least. 0 t 
what satisfaction I feel at seeing you able to rest upon the 
elbow, and even to smile ! 

A/anel/us. Within an hour or less, with how severe a 
brow would Minos say to me, “Marcellus, is this thy 
writing?*’ 

Rome loses one man: she hath lost many such, and 
she still hath many left. 

HanuibaL Afraid as you are of falsehood, say you this? 
I confess in shame the ferocity of my countrymen. Un 
forlurvitely too the nearer posts are occupied by Gauls, 
infinitely more cruel. The Numidians are so in revenge; 
the Gauls both in revenge and in sport. My presence is 
required at a distance, and I apprehend the barbarity of 
one or other, learning, as they must do, your refusal to exe- 
cute my wishes for the common goo<l, and feeling that by 
this refusal you deprive them of their country, after so long 
an absence. 

Marcellui. Hannibal, thou art not dying. 

Hannibal. What then ? What mean you ? 

Marcellus, That thou mayest, and very justly, have 
many things yet to apprehend : I can have none. The 
barbarity of thy soldiers is nothing to me. Mine would 
not dare be cruel. Hannibal is forced to be absent; and 
his authority goes away with his horse. On tliis turf lies 
defaced the semblance of a general; but Marcellus is yet 
the regulator of his army. Dost thou abdicate a power 
conferred on thee by thy nation ? or wouldst thou acknow¬ 
ledge it to have become, by thy own sole fault, less plenary 
than thy adversary’s? 

I have spoken too much: let me rest: this mantle 
oppresses me. 

Hannibal. I placed my mantle on your head when the 
helmet was first removed, and while you were lying in 
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the sun. Let me fold it under» and then replace the 
ring. 

Marccllus, Take it, Hannibal. It was given me by a 
poor woman who flew to me at Syracuse, and wlio covered 
it with her hair, torn off in desperation that she had no 
other gift to offer- Little thought I that her gift and her 
words should be mine. How suddenly may the most 
powerful be in the ^tuation of the most helpless ! Let 
that ring and the mantle under my head be the exchange 
of guests at parting. The time may come, Hannibal, 
when thou (and the gods alone know whether as con* 
queror or conquered) mayest sit under the roof of my 
children, and in either case it shall serve thee. In iby 
adverse fortune, they will remember on whose pillow lljcir 
lather breathed his last; in thy prosperous (heaven grant 
it may shine upon thee in some other country) it will 
rejoice thee to protect them. We feel ourselves the most 
exempt from affiiction when we relieve it, although we 
w then the most conscious that it may befall us. There 
is one thing here which is not at the disposal of cither. 

Hannibal What ? • 

MarctUus. This body, 

Hannibal. Whilher would you be lifted? Men are 
ready, 


Marcdlm. I meant not so. My strength is failing. 1 
frwm to hear rather what is within than what is without. 
My sight and my other senses are In confusion. I would 
have s^d, This body, when a few bubbles of air shall 

but thy glory will not let thee refuse it to the piety of my 


something else. I perceiv 
an inquietude not visible Ull now 

Du.y Dea,h 
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Hannibal. Thitherward the thoughts of the conqucro* 
and of the conquered fly together. 

A/nrcc/lus, Hast thou any prisoners from my escort? 

Hannibal. A few dying lie about—and let them lie— 
they are Tuscans. The remainder I saw at a distance, 
flying, and but one brave man among them—he appeared 
a Roman—a youth who turned back, though wounded. 
They surrounded and dragged him away, spurring his 
horse with their swords. These Etrurians measure their 
courage carefully, and tack it well together before they 
put it on, but throw it off again with lordly case. 

Marcellus, why think about them? or docs aught else 
disquiet your thoughts? 

Marcdlus. I have suppressed it long enough. My son 
—my beloved son I 

Hannibal. Where is he ? Can it he ? Was ho with you ? 

Marcellus. lie would have shared my fate—and has 
not. Cods of my country 1 beneficent throughout life to 
me, in death surpassingly beneficent, I remlcr you, for 
the last time, thanks. 


vn. 

serno, poi.VBius, and pan.etius. 

The Greek historian Polyhim, and the Greek philosopher 
Pantftius, friends of Vitblius Seif to /^milianus, enter 
his lent after the fall of Carthage. 

Seipio. Polybius, if you have found me slow in rising 
to you, if I lifted not up my eyes to salute you on your 
entrance, do not hold me ungrateful—proud there is no 
danger that you will ever call me; this day of all days 
would least make me so: it shows me the power of the 
immortal gods, the mutability of fortune, the instability 
of empire, the feebleness, the nothingness of man. The 
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earth stands motionless; the grass upon it bends and 
returns, the same to-day as yesterday, the same in this 
age as in a hundred past: the sky darkens and is serene 
again ; the clouds nicU away, but they arc clouds another 
time, and float like triumphal pageants along the heavens. 
Carthage is fallen ! to rise no more! the funereal horns 
have this hour announced to us, that, after eighteen days 
and eighteen nights of conflagration, her last embers are 
extinguishetb 

Polybius. Perhaps, O /Emilianus, 1 ouglU not to have 
come in. 

Scipio, Welcome, my friend. 

Polybius, While you were speaking I would by no 
means interrupt you so idly, as to ask you to whom yon 
have been proud, or to whom could you be ungrateful. 

Scipio, To him, if to any, whose hand is in mine; to 
him on whose shoulder I rest my head, weary with pre¬ 
sages and vigils. Collect my thoughts for me, 0 my 
friend 1 the fall of Carthage hath shaken and scattered 
them. There arc moments when, if we arc <juite con¬ 
tented with ourselves, we never can remount to what we 
were before. 

Polybius. Panxtius is absent. 

Scipio, Feeling the necessity, at the moment, of utter 
loneliness, I despatched him toward the city. There may 
be (yes, even there) some sufferings which the Senate 
would not censure us for assuaging. But behold he 
returns ! We were speaking of you, Pana^tius ! 

Patuctius. And about what beside ^ Come, honestly 
tell me, Polybius, on what are you reflecting and medi¬ 
tating with such sedately intense enthusiasm ? 

Polybius. After the burning of some village, or the 
overleaping of some garden-wall, to exterminate a few 
pirates or highwaymen, I have seen the commander^s tent 
thronged with officers; I have heard as many trumpets 
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arouiKl him as would have shaken down the places of 
themselves: I have seen the horses start from the pre- 
torium as if they would fly from under their trappings, and 
spurred as if they were to reach the cast and west before 
sunset, that nations might hear of the exploit, and sleep 
soundly. And now do I behold in solitude, almost in 
gloom, and in such silence that, unless my voice prevent 
it, the grasshopper is audible, him who has levelled to 
the earth the strongest and most populous of cities, the 
wealthiest and most formidable of empires. I had seen 
Rome 5 I had seen (what those who never saw never will 
see) Carthage; I thought I had seen Scipio: it was but 
the image of him : here I find him. 

Sdpio, There are many hearts that ache this day : there 
arc many that never will ache more : hath one man clone 
it? one man's breath? What air, upon the earth, or 
upon the waters, or in the void of heaven, is lost so 
’ quickly! it flics away at the point of an arrow, and re* 
turns no more I the sca-foam stifles it! the tooth of a 
reptile slops it! a noxious leaf suppresses it. What are 
we in our greatness? Whence rises it? Whither lends 
it ? Merciful gods ! may not Rome be what Carthage is ? 
may not those who love her devotedly, those who will 
look on her with fondness and affection after life, sec her 
in such condition as to wish she were so? 

Polybius^ One of the heaviest groans over fallen Car* 
thage, burst from the breast of Scipio : who would believe 
this talc? 

Scipio. Men like my Polybius: others must never hear it. 

PolybiHS. You have not ridden forth, /^milianus, to 
survey the ruins. 

Scipio. No, Polybius: since I removed my tent to 
avoid the heat from the conflagration, I never have ridden 
nor walked nor looked toward them. At this elevation, 
and three miles off, the temperature of the season is altered. 
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I do not believe, as those about me would have persuaded 

me, that tlie gods were visible in the clouds; that thrones 

of ebony and gold were scattered in all directions; that 

broken chariots and flaming steeds, and brazen bridges, 

had cast their fragments upon the earth ; that eagles and 

lions, dolphins and tridents, and other emblems of power 

and empire, were visible at one moment, and at the next 

had vanished ; that purple and scarlet overspread (he 

mansions of the gods; that their voices were heard at 

first confusedly and discordantly, and that the apparition 

closed with their high festivals. I could not keep my 

eyes on the heavens ; a crash of arch or of theatre or of 

lower, a column of flame rising higher than they were, or 

a universal cry, as if none until then had perished, drew 

them thitherward. Such were the dismal sights .and 

sounds, a fresh city seemed to have been taken every 

hour, for seventeen days. This is the nineteenth since' 

he smoke arose from the level roofs and from the lofty 

temples, and thousands died, and lens of thousands ran 
m search of death. 


Calamity moves me; heroism moves me more. That 

shlTh reprehended, 

hould have cast into the furnace gold and silver, from 

he insufficiency of brass and Iron for arms; that palaces 

the most magnificent should have been demolished by the 

proprietor for their beams and rafters in order to build a 

fhelT whereby the slaves hauled 

them down o the new harbour, should in part be com- 

pcsed of hair, for one lock of which kings^ould have 

found """l u- Asdnibal should have 

found equals, his wife none-my mind, my very limbs 

and tUfd 1 i ‘hus to the weak 

than p"li w" 

«e\er will I call upon thee where thy 
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name can be profaned, and never shall my soul acknow¬ 
ledge a more exalted Power than ihce. 

Pattizlius. The Carthaginians and Moors have, beyond 
other nations, a delicate feeling on female chastity. 
Rather than that their women should become slaves and 
concubines, they slay them: is it certain that Asdrubal 
did not observe, or cause to be observed, the custom ol 
his country ? 

Polybius. Certain: on the surrender of his army his 
wife threw herself and her two infants into the flames. 
Not only memorable acts, of what the dastardly will call 
desperation, were performed, but some also of deliberate 
and signal justice. Avaricious as we called the people, 
and unjustly, as you have proved, ^milianus, I will 

relate what I myself was witness to. 

In a p.art of the city where the fire had subsided, we 
were excited by loud cries, rather of indignation, we 
thought, than of such as fear or lament or threaten or 
exhort; and we pressed forward to disperse the multitude. 
Our horses often plunged in the soft dust, and in the 
holes whence the pavement had been removed for missiles, 
and often reared up and snorted violently at smells which 
we could not perceive, but which we discovered to rise 
from bodies, mutilated and half-burnt, of soldiers and 
horses, laid bare, some partly, some wholly, by the march 
of the troop. Although the distance from the place 
whence we parted to that where we heard the cries, was 
very short, yet from the incumbrances in that street, and 
from the dust and smoke issuing out of others, it was 
some time before we reached it. On our near approach, 
two old men threw themselves on the ground before us, 
and the elder spake thus. “ Our age, 0 Romans, neither 
will nor ought to be our protection: we are, or r.ithcr 
we have been, judges of this land ; and to the uttermost 
of our power wc have invited our countrymen to resist 
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you. The laws arc now yours." The expectation ol 
the people was intense and silent: we li.id heard some 
groans; and now the last words of the okl man were 
taken up by others, by men in agony. 

“ Yes, 0 Romans !” said the elder who accompanied 
him that had addressed us, “the laws arc yours; and 
none punish more severely than yon do treason and parri¬ 
cide. Let your horses turn this corner, and you will see 
before you traitors and parricides.” 

We entered a small square: it had been a market¬ 
place: the roofs of the stalls were demolished, and the 
stones of several columns (thrown down to extract the 
cramps of iron and the lead that fastened them) served 
for the spectators, male and female, to mount on. Five 
men were nailed on crosses; two others were nailed 
against a wall, from scarcity (as we were told) of wood. 
“Can seven men have murdered their parents in the 
same year?" cried 1. 

“ No, nor has any of the seven,” replied the first who 
had spoken. “But when heavy impositions were laid 
upon those who were backward in volunl.try contribu¬ 
tions, these men, among the richest in our city, protested 
by the gods that they had no gold or silver left. Thev 
protested truly." 

“ And they die for this I inhuman, insatiable, inexorable 
wretch!” 


“Their books,” added he, unmoved at my reproaches, 
were seized by public authority and examined. It was 
rtKovered that, inslead of (h* richos in 

external or internal commerce, or in manufactures, or in 
^culture, mstwd of reserving it for the embellishment 
of the city, or the utility of the citizens. inste.ad of lend- 
mg 1 on interest to the industrious and the needy, they 

wcKtt-n 

aging unjust wars by these very means, and others 
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were enslaving their own country. For so heinous a crime 
the laws liad appointed no specific punishment. On such 
occasions the people and elders vote in what manner the 
delinquent shall be prosecuted, lest any ofTonder should 
escape with impunity, from their humanity or improvi¬ 
dence. Some voted that these wretches should be cast 
amid the panthers; the majority decreed them {I think 
wisely) a more lingering and more ignominious death.*’ 
The men upon the crosses held down their heads, 
whether from shame or pain or feebleness. The sun¬ 
beams were striking them fiercely; sweat ran from them, 
liquefying the blood that had blackened and hardened on 
their hands and feet. A soldier stood by the side of each, 
lowering the point of his spear to the ground ; but no one 
of them gave it up to us. A centurion asked the nearest 
of them how he dared to stand armed before him. 

Because the city is in ruins, and the laws still live/’ 
said he. *‘At the first order of the conqueror or the 
elders, I surrender my spear.** 

“What is your pleasure, 0 Commander?” said the 
elder. 

“ That an act of justice be the last public act per¬ 
formed by the citizens of Carthage, and that the sufTer* 
ings of these wretches be not abridged.” 

Such was my reply. The soldiers piled their spears, 
for the points of which the hearts of the crucified men 
thirsted, and the people hailed us as they would have 
hailed deliverers. 
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SCIPIO, PAN.CTIIIS, AND POLYBIUS. 

Tht :amt tftaktrs <enver(t ch the genius o/Cretee. 

Polybitu. Eternal thanks to the Romans !—who, what¬ 
ever reason they may have harl to treat the Greeks as 
enemies, to traverse and persecute such men as Lycortas 
my father, and as Philopocmen my early friend, to con¬ 
sume our cities with fire, and to furrow our streets with 
lorrcnts (as we have heard lately) issuing from the re. 
molten images of gods and heroes, have however so far 
respected the mother of Civilisation and of Law, a.s never 

mockery of erecting Rarbarism and 
Royalty on their vacant bases. 

Patmhus. Our ancient institutions in part exist 5 we 

Z hi 

mid v^lthy nations, and that, having been conquered. 

Te of 5 that every 

illuslrioi producerl a greater number of 

1 ustno s men than all the remainder of the earth around 

and L. 1 "" anywhere enter his hall or portico, 

marbrj ‘heir 

sense of “ commemorative and grateful 

sense of obi gation to us ; that neither his solemn feasts 

amp whltr"* V- ‘‘ ' Z 

rcerfmcnl «^‘'-^hat not 

of the vengeance 

the affiS Ta " 

toward "I'ich lead 

toward another,-would have existed in his country if 
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Greece had not conveyed them. Bethink thee, Scipio, 
how little hath l>cen done by any other nation to pro¬ 
mote the moral dignity or enlarge the social pleasures ol 
the human race. What parties ever met, in their most 
populous cities, for the enjoyment of liberal and specula¬ 
tive conversation ? What Alcibiades, elated with war and 
glory, turned his youthful mind from general admiration 
and from the cheers and caresses of coeval friends, to 
strengthen and purify it under the cold reproofs of the 
aged ? What Aspasia led Thilosophy to smile on Love, 
or taught Love to reverence Philosophy ? These, as thou 
knowest, are not the safest guides for cither sex to follow; 
yet in these were united the gravity and the graces of 
wisdom, never seen, never imagined, out of Athens. 

I would not offend thee by comparing the genius of the 
Roman people with ours: the offence is removable, and 
in part removed already by thy hand. The little of sound 
learning, the little of pure wit, that hath appeared in 
Rome from her foundation, hath been conccntr.atcd under 
thy roof: one tile would cover it. Have we not walked 
together, 0 Scipio, by starlight, on the shores of Surren- 
tum and Baiar, of Iseliia, and Caprea, and hath it not 
occurred to thee that the heavens themselves, both what 
we see of them and what licth above our vision, are 
peopled with our heroes and heroines? The ocean, that 
roars so heavily in the cars of other men, hath for us its 
tuneful shells, its placid nymphs, and its bcrieficcnt ruler. 
The trees of the forest, the flowers, the plants, pa^ed 

indiscriminately elsewhere, awaken and warm our affection; 

they mingle with the objects of our worship ; they breathe 
the spirit of our ancestors ? they lived in our form ; they 
spoke in our language; they suffered as our daughters 
may suffer; the deities rcvisU them with pity , and some 

(we think) dwell among them. 

Poetry 1 poetry I 
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Panatiiis. Yes; lownit. The spirit of Greece, pass¬ 
ing through ami ascending above the world, hath so 
animated universal nature, that the very rocks and woods, 
the very torrents and wilds burst forth with it—and it 
falls, itimilianus, even from me. 

Seiph. It k from Greece I have received my friends 
Panjetius and Polybius. 

PaiiaiiM. Say more, ^milianus! You have indeed 
iwd it here already; but say it again at Rome: it is 
Greece who taught the Romans all beyond the rudiments 
of war: it U Greece who placed in your hand the sword 
that conquered Carthage. 


IX. 

METELLUS AND MARIUS. 

My oriers 

one capable of observaii . mount ihe walls ; 

calm, aclive, intrepid. The n"*' Prompt, 

to the gods in secreev. «r, v arc sacrificing 

only i and hoarseir^nd sounded the horn once 

bushes and purple liliw “P"' 

i^ountil? willing, Wouldst thou 

I explore thf'jinj? =“« >«low or near, may 
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Wliat seesl thou ? Wouldst thou leap down ? Lift the 
ladder. 

Marita. Are there spikes in it where it sticks in the 
turf? I should slip else. 

Metdlus. How ! bravest of our centurions, art even 
thou afraid ? Seesl thou any one by ? 

Marius. Ay ; some hundreds close beneath me. 

McltUus. Retire then. Hasten back; I will protect 
thy descent. 

Marius. May I speak, 0 Metellus, without an oflcnce 
.^0 discipline? 

lifetiUtts.' sKy. 

A/arJ^r.-Listen ! dost thou not hear? 

Mdms. Shafnc on theel alight, ahght! my shield 

sliall cover thee. 

j(farius. there is a murmur like the hum of bees in the 
beanficldof Cereata;’; for the sun is hot, and the ground is 
(M#^. Wheb will it have drunk up for me the blood that 
h^Tun, and is yet oozing on it, from those fresh bodies I 

MeUllus. How? We have not fought for many days ; 
what bodies then arc fresh ones? 

Marius. Close beneath the wall arc those of infants and 
girls • in the middle of the road .arc youths, emaciated j 
eithJI^nwounded or wounded months ago ; some on 
their spear^ others on their swords: no few have re¬ 
ceived in mutual death the last intcrch.inge of friendship ; 
their daggers unite them, hilt to hill, bosom to bosom. 

McUllus. Mark rather the living—what .are they about ? 

;About file sacrifice, which portends them, I 
.conjeciurf. bpt littli; good ; it burns sullenly and slowly. 

/)Thc vife-Afili iBupon the pyre till morning, and still 
be unconsumid, ffllcss they bring more fuel. I will leap 
down and walk cautiously, and return with tidings, i( 

death should spare me. 

1 Th< form of Marius, Arpinum. 
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Never was any race of mortals so uninilitary as these 
Numantians: no walchi no stations, no palisades across 
the streets. 

Mdelhis. Did they want then all the wood for the altar ? 

Marius. It appears so—I will return anon. 

MtUUus. The gods speed thee, my brave honest Marius! 

Marius {returning after an interval). The ladder 
should have been better spiked for that slippery ground. 
I am down again safe however. Here a man may walk 
securely, and without picking his steps. 




Metelhis. Tell me, Caius, what thou sawes] 

Marius. The streets of Numantia. 

Metellus, Doubtless; but what else? 

Marius. The temples and markets and^iiaccs ol 
CISC and fountains. 

Metellus. Art thou crazed, centurion! wl^al 
speak plainly, at once, and briefly. 

Marius. I beheld then all Numantia. / 

Metellus. Has terror maddened thee? hast mou 
cried nothing of the inhabitants but those carcases un^!^ 
the ramparts ? 

Marius. Those, 0 Metellus, lie scattered, alth(^h not 
indeed far asunder. The grc.ater part of the soldidf and 
citizens, of the fathers, husbands, widows, wivW-^otisrf ^ 
were assembled ir^ether. 

Metellus. About the altar ? ^ A" 

Marius. Upon it. 

Metellus. So busy and earnest in devotion 1 but how 
all upon It ? 

Marius. It blazed under them 
round about them. 

Melellus. Immortal gods! Art 
Marius? Thy visage is scorched 
wander after such an enterprise: thy 
hand. 
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Marius. I thought it had cooled again. Why, truly, 
it seems hot: I now feel it. 

MeUUus. Wipe off those embers. 

Marius. 'Twere better : there w ill be none opposite to 
shake them upon, for some time. 

The funereal horn that sounded with such feebleness, 
sounded not so from the faint heart of him who blew it. 
Him I saw ; him only of the living. Should I say it ?— 
there was another: there was one child whom its parent 
could not kill, could not part from. She had hidden it 
in her robe, I suspect; and when the fire had reached it, 
either it shrieked or she did. For suddenly a cry pierced 
through the crackling pinewood, and something of round 
in figure fell from brand to brand, until it reached the 
pavement, at the feet of him who had blown the horn. 
I rushed toward him, for I wanted to hear the whole 
story, and felt the pressure of time. Condemn not my 
weakness, 0 Cscilius! I wished an enemy to live an 
hour longer; for my orders were to explore and bring 
intelligence, ^^^ 1 cn I gazed on him, in highth almost 
<’igantic, I wondered not that the blast of his trumpet was 
so weak : rather did I wonder that Famine, whose hand 
had indented every limb and feature, had left him any 
voice articulate. I rushed toward him, however, ere my 
eyes had measured either his form or strength. He held 
the child against me, and staggered under it. 

“Behold,” he exclaimed, “the glorious ornament of 
a Roman triumph 

I stood horror-stricken; when suddenly drops, as of 
rain, pattered down from the pyre. I looked ; and many 
were the precious stones, many were the amulets and 
rings and bracelets, and other barbaric ornaments, un¬ 
known to me in form or purpose, that tinkled on the 
hardened and black branches, from mothers and wives 
and betrothed maids ; and some, too, I can imagine, 
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ftom robuster arms, things of joyancc won in battle 
The crowd of incumbent bodies was so dense and heavy, 
(hat neither the fire nor the smoke could penetrate upward 
from among them; and they sank, whole and at once, 
into the smouldering cavern eaten out below. He at 
whose neck hung the trumpet, felt this, and started. 

“There is yet room," he cried, “and there is strength 
enough yet, both in the clement and in me." 

He extended his withered arms, he thrust forward the 
gaunt links of his throat, and upon gnarled knees, that 
smote each other audibly, tottered Into the civic fire. It, 
like some hungry and strangest beast on the innermost 
wild of Africa, pierced, broken, prostrate, motionless, 
gazed at by its hunter in the impatience of glory, in tlic 
delight of awe, panted once more, and seized him 1 
I have seen within this hour, O Mclcllus ! what Rome 
in the cycle of her triumphs will never sec, what the Sun 
in his eternal course can never show her, what the Earth 
has borne but now and must never rear again for her, 
what Victory herself h.-is envied her—a Numanlian. ^ ’ 
MtUUus. We shall feast to-morrow. Hope, Caius 
Marius, to become a tribune: trust in fortune. 

Manus. Auguries arc surer: surest ofall is perseverance. 
MtUHus. I hope the wine has not grown vapid in my tent: 
I have kept it waiting, and must now report to Scipio the 
intelligence of our discovery. Come after me, Caius. 

Manus {aknt). The tribune is the discoverer ! the 
centurion is the scout 1 Caius Marius must enter more 
Numantias. Light-hearted Caecilius, thou mayest per¬ 
haps hereafter, and not with humbled but with exulting 
pnde, take orders from this hand. If Scipio’s words are 
fate, to me they sound so, the portab of the Capitol 
may shake before my chariot, as my horses plunge back 
at the applauses of the people, and Jove in hb high domi- 
ole may welcome the citizen of Arpinum. 
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TIRFRIUS AND VIPSANIA. 

Tibtrius Claudha Ntfo having hfcn C0tnpelted hy kts tuothef 
Livia ami by Augvilus to pul away hts Jirst tvi/e Vip 
sania^ the daughter ef Agrip/a, and U marry Julia, 
(he daughter of Augustus, a/tenvards meets Vipsanin 
unexpectedly. 

Tibtrius. Vipsania, my Vipsania, whither art thou 
walking? 

Vipsania. Whom do I sec? my Tiberius? 

Tibtrius. Ah! no, no, no! but thou scest the father 
of thy little Drusiis. Press him to thy heart the more 
closely for this meeting, and give him- 

Vipsania. Tiberius ! the altars, the gods, the destinies, • 
are between us—I will take it from this hand; thus, 
thus shall he receive it. 

Tiberius. Raise up thy face, my beloved ! I must not 
shed tears. Augustus! Livia I yc shall not extort them 
from me. Vipsania, I may kiss thy head—for I have saved 
it. Thou sayest nothing. I have wronged thee; ay? 

Vipsania. Ambition docs not see the earth she treads 
on : the rock and the herbage are of one substance to her. 
Let me excuse you to my heart, 0 Tiberius. It has 
many wants; this is the first and greatesL 

Tibtrius. My ambition, I swear by the immortal gods, 
placed not the bar of severance between us. A stronger 
hand, the hand that composes Rome and sways the 
world- 

Vipsania. Overawed Tiberius. I know it; Augustus 
willed and commanded it. 

Tiberius. And overawed Tiberius! Power bent. 
Death terrified, a Nero ! What is our race, that any 
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should look down on us and spurn tis! AugusUiSi my 
benefaclor, I have wronged thee! Liviri» n)y mother, 
this one cruel deed was ihinc! To reign forsooth is a 
lovely ihing ! 0 womanly appetite 1 Who would have 
been before me, though the palace of Cresar cracked and 
split with emperors, while I, silling in idleness on a cliff 
of Rhodes, eyed the sun as he swang his golden censer 
athwart the heavens, or his image as it overslrode the sea. 
I have it before me; and though it seems falling on me, 
I can smile at it; just as I did from my little favourite 
skiff, painted round with the marriage of Thetis, when 
the sailors drew their long shaggy hair across their eyes, 
many a stadium away from it, to mitigate Us effulgence. 
These too were happy days : days of happiness like these 
I could recall and look back upon with unaching brow. 

0 land of Greece 1 Tiberius blesses thee, bidding ihec 
rejoice and flourish. 

Why can not one hour, Vipsania, beauteous and light 
as we have led, return? 

Vipsania, Tiberius! is it to me that you were speak¬ 
ing? I would not interrupt you; but I thought I heard 
my name as you walked away and looked up toward the 
East. So silent! 

Tiberius. Who dared to call thee? Thou wert mine 
before the gods—do they deny it ? was it my fault? 

Vipsania. Since wc arc separated, and for ever, O 
Tiberius, let us think no more on the cause of it. Let 
neither of us believe that the other was to blame; so 
shall separation be less painful. 

Tibtrita. 0 mother ! and did I not tell ihcc what she 
was? patient in injury, proud in innocence, serene in grief I 

Vipsania. Did you say that loo ? but I think it was so: 
1 had felt little. One vast wave has washed away the 
impression of smaller from my memory. Could Livia, 
could your mother, could she whb was so kind to me_ 
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Tibirius. The wife of Cxsar did it. But hear me now, 
hear me : be calm as I am. No weaknesses are such as 
those of a mother who loves her only son immoderately; 
and none are so easily worked upon from without. Who 
knows w'hat impulses she received? She is very, very 
kind ; but she regards me only ; and that which at her 
bidding is to encompass and adorn me. All the weak 
look after power, protectress of weakness. Thou art a 
woman, 0 Vipsania! is there nothing in thee to excuse 
my mother? So good she ever was to me ! so loving ! 

Vipsania. I quite forgive her: be tranquil, 0 Tiberius I 

Tiberius. Never can I know peace—never can I pardon 
—any one. Threaten me with thy exile, thy separation, 
thy seclusion! remind me that another climate might 
endanger thy health ! There death met me and turned 
me round. Threaten me to lake our son from us! our 
one boy I our helpless little one! him whom we made 
cry because we kissed him both together. Remenibcrcsl 
thou? or dost thou not hear? turning thus away from 
me I 

Vipsania. I hear; I hear. 0 cease, my sweet Tiberius! 
Stamp not upon that stone: my heart lies under it. 

Tiberius. Ay, there again death, and more than death, 
stood before me. 0 she maddened me, my mother did, 
she maddened me—she threw me to where I am at one 
breath. The gods cannot replace me where I was, nor 
alone to me, nor console me, nor restore my scnse.s. To 
whom can I lly ? to whom can I open my heart ? to whom 
speak plainly ? There was upon the earth a man I could 
converse with, and fear nothing : there was a womnn too 
I could love,*and fear nothing. What a soldier, what a 
Roman, was thy father, 0 my young bride ! How could 
those who never saw him have discoursed so rightly upon 
virtue! 

Vipsania. These words cool my breast like pressing 
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his urn against it. He was brave: shall Tiberius want 
courage ? 

Tiberius. My enemies scorn me. I anj a garland 
dropped from a triumphal car, and taken up and looker! on 
for the place I occupied ; and tossed away and laughed at. 
Senators! laugh, laugh! Your merits may be yet re¬ 
warded—be of good cheer! Counsel me in your wisdom, 
what services I can render you, conscript fathers 1 

Vipsania. This seems mockery: Tiberius did not 
smile so, once. 

Tiberius. They had not then congratulatctl me. 

Vipsania. On what ? 

Tiberius. And it was not because she was beautiful, as 
they thought her, and virtuous as I know she is, but be¬ 
cause the flowers on the altar were to be tied together by 
my heart-string. On this they congratulated me. Their 
day will come, Their sons and daughters arc what I 
would wish them to be : worthy to succeed them. 

Vipsania. Where is that quietude, that resignation, 
that sanctity, that heart of true tenderness ? 

Tiberius. Where is my love ? my love ? 

Vipsania. Cry not thus aloud, Tiberius! there is an echo 
in the place. Soldiers and slaves may burst in upon us. 

Tiberius. And see my tears? There is no echo, 
Vipsania! why alarm and shake me so ? We are too 
high here for the echoes : the city is below us. Methinks 
it trembles and totters: would it did I from the marble 
quays of the Tiber to this rock. There b a strange bua 
and murmur in my brain; but I should listen so intensely, 
I should hear the rattle of its roofs, and shout with joy. 

Vipsania. Calm, 0 my life I calm this horrible trans¬ 
port. 

Tiberius. Spake I so loud ? Did I indeed then send 
my voice after a lost sound, to bring it back ; and thou 
fenciedst it an echo? Will not thou laugh with me, as 
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thou wort wont to do, at such an error ? What was 1 
saying to thee, niy tender love, when I commanded—I 
know not whom—to stand back, on pain of death ? Why 
starest thou on me in such agony? Have I hurl thy 
fingers, child? I loose them : now let me look ! Thou 
turnest thine eyes away from me. Oh ! oh I I hear my 
crime ! Immortal gods ! I cursed then audibly, and 
before the sun, my mother I 


LEOFRIC AND CODIVA. 

Tkt La<fy Godtva, riding ivUk htr husband Earl Leo frit 
into thi city of Coventry, tnakts intercession with him 
on behal/ 0/the feof/e^ and teams from his tips on what 
condition he willfardon them. 

Goiiiva. There is a dearth in the land, my sweet I^o- 
fric! Remember how many weeks of drought \ve have 
had, even in the deep pastures of Leicestershire; and 
how many Sundays wc have heard the same prayers for 
rain, and supplications that it would please the Lord in 
his mercy to turn aside his anger from the poor pining 
cattle. You, my dear husband, have imprisoned more 
than one malefactor for leaving his dead ox in the public 
way; and other hinds have (led before you out of the 
traces, in which they and their sons and their daughters, 
and haply their old fathers and mothers, were dragging 
the abandoned wain homeward. Although wc were ac¬ 
companied by many brave spearmen and skilful archers, 
it was perilous to pass the creatures which the farm-yard 
dogs, driven from the hearth by the poverty of their 
masters, w ere tearing and devouring ; while others, bitten 
and lamed, filled the air either with long and deep howls 
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or sharp and quick barkings, as they struggled with 
hunger and feebleness or were exasperated by heat and 
[lain. Nor could the thyme from the heath, nor the 
bruised branches of the fir-tree, extinguish or abate the 
foul odour. 

Ifofric. And now, GcKliva my darling, thou art afraid 
we should be eaten up before we enter the gates of 
Coventry; or perchance that in the gardens there arc 
no roses to greet thee, no sweet herbs for thy mat and 
pillow. 

Godiva, Lcofric, I have no such fears. This is the 
month of roses: I find them everywhere since my blessed 
marriage; they, and all other sweet herbs, I know not 
why, seem to greet me wherever I look at them, as 
though they knew and expected me. Surely they cannot 
feel that I am fond of them. 

UoJri<. 0 light laughing simpleton ! But what wouldsl 
thou? I came not hither to pray; and yet if praying 
would satisfy thee, or remove the drought, I would ride 
up straightway to Saint Michael’s and pray until mornings 

Godiva. I would do the same, 0 Lcofric! but Cod 
hath turned away his car from holier lips than mine. 
Would my own dear husband hear me, if I implored him 
for what is easier to accomplish ? What he can do like 
God. 

Ijofric. How 1 What is it ? 

Godiva. I would not, in the first hurry of your wrath, 
appeal to you, my loving lord, in behalf of these unhappy 
men who have offended you. 

Liofric. Unhappy! is that all? 

Godiva. Unhappy they must surely be to have offended 
you so grievously. What a soft air breathes over us! 
how quiet and serene and still an evening! how calm ore 
the heavens and the earth 1 shall none enjoy them? Not 
even we, my Leofric 1 The sun is ready to set: let il 
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never set, 0 Leofric, on your anger. These are not my 
words ; they are better than mine; should they lose their 
virtue from my unworthiness in uttering them ! 

Ltofric. Godiva, wouldst thou plead to me for rebels? 

Godiva. They have then drawn the sword against you ! 
Indeed I knew it not. 

Uofric, They have omitted to send me my dues, 
established by my ancestors, well knowing of our nuptials, 
and of the charges and festivities they require, and that in 
a season of such scarcity my own lands are insufficient. 

Codiva, I f they were starving as they said they were_ 

leofric. Must I starve too I Is it not enough to lose 
my vassals? 

Codiva. Enough ! 0 God ! too much ! too much I may 
you never lose them! Give them life, peace, comfort, 
contentment. There are those among them who kissed 
me in my infancy, and who blessed me at the baptismal 
font. Leofric, Lcofric! the first old man I meet I shall 
think is one of those; and I shall think on (he blessing 
he gave and (ah me!) on the blessing I bring back to 
him. My heart will bleed, will burst—and he will w'cep 
at it 1 he will weep, poor soul! for the wife of a cniel 
lord who denounces vengeance on him, who carries death 
into his family* 

Ijofrio. We must hold solemn festivals. 

Codiva. We must indeed. 

Leofric. Well then. 

Codiva. Is the clamourousness that succeeds the death of 
God's dumb creatures, are crowded halls, are slaughtered 
cattle, festivals? are maddening songs and giddy dances, 
and hireling praises from party*coloured coals? Can the 
voice of a minstrel tell us better things of ourselves than 
our own internal one might tell us? or can his breath 
make our breath softer in sleep ? 0 my beloved 1 let 
everything be a joyance to us: it w'ill, if w'e will. Sad is 
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the (lay, and worse must follow, when wc hear (lie black¬ 
bird in the garden and do not Ihrob with joy. Ihil, Leo* 
fric, the high festival Isslrown by the servant of Cod upon 
the heart of man. It is gladness, it is thank.sgiving; it 
is the orphan, the starveling pressed to the bosom, and 
bidden as its first commandment to remember its bene¬ 
factor. We will hold this festival, the guests arc ready i 
we may keep it up for weeks, and months, and years 
together, and always be the happier and the richer for it. 
The beverage of this feast, 0 Leofric, is sweeter than bee 
or flower or ^^ne can give us: it flows from heaven ; and 
in heaven will it abundantly be poured out again, to him 
who pours it out here unsparingly. 

L/ofric. Thou art wild. 

Godiva. I have indeed lost myself. Some Power, 
some good, kind Power, melts me (body and soul and 
voice) into tenderness and love. 0, my husband, we 
must obey it. Look upon me! look upon me I lift youi 
sweet eyes from the ground I I will not cease to suppli¬ 
cate ; I dare not. 

liofric^ We may think upon it. 

Godiva. Never say that 1 What I think upon goodness 
when you can be good ? Let not the infants cry for 
sustenance I The mother of our blessed Lord will hear 
them ; us never, never afterward. 

LiofrU^ Here comes the bishop : we arc but one mile 
from the walls. Why dismounlcst thou ? No bishop can 
expect it. Godiva! my honour and rank among men arc 
humbled by this: Earl Godwin will hear of it: up ! up 1 
the bishop hath seen it: he urgclh his horse onward : dost 
thou not hear liim now upon the solid turf behind thee? 

Godiva, Never, no, never will I rise, 0 Leofric, until 
you remit this most impious lax, this lax on hard labour, 
on hard life. 

Turn round : look how the fat 


nag canters, as 
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to the tune of a sinner’s psalm, slow and hard-breathing. 
What reason or right can the people have to complain, 
while their bishop’s steed is so sleek and well caparisoned ? 
Inclination to change, desire to abolish old usages. Up! 
up! for shame! They shall smart for it, idlers! Sir 
bishop, I must blush for my young bride. 

Codiva, My husband, my husband I will you pardon 
the city? 

Lcofric, Sir bishop ! I could not think you would have 
seen her in this plight. Will I pardon? Yea, Godiva, 
by the holy rood, will I pardon the city, when thou ridest 
naked at noontide through the streets. 

Godiva. 0 my dear cruel Leofric, where is the heart 
you gave me! It was not so! can mine have hardened 
it! 

Bishop. Earl, thou abashest thy spouse; she turneth 
pale and wccpclh. Lady Godiva, peace be with thee. 

Godiva. Thanks, holy man! peace will be with me 
when peace is with your city. Did you hear my lord’s 
cnicl word ? 

Bishop. I did, lady. 

Godiva. Will you remember it, and pray against it? 
Bishop. Wilt thott forget it, daughter? 

Godiva. I am not offended. 

Bishop. Angel of peace and purity ! 

Godiva. But treasure it up in your heart: deem it 
an incense, good only when it is consumed and spent, 
ascending with prayer and sacrifice. And now what 
was it ? 

Bishop. Christ save us! that he will pardon the city 
when thou ridest naked through the streets at neon. 
Godiva. Did he not swear an oath ? 

Bishop. Me swarc by the holy rood. 

Godiva. My Redeemer 1 thou hast heard it I Save the 
city I 
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JUofric. We are now upon Ihe beginning of ihe pave¬ 
ment : these are the suburbs : let us think of feasting : we 
may pray afterward : to-morrow we shall rest. 

Godiva. No judgments then to-morrow, Lcofric ? 

Leofru, None : we will carouse. 

Godiva. The saints of heaven have given me strength 
and confidence : my prayers arc heard : the heart of my 
beloved is now softened. 

LcofrU Ay, ay—they shall smart though. 

Godiva. Say, dearest Lcofric, is there indeed no otlicr 
hope, no other mediation? 

Ltofrtc. I have sworn; beside, thou Imsl made me 
redden and turn my face away from thee, and all the 
knaves have seen it; this adds to the city's crime. 

Godiva. I have blushed too, Leofric, and was not rash 
nor obdurate. 

Liofru. But thou, my sweetest, art given to blushing ; 
there is no conquering it in thee. 1 wish thou hadst not 
alighted so hastily and roughly: it hath shaken down a 
sheaf of Ihy hair; lake heed Ihou sil not upon it, lest it 
anguish thea Well done ! it mingleth now sweetly with 
the cloth of gold upon the saddle, running here and there, 
as if it had life and faculties and business, and were work* 
ing there upon some newer and cunningcr device. 0 my 
beauteous Eve 1 there is a Paradise about thee 1 the world 
is refreshed as thou movest and brcalhcsl on il. I cannot 
see or think of evil where thou art. I could throw my 
arms even here about thee. No signs for me ! no shaking 
of sunbeams! no reproof or frown or wonderment—I vjill 
say it—now then for worse—I could close with my kisses 
thy half-open lips, ay, and those lovely and loving eyes, 
before the people. 

Godiva. To-morrow you shall kiss me, and they shall 
bless you for it. I shall be very pale, for to night I must 
fast and pray. 
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L^^fric. I do not hear thee ; the voices of the folk arc 
60 loud under this archwa'y. 

Godiva \f 0 herself), God help them ! good kind souls ! 
I hope they will not crowd about me so to-morrow. 0 
Leofric! could my name be forgotten ! and yours alone 
remembered ! 15ut perhaps my innocence may save me 
from reproach ! and how many as innocent are in fear and 
famine! No eye will open on me but fresh from tears. 
What a young mother for so large a family ! Shall my 
youth harm me ! Under God's hand it gives me courage. 
Ah, when will the morning come! ah, when will the 
noon be over! 


The Mory of Godiva, at one of who^e festivals or fairs I was pro* 
scnl in my boyhood, has always interested me : and I wrote a paem 
on it, silting, I remember, by the squan .it Rugby. When I 
showed it to the friend in whom I had most couhdence, he began to 
^cofTat the subject; and on his reaching (he last line his laughter 
was loud and immoderate. This Convcrsaiiun has brought both 
laughter and stanza back to me, and the earnestness witli which I 
entreated and Implored my friend not to Ull the Afc/r; so heart- 
slrickeuly .and desperately was I ashamed. The verses are these, 
if any one vise should wish another laugh at me 

In every hour, in every mood, 

O lady, it is sweet and good 
To bathe the soul in prayer ; 

And at the close of such a day, 

When \vc have ceased to bless an<l pray, 

To dream on thy long hair. 

May the pcppciiuint be still grooving on the bank in that place I 

W. S. L 
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XIU 

TANCRKDI ANn CONSTANTIA. 

During (hi struggU /^r the craivn 0/ SUily h{txv€en the 
Emperor Henry VL, married to Comtance daughter 
of the Sidiian iCing Willuim //., and I'atured Count 
0/Lecee, natural ton 0/ King Roger i/., Constate hae 
fallen a prisoner into the hands of Tana ed, 

Com/anHa. Is Ihis in mockery, sir ? Do you place me 
under a canopy, and upon what (no doubt) you presume 
to call a throne, for derision ? 

Tamredi. Madonna ! if it never were a throne before, 
henceforward let none approach it but with reverence! 
The greatest, the most virtuous, of queens and empresses 
(it were indecorous in such an inferior as I am to praise in 
your presence aught else in you that raises men's adniira 
lion) leaves a throne for homage wherever she has rested. 

Consfattiia. Count Tancredi 1 your past conduct it] 
accords with your present speech. Your courtesy, great 
as it is, would have been much greater, if you yourself 
had taken me captive, and had not turned your horse 
and rode back, on purpose that villanous hands might 
seize me. 

Tanmdi. Knightly hands (I speak it with all sub¬ 
mission) are not villanous. I could not in my heart 
command you to surrender; and I would not deprive 
a brave man, a man distingubhed for deference an<l 
loyally, of the pleasure he was about to enjoy in en¬ 
countering your two barons. I am confident he never 
was discourteous. 

Comtantia. He was; he look my horse’s bridle by the 
tnt, turned his back on me, and would not let me go. 
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Tan<nJi. War sometimes is guilty of such enorniitics> 
and even worse. 

Comtantia, I would rather have surrendered myself 
to the most courageous knight in Italy. 

Tancredi, Which may that he ? 

Comtantia. By universal consent^ Tancredi, Count o( 
Lecce. 

Tancredi, To possess the highest courage, is but small 
glory ; to be without it, is a great disgrace. 

Constantia. Loyalty, not only to ladies, but to princes, 
is the true and solid foundation of it. Count of Lecce! 
am I not the daughter of your king ? 

Tancredi, I recognise in the Lady Constantia the 
(laughter of our late sovran lord, King William, of glorious 
memory. 

Constantia^ Recognise then your queen. 

Tancredi, Our laws, and the supporters of these laws, 
forbid it. 

Constantia. Is that memory a glorious one, as you call 
it, which a single year is suIBcient to erase? And did 
not my father nominate me his heir ? 

Tancredi, A kingdom is not among the chattels of a 
king : a people is paled within laws, and not within parks 
and chases: the powcrfullcsl have no privilege to sport 
in that inclosure. The barons of the realm and the 
knights and the people assembled in Palermo, and there 
by acclamation called and appointed me to govern the stafe. 
Certainly the Lady Constantia is nearer to the throne in 
blood, and much worthier: I said so then. The unani¬ 
mous reply was that Sicily should be independent of all 
other lands, and that neither German Kings nor Roman 
Emperors should control her. 

Constantia. ^'ou must be aware, sir, that an armed 
resistance to the Emperor is presumptuous and traitorous. 
Tancredi, He has carried fire and sword into njy 
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country, and has excited the Genoese and Pisans, men 
speaking the same language as ourselves, to debark on 

villages, and to consume our 

ConUantia. Being a sovran, he possesses the undoubted 
right. 

rcs£ hTm*' ‘ ‘'“™ “ "S'" 'o 

Righ,, oo righ., app„„i„ , 

Vere I s ill a vassal, I should remember that I am a 

Sman. ^ 

the'^nrt'!l“x "e''‘ to 

Whf.' "" ‘"f Precludes you. 

/tfW,. \\ hat bar can there be which my sword and 
my people s love are unable to bear down ? 

Constaniia. Excuse my answer 

»he :CuL" '“' "" "" -nd acuons, 


F 
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Constanlia. Our Holy Father ? 

Tancudi. Our holiest, our holy one, “oar Falhei 
which is in heaven.” She wants no apolc^ : precedent 
is nothing : but remember our ancestors: I say ours; for 
I glory in the thought that they are the same, and so near. 
Among the early dukes of Normandy, vanquishers of 
France, and (what is greater) conquerors of England, fewer 
were born within the pale of wedlock than without. 
Nevertheless the ladies of our nation were always as 
faithful to love and duty, as if hoods and surplices and 
psalms had gone before them, and the church had been 
the vestibule to the bed-chamber. 

Couslantia. My cousin the countess was irreproachable, 
and her virtues have rendered you as popular as your ex¬ 
ploits. Who is this pretty boy who holds down his head 
80 , with the salver in his hand ? 

Tamredi. He is my son. 

Comtantia. Why then docs he kneel before me? 

Tancrtdi. To teach his father his duty 

Constantia. You acknowledge the rights of my husband ? 

Tancr<di. To a fairer possession than fair Sicily. 

Constantia. I must no longer hear this language. 

Taiuredi. I utter it from the depths of a heart as pure 
as the coldest. 

Constantia {to the boy). Yes, my sweet child ! I accept 
the refreshments you have been holding so patiently and 
present so gracefully. But you should have risen from 
your knees, such a posture is undue to a captive. 

Boy. Papa! what did the lady say? Do you ever 
make ladies caplivc-s? 

{To Constantia). Run away ; I will hold his hands for 
him. 

Comtantia. 1 intend to run away; but you are quite 
as dangerous as your father. Count 1 you must name my 
ransom. 
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Taturtdi. Madonna, I received it when you presented 
your royal hand to my respectful homage. The barons 
who accompanied you are mounted at the door, in order 
to reconduct you; and the most noble and the most 
venerable of mine will be proud of the same permission. 

Comtantia. I also am a Sicilian, Tancredi! I also am 
sensible to the glories of the Norman race. Never shall 
my husband, if I have any influence over him, be the 
enemy of so courteous a knight. I could almost say 
prosper I prosper 1 for the defence, the happiness, the 
example, of our Sicily, 


Tantndi. We may be deprived of territory and power • 
but never of knighthood. The brave alone can merit it.’ 
the brave alone confer it. the recreant alone can lose 

I T “Norman blood in my veins I am 

a kmght: and our blood and our knighthood are given us 
to defend the sex. Insensate 1 I had almost said the 
weaker I and with your eyes before me ! 

rawredi. Lady 1 the sword which I humbly lav at 
your feet was, a few years ago, a black misshapen mass 
metal: the gold that surrounds it, the jewel Uni sur 

s i-s f‘T 

cast value, jt otues the greatest to Us position. 


AJIl, 


MAHOMET AND SERGIUS. 

kU ub,ma and hi, a,firatU„, to hi, 
Srxtnd, tk 4 Nutorian ,nonk Strpu,. ' 
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is tempered nowhere in such perfection as by the waters 
of Abbana and Pharphar. 

Ser^iits. I demur to this. 

Mahomet. I would engage to give thee in exchange 
the whole of Europe. 

Sergius. Mahomet, thou ait ambitious. 

Mahomet. To serve my friend; otherwise no mortal 
was ever so far removed from it. I have many other 
faults; none however which a friend can suffer from, or 
ought to see. 

Sergius. Although I little doubt that any plausible new 
religion would subvert the old rottenness that Uesaccumu* 
latcd around us, now that people find the priests of Christ 
assuming the garb and language of despots, with the 
temper and trade of executioners, yet it may be the labour 
of years to penetrate with an army from the centre of 
Arabia into this country. 

Mahomet. Of two or three at most. I have had visions 
that promise me Syria, 

Sergius. Mahomet, the system I laid down for thee 
contains no visions. 

Mahomet. Many spring from it. 

Sergius. Thou wouldst alter it, I sec. 

Mahomet. It was too pure: people have fed upon pro¬ 
digies ; they must have them still. Situate the native of 
a watery plain up^'^n the mountain, and he will regret the 
warm comfortable fogs and the low fleeting lights of his 
marsh. I would continue on the best terms with my 
adviser and guide; but verily my entrails yearn for the 
good people of Damascus. 

Sergius. Leave them to nre; and if thy entrails yearn 
lake a goblet of Cyprus. 

Mahomet. I dare not drink wine: it aggravates my 
malady, the only one to which I am subject. Another 
inspiration here comes over me. I will forbid the use 
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of this beverage. \\T)y should others enjoy what I can 
not? 

Sergius. True religionist! But, Mahomet! Mahomet! 
will vision upon vision, revelation upon revelation, super¬ 
sede this delicious habit? Relinquish such an impr.ac- 
ticable conceit. Forbid svine indeed ! God himself, if 
he descended on earth, and commanded it in a louder 
and clearer voice than that at which the creation sprang 
forth, unless first he altered the composition both of body 
and soul, would utterly fail in this comm.mdmcnt. 

Mahomet, I will order it; I will see it executed; for 
now thou urgest me. Yea, Sergius! men shall absuin 
from wine in all those regions of the earth where wine 
hath fragrance and captivation : and they shall continue 
to drink it and be damned where it is nauseous and fiery 
snd /Ethiopian in complexion: and the priests in those 
regions shall drink the most of it. Thus saith the Lord. 

Sergius. He hath said many things which nobody 
minds. If whole nations abstain from wine, by any 
ordinance, prophetic or angelic, and from such wine as 
Syria and Cyprus and Chios and Crete afford us, there 
will be a miracle not resembling most others 5 no miracle 
of a moment, witnessed by the ignorant and run away 
with by the impostor, a sacrilege to examine; but a mir¬ 
acle to be touched and intenog.-itcd, as long, as attentively, 
as intrinsically, as the most incredulous could require, 
and such as all the world must acknowledge to be irresist¬ 
ible, and must bend before its divinity. ^ 

Mahomet. Hitherto, when I dreamed that thou madcst 
to me any cession of territory for the plantation of the 
faith, thou didst give me thy blessing and cede it. 

Sngius. And thou didst to me in like manner. But 
now thy dreams cover nation after nation 5 let us agree, 
my friend Mahomet, to dream no more. Lie on thy left 
side, man, on thy noble camel-hair couch, white and 
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black like a zebra (as thou boaslcst in thy poetry), and 
never turn thy face again toward Syria. 

Mahonut. This seems, my friend, like a threat. 

Sfrgius. Say rather, like divination. 

Mahonut. I can divine belter than thou cansl. 

Sergius. Contentment is better than divination or 
visions. Thou wert born and educated in Arabia: and 
nothing can transcend the description thou hast given me 
of ihy native country. 

Mahomet. All native countries arc most beautiful; yet 
we want something from them which they will not give 
us. Our first quarrels of any seriousness arc with them ; 
as the first screams and struggles of infants, the first tear* 
ing of robes and sobs of anger, are against their mothers. 

Delightful is it to bathe in the moonsea on the sands, 
and to listen to talcs of genii in the tent: but then in 
Arabia the anxious heart is thrown into fierce and 
desperate commotion, by the accursed veil that separates 
be.'iuly from us. There we never see the blade of that 
sweet herbage rise day after day into light and loveliness, 
never see the blossom expand ; but receive it iinseiccted, 
unsolicited, and unwon. Happy the land where the 
youthful arc without veils, the aged without suspicion; 
where the antelope may look to what resting-place she 
listeth, «and bend her slender foot to the fountain that 
most invites her. 

Odoriferous gales! whether of Deban or of Dafar, if 
ye bring only fragrance with you, carry it to the thought¬ 
less and lighl-hcartcti! carry it to the drinker of wine, to 
the fcastcr and the dancer at the feast. If ye never have 
played about the beloved of my youth, if ye bring me no 
intelligence of her, pass on I away with you I 
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XIV, 

FILIPPO LIPPI AND EOGKNIUS IV. 

The painter Fra Filippo Lippi 1 ou hit re turn from 
iapth'ity in Barbary^ it questioned by Pope P.u^emut 
IV. (oneeming hit experiences in the service of the 
corsair Ahdul, 

Eu^tttius. How wen thou mainly occupied ? 

Filippo. I will give your Holiness a sample both of my 
employments and of Abdul's character. He was going 
one evening to a country house, about fifteen miles from 
Tunis \ and he ordered me to accompany him. I found 
there a spacious garden, overrun with wild* flowers and 
most luxuriant grass, in irr^lar tufts, according to the 
dryness or the humidity of the spot. The clematis over* 
topped the lemon and orange trees; and the perennial 
pea sent forth here a pink blossom, here a purple, here 
a white one, and, aher holding (as it were) a short 
conversation with the humbler plants, sprang up about 
an old cypress, played among its branches, and miti* 
gated its gloom. White pigeons, and others in colour 
like the dawn of day, looked down on us and ceased 
to coo, until some of their companions, in whom they 
had more confidence, encouraged them loudly from r^ 
meter boughs, or alighted on (he shoulders of Abdul, 
at whose side I was standing. A few of them examined 
me in every position their inquisitive eyes could take, 
displaying all the advantages of their versatile necks, 
and pretending querulous fear in the midst of petulant 
approaches. 

Eugenius, Is it of pigeons thou art talking, 0 Filippo? 
1 hope it may be. 
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Filippo, Of Abdul's pigeons. He was fond of taming 
all creatures; men, horses, pigeons, equally: but he tamed 
tliem all by kindness. In this wilderness is an edifice not 
unlike our Italian chapter-houses built by the Lombards, 
with long narrow windows, high above the ground. The 
centre is now a bath, the waters of which, in another 
part of the enclosure, had supplied a fountain, at present 
in ruins, and covered by tufted canes, and by every variety 
of aquatic plants. The structure has no remains of roof: 
and, of six windows, one alone is unconcealed by ivy. 
This had been walled up long ago, and the cement in the 
inside of it was hard and ]>olishcd. Lippi!’* said 
Abdul to me, after I had long admired the place in silence, 
“I leave to thy superintendence this bath and garden. 
Be sparing of the leaves and branches: make paths only 
wide enough for me. Let me see no mark of hatchet or 
pruning hook, and tell the labourers that whoever takes 
a nest or an egg shall be impaled.” 

Eugtnius. Monster ! so then he would really have 
impaled a poor wretch for eating a bird's egg? How 
disproportionate is the punishment to llie offence ! 

Filippo, He efficiently chocked in his slaves the desire 
of transgressing his command. To spare them as much 
as possible, I ordered them merely to open a few spaces, 
and to remove the weaker trees from the stronger. Mean¬ 
while I drew on the smooth blank window the figure of 
Abdul and of a beautiful girl. 

Eugotius, Rather say handmaiden: choicer expres¬ 
sion : more decorous. 

Filippo. Holy Father ! I have been lately so much out 
of practice, I take the first that comes in my W'ay. Hand¬ 
maiden I will use in preference for the future. 

Eugenius. On then ! and God speed thee ! 

Filippo. I drew Abdul with a Idooming handmaiden. 
One of his feet is resting on her lap, and she is drying 
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the ankle with a saffron robe, of which the greater pari is 
fallen in doing it That she is a bondmaid is discernible, 
not only by her occupation, but l)y her humility and 
patience, by her loose and flowing brown hair, and by 
her eyes expressing the timidity at once of servitude and 
of fondness. The countenance was taken from fancy, and 
was the loveliest I could imagine: of the figure I had 
some idea, ha\ing seen it to advantage in Tunis. After 
seven days Abdul returned. He was delighted with the 
improvement made in the garden. I rcfjueslcd him to 
visit the bath. “ We can do nothing to that,” answered 
he impatiently. There is no smlalory, no dormitory, no 
drcssing*room, no couch. Sometimes I sit an hour there 
in the summer, because I never found a fly in it: the 
principal curse of hot countries, and against which 
plague there is neither prayer nor amulet, nor indeed 
any human defence.” He went away into the house. 
At dinner he sent me from his table some quails and 
ortolans, an<l tomatoes and honey and rice, beside a 
basket of fruit covered with moss and baydeaves, under 
which I found a verdino fig, deliciously ripe, and bear* 
ing the impression of several small teeth, but certainly 
no reptile’s. 

JSugtnius. There might have been poison in them for 
all that. 

ftlippc. About two hours had passed, when I heard a 
whirr and a crash in the windows of the' bath (where I 
had dined and was about to sleep) occasioned by the 
settling and again the flight of some pheasants. Abdul 
entered. ‘‘Beard of the Prophet I What hast thou been 
doing? That is myselfl No, no, Lippi I thou never 
cansl have seen h^r: the face proves it: but those limbs I 
thou hast divined them aright: thou hast had sweet 
dreams then 1 Dreams are large possessions: in them 
the possessor may cease to possess his own. To the slave 
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0 Allah ! to the slave is permitted what is not his!—1 
burn with anguish to think how much—yea, at that very 

hour. I would notanothcr should, even in a dream-but, 

Lippi! thou never canst have seen above the sandal?” 
To which I answered, “ I never have allowed my eyes to 
look even on that. But if any one of my lord Abdul’s 
fair slaves resembles, as they surely must all do, in duty 
and docility, the figure I have represented, let it express 
to him my congratulation on his happiness.” “I be¬ 
lieve,” said he, “such representations are forbidden by 
the Koran ; but as I do not remember it, I do not sin. 
There it shall stay, unless the angel Gabriel comes to 
forbid it.” He smiled in saying so. 

Eugitiius. There is hope of this Abdul. His faith 
hangs about him more like oil than pitch. 

Filippo. He inquired of me whether I often thought ol 
those I loved in Italy, and whether I could bring them 
before my eyes at will. To remove all susjucion from 
him, I declared I always could, and that one beautiful 
object occupied all the cells of my brain by night and 
day. He paused and pondered, and then said, “Thou 
dost not love deeply.” I thought I had given the true 
signs. “ No, Lippi! we who love ardently, we, with all 
our wishes, all the efforts of our souls, can not bring 
before us the features which, while they were present, we 
thought it impossible we ever could forget. Alas ! when 
we most love the absent, when we most desire to sec her, 
we try. in vain to bring her image back to us. The 
troubled heart shakes and confounds it, even as ruffled 
waters do with shadows. I latcful things are more hate¬ 
ful when they haunt our sleep: the lovely flee away, or 
are changed into less lovely.” 

Eugmim. What figures now have these unbelievers? 

Filippo. Various in their combinations as the letters oj 
the numerals; but they all, like tliese, signify something. 
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Almeida (did I nol inform your Holiness?) has large 
l^azcl eyes. 

Eu^enim. Has she? thou never loldcsl me that. 
Well, well ! and what else has she ? Mind I be cautious 1 
use decent terms. 

Filippo. Somewhat pouting lips. 

Ettgmiui. Ha ! ha I What did they pout at? 

Filippo. And she is rather plump than otherwise. 
Eugtnius. No harm in that. 

Filippo. And moreover is cool, smooth, and firm os a 
nectarine gathered before sunrise. 

Eugtniut. Hal ha! do not remind me of nectarines. 

I am very fond of them; and this is not the season I 
Such females as thou dcscribcst, arc said to be among 
the likeliest to give reasonable cause for suspicion. I 
would not judge harshly, I would not think uncharitably ; 
but unhappily, being at so great a distance from spiritual 
aid, peradventure a desire, a suggestion, an inkling—ay? 
If she, the lost Almeida, came before thee when her 

master was absent^which I trust she never did-But 

those flowers and shrubs and odours and alleys and 
long grass and alcoves, might strangely hold, perplex, 
and entangle, two incautious young persons—ay ? 

Filippo. I confessed all I had to confess in this matter, 
the evening I landed. 

Eugenim. Ho 1 I am no candidate for a scat at the 
rehearsal of confession: but perhaps my al>sohition 
might be somewhat more pleasing and unconditiomil. 
Well! well I since I am unworthy of such confidence, go 
about thy business—paint 1 paint! 

Filippo. Am 1 so unfortunate as to have offended youi 
Beatitude? 

Eugenius. Offend moj man I who offends mof I took 
an interest in thy adventures, and was concerned lest 
thou mightest have sinned j for by my soul! Filippo 1 
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those are the women that the detil hath set his mark 
on. 

Filippo. It would do your Holiness’s heart good to rub 
it out again, wherever he may have had the cunning to 
make it. 

F.tv'Oiius. Deep ! deep ! 

Filippo. Yet it may be got at; she being a Biscayan 
by birth, as she told me, and not only baptised, but 
going by sea along the coast for confirmation, when she 
was captured. 

Eu^etiius. Alas ! to what an imposition of hands was 
this tender young thing devoted I Poor soul! 

Filippo. I sigh for her myself when I think of her. 

Ettgenius. Beware lest the sigh be mundane, and lest 
the thought recur too often. I wish it were presently in 
my power to examine her myself on her condition. What 
thinkest thou? Speak. 

Filippo. Holy Father ! she would laugh in your face. 

Ettgeitius. So lost! 

Filippo. She declared to me she thought she should 
have died, from the instant she was captured until she 
was comforted by Abdul: but that she was quite sure she 
should if she were ransomed. 

Euginius. Has the wretch then shaken her faith? 

Filippo. The very last thing he would think of doing. 
Never did I see the virtue of resignation in higher perfec¬ 
tion than in the laughing light-hearted Almeida. 

F.ugtnius. Lamentable I Poor lost creature I lost in 
this wo.rld and in the next. 

Filippo. What could she do? how could she help 
herself? 

Eugenius. She might have torn his eyes out, and have 
died a martyr. 

Filippo. Or have been bastinadoed, whipped, and given 
up to the cooks and scullions for iL 
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Euginius. Martyrdom is ihc more glorious ihc grcalci 
ihe indignities it endures. 

Filippo. Almeida seems unambitious. There are many 
in our Tuscany who would jump at the crown over those 
sloughs and briars, rather than perish without them : she 
never sighs after the like. 

Eugtnius. Nevertheless, what must she witness! what 
abominations ! what superstitions ! 

Filippo. Abdul neither practises nor exacts any other 
superstition than ablutions. 

Eugtnius. Detestable rites I without our authority. I 
venture to affirm that in the whole of Italy and Spain no 
convent of monks or nuns contains a bath ; and that the 
worst inmate of either would shudder at the idea of 
observing such a practice in common with the unbeliever. 
For the washing of the feet indeed we h.ave the authority 
of the earlier Christians; and it m.ay be done; but 
solemnly and sparingly. Thy residence among the 
Mahometans, I am afraid, hath rendered thee more 
favourable to them than beseems a Catholic, and thy 
mind, I do suspect, sometimes goes back into B.arbary 
unreluctantly. 

Filippo. While I continued in that country, although 
I was well treated, I often wished myself away, thinking 
of my friends in Florence, of music, of painting, of our 
vill^giatura at the vintage-time; whether in the green 
and narrow glades of Pratolino, with lofty trees above 
us, and little rills unseen, and little bells al»ut the necks 
of sheep and goals, tinkling together ambiguously; or 
amid the grey quarries or under the majestic walls of 
ancient Ficsole; or down in the woods of the Doccia, 
where the cypresses are of such a girth that, when a youth 
stands against one of them, and a maiden stands opposite, 
and they clasp it, their hands at the time do little more 
than meet. Beautiful scenes, on which Heaven smile* 
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elernnlly, how often has my heart ached for you! lie 
who hath lived in this country, can enjoy no distant one. 
He breathes here another air; he lives more life; a 
brighter sun invigorates his studies, and serener stars 
influence his repose. Barbary hath also the blessing of 
climate ; and although I do not desire to be there again, 
I feel sometimes a kind of regret at leaving it. A bell 
warbles the more mellifluously in the air when the sound 
of the stroke is over, and when another swims out from 
underneath it, and pants upon the element that gave it 
birth. In like manner the recollection of a thing isfre* 
quently more pleasing than (he actuality; what is harsh 
is dropped in the space between. 


XV. 

t.P.ONORA 01 RSTE AND FATHER PANICAROLA. 

Ltowra lit EsUt sUUr to the Duhe of Fit} at a, beloved hj 
TeiitOt guestiotis Petni^arola on her death-bed eoncern' 
inf^ the Manner in ^vhich the poet (being in confinentent 
eu a Innatk) hat borne the nrtvs that she is about to die. 

Leonora. You have then seen him, father? Have you 
been al)lc, you who console so many, you who console 
even me, to comfort poor Torquato? 

Panigarola. Madonna ! the ears of the unhappy man 
arc quickened by his solitude and his sorrow. He seemed 
aware, or suspicious at least, that somebody was listening 
at his prison-door; and the cell is so narrow that every 
sound in it is audible to those who stand outside, 

Leonora. He might have whispered, 

Panigarola. It would have been most imprudent, 
Leonora. Said he nothing? not a word?—to prove—to 
prove that he had not lost his memory; his memory ? of 
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what ? of reading his verses lo me, ami of my listening to 
them. Lucrena listened to them as altcnlivcly as I did, 
ontil she observed his wailing for my apjjlausc first. 
When she applauded, he bowed so gracefully: when I 
applauded he only held down his head. I was not angry 
al the difference. But Icll me, good father! tell me, 
pray, whether he gave no sign of sorrow at hearing how 
soon I am to leave the world. Did you forget to men¬ 
tion it! or did you fear to pain him ? 

Panisarela, I mentioned it plainly, fully. 

Ltenora^ And was he, was gentle Torquato, very 
sorry? 

Panigarola. Be less anxious. He bore it like a Chris¬ 
tian. He said deliberately, but he trcinlilcd and sighed, 
as Christians should sigh and tremble, that, although he 
grieved at your illness, yet that to write either in verse 
or prose, on such a visitation of Providence, was repug¬ 
nant to his nature. 

Leonora, ile said so? could he say il? But I thought 
you told me he feared a listener. Pcrha])s too he feared 
to awaken in me the sentiments he once excited. How¬ 
ever it may be, already I feel the chilliness of the grave : 
his words breathe it over me. I would have entreated 
him to forget me; but to be forgotten before I had en¬ 
treated it!—0 father, father ! 

Panigarola. Human vanity still is lingering on the 
precincts of the tomb. Is it criminal, is il censurable in 
him, to anticipate your wishes? 

Leonara, Knowing the certainly and the nearness of 
my departure, he might at least have told me through 
you that he lamented to lose me. 

Panigarola. Is there no voice within your heart that 
clearly tells you so? ' 

Leonora. That voice is loo indblinct, too troubled with 
the ihrobbings round about it We women want some- 
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times to hear what we know; we die unless we hear 
what we doubt. 

J'anigarola. Madonna ! this is too passionate for the 
hour. But the tears you arc shedding are a proof of 
your compunction. May the V'irgin, and the Saints 
around her throne, accept and ratify it. 

Ltonora. Father ! what were you saying ? What were 
you asking me? Whether no voice whispered to me, 
a.ssured me ? I know not. I am wc.nry of thinking. He 
must love me. It is not in the nature of such men ever 
to cease from loving. Was genius ever ungrateful? 
Mere talents are dry le-ives, tossed up and down by gusts 
of passion, and scattered and swept away; but Genius 
lies on the bosom of Memory, and Gratitude at her feet. 

Panisarola. Be composed, be calm, be resigned to the 
will of ilcaven, be ready for that journey’s end where the 
happier who have gone before, and the enduring who 
soon must follow, will meet. 

Ltonora. I am prepared to depart; for I have struggled 
(God knows) to surmount what is insurinount.-ible; and 
the wings of angels will sustain and raise me, seeing my 
descent toward earth too rapid, loo unresisted, and too 
prone. Pray, father, for my deliverance: pray also for 
poor Torquato's: do not separate us in your prayers. 
0 ! could he leave his prison as surely and as speedily as 
I shall mine ! it would not be more thankfully. 0 ! that 
bars of iron were as fragile as bars of clay! 0 ! that 
princes were as merciful as Death ! But tell him, tell 
Torquato—go again; entreat, persuade, command him, 
to forget me. 

Panigarola. Alas! even the command, even the com¬ 
mand from you and from above, might not avail perhaps. 
You smile, Madonna! 

Ltonora. I die happy. 
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XVI, 

THE MAIO OP ORLP.AKS AND AGKES SOREL. 

Jtanne Arc it introduced into the pretc nee cf A a Scrdy 
nthireu 0/the French king^ Charles VlL 

Agna, If a boy could ever be found so beautiful and so 
bashfulj I should have taken you for a boy about fifteen 
years old. Really, and without flattery, I think you very 
lovely. 

Jeanne, I hope I shall be greatly more so. 

Agnes, Nay, nay : do not expect to improve, except a 
little in manner. Manner is the fruit, blushes are the 
blossom ; these must fall off before the fruit sets. 

Jeanne, By God’s help I may be soon more comely in 
the eyes of men. 

Agnes, Ha! ha! even in piety there is a spice of vanity. 
The woman can only cease to be the woman when angcU 
have disrobed her in Paradise. 

Jeanne, I shall be far from loveliness, even in my own 
eyes, until 1 execute the will of God in the deliverance of 
his people. 

Agties. Never hope it, 

Jeanne. The deliverance that is never hoped seldom 
comes. We conquer by hope and trust 

Agttes. Be content to have humbled the proud islanders, 
0 how I rejoice that a mere child has done so. 

/«««,. A child of my age. or younger, chasUsed ihe 
I'nihstmes, and smote down the giant their leader. 

Agnts. But Talbot is a giant of another mould : his 
will is unmovable, his power irresistible, hUword of com 
mand is Canqutr* 

G 
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Jeanne. It shall be heard no longer. The tempest oi 
battle drowning it in English blood. 

Agnts. Poor simpleton ! The English will recover 
from the stupor of their fright, believing thee no longer 
to be a sorceress. Did ever sword or spear intimidate 
(hem ? Hast thou never heard of Creci ? hast thou never 
heard of .\gincourt? h.xst thou never heard of Poictiers? 
where the chivalry of France was utterly vanquished by 
sick and starving men, one against five. The French are 
the eagle's plume, the English are his talon. 

Jeanne. The talon and the plume shall change places. 

Agnes Too confident! 

Jeanne. 0 lady ! is any one too confident in God ? 

Agates. We may mistake his guidance. Alrc.ady not 
only the whole host of the English, but many of our wisest 
and most authoritative churchmen, believe you in their 
consciences to act under the instigation of Satan. 

Jeanne. What country or what creature has the Evil- 
one ever saved ? With wh.at has he tempted me ? With 
reproaches, with scorn, with weary days, with slumberlcss 
nights, with doubts, distrusts, and dangers, with absence 
Irom all who cherish me, with immodest soldierly lan¬ 
guage, and perhaps aauntimely and a cruel death. 

A«nes. But you are not afraid. 

Jmine. Healthy and strong, yet always too timorous, 
a few seasons ago I fled away from the lowings of a young 
steer, if he ran opposite; I awaited not the butting of 
a full-grown kid; the barking of a housedog at our 
neighbour's gate turned me pale as ashes. And (shame 
. upon me!) I scarcely d.arcd kiss the child, when he 
called on me with burning tongue in the pestilence of a 
fever. 

Agnes. No wonder! A creature in a fever! What a 
frightful thing ! 

Jeanne. It would be were it not so piteous. 
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Agues. And did you kiss it? Did you really kiss the 
lips ? 

Jeanne. I fancie<l mine would refresh them a iilllc. 

Agftes, And did they? I should have thought mini, 
could do but trilling good in such cases, 

Jeanne. Alas! when I believed I had quite cooled 
them, it was death had done it. 

Agtus. Ah ! this is courage. 

Jeanne. The courage of the weaker sex, inherent in us 
all, but as deficient in me as in any, until an infant taught 
me my duty by its cries. Yet never have I quailed in the 
front of the fight, where I directed our ranks against the 
bravest. God pardon me if I err! but I believe his 
Spirit flamed within my breast, strengthened my arm, and 
led me on to victory, 

Agnes. Say not so, or they will burn thee alive, poor 
child! Why fullest thou before me? I have some power 
indeed, but in this extremity I could little help thee. 
The priest never releases the victim. 

'Vhatl how I thy countenance is radiant with a heavenly 
|oy: thy humility is like an angel’s at the feet of God • I 
am unworthy to behold it. Rise. Jeanne, rise I 

Jeanne. Martyrdom loo ! The reward were too great 
for such an ^y and glad obedience. France will become 
just and nghteous: France will praise the Lord for her 
acliv^rance. 


Agnes. Sweet enthusiast! I am confident, I am cer- 
Win, of thy innocence. 

Jeanne, 0 Lady Agnes I 

“eso piteously? 

al^L? representation of 

roS ^‘PPrehended for thee, left un¬ 

troubled, joyous, exulting. Speak ; tell me. 

\ must. This aUo is commanded me. You 
Dcheve me innocent ? 
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.4gft<s. In truth I do: why then look abashed ? Alas 1 
alas ! could I mistake the reason ? I spoke of innocence I 
Leave me, leave me. Return another lime. Follow thy 
vocation. 

Jeanm. Agnes Sorel! be thou more than innocent, if 
innocence is denied thee. In the name of the Almighty, 
I call on thee to earn his mercy. 

Agnes. I implore it incessantly, by day, by night. 

Jeanne. Serve him as thou mayest best serve him ; and 
thy tears, I promise thee, shall soon be less biller than 
those which are dropping on this jewelled hand, and on 
the rude one which has dared to press it. 

Ames. What can I, what can I do? 

Jeanne. Lead the king back to his kingdom. 

Aptes. The king is in France. 

Jidnne, No, no, no. 

upon my word of honour. 

Jeasxne. And at such a time, 0 Heaven! in idleness 

Apus. Indeed no. He is busy (this is the hour) in 
feeding and instructing two young hawks. Could you 
but see ihe little miscreants, how they dare to bile and 
claw and tug al him. He never hurls or scolds them for 
it; he is so good-natured : he even Ids them draw blood; 
he is so very brave ! 

Running away from France ! Who could have rmsc. 
such a report ? Indeed he is here. He never ihought ol 
leaving the country: and his affairs are becoming more 
and more prosperous ever since the battle. Can you not 
take my asseveration? Must I say it? he is now m this 

very house. ^ , . . 

leanne. Then not in France. In France all love their 

country. Others of our kings, old men tell us. have been 
captives; but less ignominously. Their enemies have 
respected their misfortunes and their honour. 
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The English have always been merciful and 

generous. 

Jeartfu. And will you be less generous, less inoiciful ? 

Agmi, I? 

Jeanm. You ; the beloved of Charles. 

Agues, This is too confident. No, no: do not draw 
back: it is not too confident: it is only too reproachful. 
But your actions have given you authority. I have, 
nevertheless, a right to demand of you what creature on 
earth I have ever treated ignominiously or unkindly. 

Jeanm. Your beloved ; your king. 

Agtus. Never. I owe to him all I have, all I .-im. 

Jeanne. Too trucl But let him in return owe to you, 
0 Lady Agnes, eternal happiness, eternal glory. Con* 
descend to labour with the humble handmaiden of the 
Lord, in fixing his throne and delivering his people. 

AgfUi. I can not fight: I al>ominate war. 

Jeanm, Not more than I do; but men love it. 

Agnes, Too much. 

Jeanm, Often too much, for often unjustly. But when 
Gods right hand is visible in the vanguard, wc who arc 
called must follow. 

Agnes, I dare not \ indeed I dare not. 

Jeanm, You dare not? you who dare withhold the 
king from his duty I 

Agnes. We must never talk of their duties to our 
princes. 


Jeamu, Then we omit to do much of our own. It is 
now mine: but above all it is yours. 

Agnes, There arc learned and religious men who might 
more properly, 


Jeanne, Are these learned and rcligiotjs men in the 
court ? Pray tell me: since, if they are, seeing how 
pwly they have sped, I may peradventure, however un¬ 
willingly, however blnmeably, abate a little of my rcvcr- 
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ence for learning, and look for pure religion in lowei 
places. 

^gfus. They arc nioilesl; and they usually ask of me 
in what manner they may best please their master. 

Jianm. They believe then that your affection is pro* 
portional to the power you possess over him. I have 
heard complaints that it is usually quite the contrary. 
Hut can such great men be loved? And do you love 
him ? Why do you sigh so ? 

Agnes. Life is but sighs, and when they cease 'tis over. 

Jeanne. Now deign to answer me: do you truly love 
him ? 

Assies. From my soul \ and above it. 

Jeanne, Then save him. 

Lady ! I am grieved at your sorrow, although it will 
hereafter be a source of joy to you. The purest water 
runs from the hardest rock. Neither worth nor wisdom 
come without an effort; and patience and piety and 
salutary knowledge spring up and ripen from under the 
harrow of affliction. Before there is wine or there is oil, 
the grape must be trodden and the olive must be pressed. 

I see you arc framing in your heart the resolution. 

A^^tes. My heart can admit nothing but his image. 

Jeanne. It must fall thence at last. 

Ai^nes. Alas! alas! Time loosens man’s affections. 

I may become unworthy. In the sweetest flower there 
is much that is not fragrance, and which transpires when 
the freshness has passed away. 

Alas ! if he should ever cease to love me I 

Jeanne. Alas ! if God should ! 

Agues. Then indeed he might afflict me with so 
grievous a calamity. 

Jeanne. And none worse after ? 

Agnes. What can there be ? 

0 Heaven ! mercy I mercy I 
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Jiannt. Resolve to earn it: one hour suffices. 

I am lost. Leave me, leave me. 

jeamu. Do we leave the lost ? Are they beyond 
our care? Remember who died for them, and them 
only. 

Agnti. You subdue me. Spare me: I would only 
collect my thoughts. 

Jeanm, Cast them away. Fresh herbage springs from 
under the withered. Be strong, and, if you love, be 
generous. Is it more glorious to make a captive than to 
redeem one ? 

Agfus, Is he in danger! 0 !—you see all things^is 
he? is he? is he? 

Jtanne. From none but you. 

A^nti. God, it is evident, has given to thee alone the 
power of rescuing both him and France. 

He has bestowed on thee the mightiness of virtue. 

Jtanne, Believe, and prove thy belief, that he has left 
no little of It still in thee. 

Agfia. When we have lost our chastity, we have lost 
all, in his sight and in man's. But man is unforgiving, 
God is merciful. 

Jtanm. I am so ignorant, I know only a part of my 
duties: yet those which my Maker has taught me I am 
earnest to perform. He teaches me that divine love 
has less influence over the heart than human : He teaches 
me that it ought to have more : finally, He contmands me 
to announce to thee„not His anger, but His will, 

Agfia. Declare it; 0 declare iu I do believe His 
holy word is deposited in thy bosom. 

Jtanm. Encourage the king to lead his vassals to the 
field. 

Agntt, When the season is milder. 

And bid him leave you for ever, 

Agius. I^ve me! one whole campaign I one entire 
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summer! Oh anguish ! It sounded in my ears as if you 
said “ for ever.” 

Jtamie. I say it .again. 

Agtui. Thy power is superhuman, mine is not. 

Jtunm. It ought to be, in setting God at defiance 
The mightiest of the angels rued it. 

Agnes. We did not make our hearts. 

Jeanne. But we can mend them. 

Agnes. Oh ! mine (God knows it) bleeds. 

Jeanne. Say rather it repels from it the hast stagnant 
drop of its rebellious sin. Salutary pangs may be pain- 
fuller than mortal ones. 

Agnes. Bid him leave me! wish it! permit! think it 
near! believe it ever can be I Go, go — I am lost 
eternally. 

Jeanne. And Charles too. 

Agnes. Hush ! hush I What has he done that other 

men have not done also ? 

Jeanne. He has left undone what others do. 

Other men fight for their country. 

I always thought it was pleasant to the young and 
beautiful to see those they love victorious and applauded. 
Twice in my lifetime I have been present at wakes, where 
prizes were contended for: what prizes I quite forget: 
certainly not kingdoms. The winner was made happy: 
but there was one made happier. Village maids love 
truly : ay, they love glory too; and not their own. The 
tenderest heart loves best the cour-ageous one : the gentle 
voice says, " Why wert thou so hazardous?” the deeper- 
toned replies, “ For thee, for thee.” 

Agnes. But if the saints of heaven are offended, as I 
fear they may be, it would be presumptuous in the king 
to expose his person in battle, until wc have supplicated 
and appeased them. 

Jeanne. One hour of self-denial, ona hour of stern excr 
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tion against the assaults of passioni outvalues a life of 
prayer. 

Aptes. Prayer, if many others will pray with us, can do 
all things. I will venture to raise up that arm which has 
only one place for its repose : I will steal away from that 
undivided pillow, fragrant with fresh and unextinguishable 
love. 

Jeanm, Sad earthly thoughts 1 

Vou make them sad, you cannot make them 
earthly. There is a divinity in a love descending from on 
high, in theirs who can see into the heart and mould it to 
(heir will. 

Jtannt, Has man that power ? 

AptH, Happy, happy girl! to ask it, and unfeignedly. 
jeanut. Be happy too. 

Apia, How? how? 

Jianne, By passing resolutely through unhappiness. 
It must be done. 

Apui, I will throw myself on the pavement, and pray 
until no star is in the heavens. Oh ! I will so pray, so 
weep. 

fianm. Unless you save the tears of others, in vain you 
shed your own. 

Apia, ^ain I ask you what <an I do? 

Jtanne, When God has told you what you ought to do, 
he has already told you what you can. 

A pics, I will think about it seriously. 

Jsanttc. Serious thoughts are folded up, chested, and 
unlocked at; lighter, like dust, settle all about the chamber. 
The promise to think seriously dismisses and closes the 
door on the thought. Adieu ! God pity and pardon you. 

Through you the wrath of Heaven will fall upon the 
kingdom. 

Denouncerofjuslvengcance.recallthesentencel 

I tremble before that countenance severely radiant; I 
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sink amid that calm, more appalling than the tempest. 
Look not into my heart with those gentle eyes ! 0 how 
they penetrate ! They ought to see no sin: sadly must 
it pain them. 

Jtanm, Think not of me: pursue thy destination: save 
France. 

Apui [afur a long pause). Glorious privilege ! divine 
appointment! Is it thus, 0 my Redeemer! my crimes 
are visited? Come with me, blessed Jeanne! come in¬ 
stantly with me to the king: come to him whom ihy 
virtue and* valour have rescued. 

Jeanne. Not now \ nor ever with thee. Again I shall 
behold him; a conqueror at Orleans, a king at Rheims. 
Regenerate Agnes 1 be this thy glory, if there be any that 
is not God’s. 


XVII. 

HENRY vni. AND ANNE BOLEYN. 

Tlie King f^rfsenis hitmci/ suJdtnly ami in disguise he fen 
his easl'<»ff wife after she has hen sendstnned te death. 

Henry. Dost thou know me, Nanny, in this yeoman’s 
dress ? ’Sblood f does it require so long and vacant a 
stare to recollect a husband, after a week or two? No 
tragedy-tricks with me J a scream, a sob, or thy kercliief 
a trifle the w-elter, were enough. Why 1 verily the little 
fool faints in earnest. These whey faces, like their kins¬ 
folk the ghosts, give us no warning. \Spi inkling xvater 
<yver htr.) Hast had water enough upon thee? lake that 
then—art thyself again? 

Anne. Father of mercies! do I mectagain myhusband, 
as was my last prayer on earth ! do I behold my beloved 
lord—in peace—and pardoned, my partner in eternal 
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bibs t It was his voice. I cannot see liim—why cannot 
I? 0 why do these pangs internipt the transports of 
the blessed! 

Henry, Thou opencst thy arms: faith! I came for 
that: Nanny, thou art a sweet slut: thou groancst, 
wench: art in labour? Faith! among the mistakes of 
the night, I am ready to think almost that thou hast 
been drinking, and that I have not. 

Anne, God preserve your Highness: grant me your 
forgiveness for one slight offence. My eyes were heavy ; 
I fell asleep while I was reading; I did not know of 
your presence at first, and when I did I could not speak. 
1 strove for utterance ; I wanted no respect for my liege 
and husband. 

Henry, My pretty warm nestling, thou wilt then lie! 
Thou wert reading, and aloud, too, with thy saintly cup 
of water by thee, and—what! thou art still girlishly fond 
of those dried cherries ! 

Anne, I had no other fruit to offer your Highness the 
first time I saw you, and you were* then pleased to invent 
for me some reason why they should be acceptable. I did 
not dry these: may I present them such as they are ? 
We shall have fresh next month. 

Henry, Thou art always driving away from the dis¬ 
course. One moment it suits thee to know me, another 
not. • 

Anne, Remember, it is hardly three months since I 
miscarried ; I am still weak and liable to swoons. 

Henry, Thou hast, however, thy bridal cheeks, with 
lustre upon them when there b none elsewhere, and 
obstinate lips, resisting all impression; but, now thou 
lalkesl about miscanying, who is the father of that boy ? 

Amie. Tht father is yours and mine—he who has taken 
him to his own home, before (like me) he could struggle 
or cry for it 
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Henry. Pag.nn, or worse, to talk so! He did not 
come into the world alive : there w.is no baptism. 

Anne. I thought only of oiir loss : my senses are 
confounded. I did not give him my milk, and yet I 
loved him tenderly; for I often fancied, had lie lived, 
how contented and joyful he would have made you and 
England. 

Henry. No subterfuges and escapes. I warrant, thou 
canst not say, whether at my entrance, thou wert waking 
or wandering. 

Anne. Faintness and drowsiness came upon me sud¬ 
denly. 

Henry. Well, since thou re.ally and truly slecpedst, 
what didst dream of? 

Anne. I begin to doubt whether 1 did indeed sleep. 

Henry. Ha! false one—never two sentences of truth 
together.—But come, what didst think about, asleep or 
awake ? 

Anne. I thought that God had pardoned me my 
offences, and had received me unto him. 

Henry. And nothing more ? 

Anne. That my prayers had been beard and my wishes 
were accomplishing : the angels alone can enjoy more 
beatitude than this. 

Henry. Vexatious little devil! she says nothing now 
about me, merely from perverseness.—Hast thou never 
thought about me, nor about thy falsehood and adultery ? 

Anne. If I had committed any kind of falsehood, in 
regard to you or not, 1 should never have rested until I 
had tlirown myself at your feet and obtained your par¬ 
don : but if ever I had been guiliy of tliat other crime, 

1 know not wlicllier I should have dared to implore it, 
even of God’s mercy. 

Henry. Thou hast heretofore cast some soft gl.ince.s 
upon Snieaton j hast thou not ? 
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Anm, He taught me to play on the virginals, as you 
know, when I was little, and thereby to please your 
Highness. 

Hmry. And Brereton and Norris, what have tlicy 
taught thee ? 

Antu, They are your servants, and trusty ones. 

Henry, Has not Weston told thee plainly llial he 
loved thee ? 

Amu. Yes; and- 

Hmry. What didst thou ? 

Anm. I defied him, 

Hmry. Is that all ? 

Artfu. I could have done no more if he had told me 
that he hated me. Then indeed I should have incurred 
more justly the reproaches of your Higlmcss : I should 
have smiled. 

Henry. We have proofs abundant: the fellows shall 
one and all confront thee—ay, clap ihy hands and kiss 
my sleeve, harlot 1 


Anne. 0 that so great a favour is vouchsafed me! my 
honour b secure; my husband will be happy again ; he 
will see my innocence. 

Hmry, Give me an account of the monies thou hast 
weived from me, within these nine months: I want 
them not back: they are letters of gold in record of thy 
guilt Thou hast had no fewer than fifteen thousand 
pounds within that period, without even thy askinc: 
what hast done with it, wanton } 


Aunt. I have regularly placed it out to interest. 

Henry^ Where ? I demand of thee. 

bishlTi; My lord arch- 

^Aop has the account of it, sealed by him weekly: I 

„ had a copy myself: those who took away my papers 
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Henry. Think on my munificence to ihec; recollect 
who made thee—dost sigh for what thou hast lost ? 

Anue, I do indeed. 

Henry, 1 never thought thee ambitious; but thy vices 
creep out one by one. 

Anne. I do not regret that I have been a queen and 
am no longer one; nor that my innocence is called in 
question by those who never knew me: but I lament 
that the good people, who loved me so cordially, hate 
and curse me; that those who pointed me out to their 
daughters for imitation, check them when they speak 
about me ; and that he wliom next to Cod I have served 
with most devotion, is my accuser. 0 my lord, my hus* 
band, and king! the judgmenU of God are righteous; on 
this surely we must think alike. 

Henry. And what then? speak out—again I command 
thee, speak plainly—thy tongue was not so torpid but 
this moment. 

Anne. If any doubt remains upon your royal mind of 
your equity in this business,—should it haply seem possible 
to you that passion or prejudice, in yourself or another, 
may have warped so strong an understanding,—do but 
supplicate the Almighty to strengthen and enlighten it, 
and he will hear you. 

Hen>y. What! thou wouldst fain change Ihy quarters, 
ay? 

Anne. My spirit is detached and ready, and I shall 
change them shortly, whatever your Highness may deter* 
mine. 

Henry. Vet thou appearest hale and resolute, and (they 
tell me) smlrkcst and smilest to them all. 

Anne. Hie withered leaf catches the sun sometimes, 
little as it can prolil liy it; and I have heard stories of 
the breeze in other climates, that sets in when daylight is 
about to close, aiul how constant il is, and how refreshing. 
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My heart indeed is now sustained strangely : it became the 
more sensibly so from tliat time forward when power and 
grandeur and all things terrestrial were sunk from sight. 
Every act of kindness from those about me gives satLsfac* 
tion and pleasure, such as I did not feel formerly. I was 
worse before God chastened me; yet I was never an 
ingrate. What pains have I taken to find out the village 
girls who placed their posies in my chamber ere I arose 
in the morning! how gladly would I have recompensed 
the forester who lit up a brake on my birthnigbt which 
else had warmed him half the winter! But tliesc are 
times past: I was not Queen of England. 

Henry. Nor adulterous, nor heretical, 

Anne. God be praised ! 


Henry. Learned saint, thou knowest nothing of the 

lighter, but perhaps canst inform me about the graver of 
them. 

Anne. Which may it be, my liege ? 

Henry. Which may it be, pestilence! I marvel that 
the walls of this lower do not crack around us at such 
impiety. 


Anne. I would be instructed by the wisest of llico- 
logians; such is your Highness. 

Henry. Are the sins of the body, foul as they are, com¬ 
parable to those of the soul ? 

Anne. When they are united they must be worst, 
Henry Go on, go on: thou pushesl thy own breast 
against the sword: God has deprived thee of thy reason 
lorjhy punishment I must hear more ; proceed, I charge 

An aptitude to believe one thing ratlier than 
another from ignorance or weakness, or from the more 
^rsuasivc manner of the teacher, or from his purity of 
we, or from the strong impression of a particular text at 
particular lime, and various things Iwsides, may influ- 
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enceand decide our opinion; and the hand of the Al* 
mighty, let us hope, will fall gently on human fallibility. 

Henry. Opinion in matters of faith ! rare wisdom ! rare 
religion! Troth 1 Anne, thou hast well sobered me; I 
. came rather warmly and lovingly ; but these light ring* 
lets, by the holy rood, shall not shade tliis shoulder much 
longer. Nay, do not start; I lap it for the last time, 
my sweetest. If the Church permitted it, thou shouldsl 
set forth on the long journey with the cucharist between 
thy teeth, however loth. 

Anne. Love your Elizabeth, my honoured Lord, and 
God bless you ! She will soon forget to call me; do 
not chide her; think how young she is. 

Could I, could I kiss her, but once again! it would 
comfort my heart—or break it. 


XVIfl. 

ROGER ASCHAM AND LADY JANIi GREY. 

Rog<r Aicham prefartt ik< minii 0/ his I.ady Jnn< 
Grey ft>r (he feriU that U’iU vuomfase her a/Ur ha 
marriage. 

Aseham. Thou art going, my dear young lady, into a 
most awful state; thou art passing into matrimony and 
great wealth. God liath willed it: submit in thankfulness. 

Thy affections arc rightly placed and well distributed. 
Love is a secondary passion in those who love most, a 
primary in those who love least. He who is inspired by 
it in a high degree is inspired by honour in a higher: it 
never reaches its plenitude of growth and perfection but 
in the most exalted minds. Alas! alas ! 

Jane, What ailelh my virtuous Aseham ? what is 
amiss? why do 1 tremble? 
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Ascham. I remember a sort of prophecy, made three 
years ago: it is a prophecy of thy condition and of my 
feelings on it. Recollectest thou who wrote, sitting upon 
the sM.beach the evening after an excursion to the Isle 
of Wight, these verses ? 


Invisibly bright water 1 so like air, 

Ou looking down I feared thou couldst not bear 
My hitle bark, of all light barks most light, 

And look’d again, and drew me from the sight 
And, hanging back, breath’d each fresh gale aghast, 
And held the bench, not to go on so fast 


and ^ T r? ^ ‘hem ; 

should have hoped you had been too generous to keep 
them m your memory as witnesses against me. ^ 

thee. Half-an-hour. I thought, might have been scent 
more unprofitably; and I now shall believe it firmly if 

sim i ‘® '"^‘^'tate a little on the 

a strong sense of v'ln "J ™l«s where 

God .elrind t a"PP»rtelh nre. There 

and nol his crtzhxrt. 

attentive io^meri\T !? 

«'shipM Z ’ d w "'“Eh 

thst something m *” company ; so 

AscaJ p ^ "P®" **'* 

Ia»«l indooil .„d r"*')'’ at home, 

"■doors, and about things iudoons; for God b 

li 
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there too. We have rocks and quicksands on the banks 
of our Thames, 0 lady, such as Ocean never heard ofj 
and many (who knows how soon!) may be engulfed in 
the current under their garden-walls. 

Jam, Thoroughly do I now understand you. Ves 
indeed, I have read evil things of courts; but I think 
nobody can go out bad who entereth good, if timely and 
true warning shall have been given. 

Ascham. I see perils on perils which thou dost not see, 
albeit thou art wiser than thy poor old master. And it 
is not because Love hath blinded thee, for that surpasseth 
^^is supposed omnipotence; but it is because thy tender 
»eart, havi^g always leant afleclionately upon good, hath 
felt and known nothing of evil. 

I once persuaded thee to reflect much : let me now per- 
suade thee to avoid the habitude of reflection, to lay 
asidS l»ool^s, anti to gaze carefully and steadfastly on what 
is underhand before thee. 

Jane. I have'^vell bethought me of my duties : 0 how 
*. tKt^ive they are! what a goodly and fair inheritance! 
B((lwl ra^^ould you command me never more to read 
Cicero and Epictetus and I’lutarch and Polybius? The 
others I do resign j they arc good for the arbour and for 
the gravel-walk: yet leave unto me, I do beseech you. 
my friend and father, leave unto me for my fireside and 
for my pillow, truth, eloquence, courage, constancy. 

Asgham' Read them on lliy marriage-bed, on thy child- 
#«4ed,<bh thy death-bed. Thou spotless undrooping lily, 
they have fenced thee right well. These are the men for 
men : these are to fashion the bright and blessed creatures 
whom God one day shall smile upon in thy chaste bosom. 
Mind thou thy husband. 

Jane. I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused 
me; I love him with the fondest, the most solicitous 
affection ; I pray to the Almighty for his goodness and 
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happiness, and do forget at times, unworthy supplicant! 
the prayers I should have offered for myself. Never fear 
that I will disparage my kind religious teacher, hy dis- 
disobedience to my husband in the most trying duties. 

Ascham. Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous: but lime 
will harden him ; time must harden even thee, sweet 
Jane! Do thou, complacently and indirectly, lead Iwm 
ambition. 


Jane, He is contented with me and vsdUxAerrrtcT^ 

Ascham. Ah, Jane ! Jane 1 
tired of contentedness. T ^ 

Jam, He told me he never liked books unless I read 
them to him : I will read them to him 
will open new worlds to him richer than thofe^ft^med 
by the Spaniard: I will conduct him to Treasures, O 
what treasures I on which he may sleep iiyJnnoccnce and ^ 
peace. Q a V 

Ascham. Rallicr do thou walk with lX,fly<Nntli ^ 
him, play with him, be bis faery, his pa»jjis everything 
that love and poetry have invented ; but watch flinr i-||^y^ 
sport with his fancies; turn them about 
round his cheek; and if ever h j meditate on pkwif^*oss 
up thy baby to his brow, and bring back his tlteughu into 
his heart by the music of thy discourse. 

Teach him to live unto God and unloV}te&;.^(]^e • 
will discover that women, like the plants inVe^Tdcifvc 
their softness and tenderness from iJie shade.\ 


row 
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XIX. 

ESSEX AND SPENSER. 

T'u potl Sfttuer, ntwly rtiumtd from Inland afltr tiu 
burning oj his house and infant son, has bttn summoned 
to (on/er with the Earl of Essex, who as yet is igjwrant 
of kis mh/oriurUo 

Essex. Instantly on hearing of thy arrival from Ireland, 
I sent a message to thee, good Edmund, that I might 
learn from one so judicious and dispassionate as thou art, 
the real stale of things in that distracted country; it 
having pleased the queen’s majesty to think of appointing 
me her deputy, in order to bring the rebellious to sub- 

SP€Hser Wisely and well considered ; bul more worthily 
of her judgment than her affection. May your lordship 
^ overcome, as you have ever done, the difficulties and 
dangers you foresee. 

Essex. We grow weak by striking at random; and 
• knowing that I must strike and strike heavily, I would 
fain see exactly where the stroke shall fall. 

Some attribute to the Irish all sorts of excesses; others 
tell us that these are old stories; that there is not a more 
inoffensive race of merry creatures under heaven, and that 
their crimes arc all hatched for them here in England, by 
the incubation of printers’ boys, and are brought to 
market at times of distressing dearth in news. From all 
that I myself have seen of them, I can only say that the 
civilised (I mean the richer and titled) are as susceptible of 
heat as iron, and as impenetrable to light as granite. 1 he 
half barbarous are probably worse; the utterly barbarous 
may be somewhat better. Like game-cocks, they must 
spur when they meet. One fights because he fights an 
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Englishman ; another because the fellow he quarrels 
with comes from a distant county; a third because the 
next parish is an eye-sore to him» and his fist-mate is from 
it. The only thing in which they all agree as proper law 
is the tooth for tooth act • * • 

Various plans have been laid before us for civilising or 
coercing them. Among the pacific, it was proposed to 
make an offer to five hundred of the riclier Jews in the 
Manse-towns, and in Poland, who should be raised to the 
dignity of the Irish peerage, and endowed with four 
thousand acres of good forfeited land, on condition of 
each paying two thousand pounds, and of keeping up ten 
horsemen and twenty fool, Germans or Poles, in readiness 
for service. 

The Catholics bear nowhere such ilbwill toward Jews 
as toward Protestants. Brooks make even worse neigh* 
hours than oceans do. 

I myself saw no objection to the measure: but our 
gracious queen declared she had an insuperable one; 
thty stank / We all acknowledged tl)c strength of the 
argument, and took out our handkerchiefs. Lord Burleigh 
almost fainted; and Raleigh wondered how the Emperor 
Titus could bring up his men against Jerusalem. 

“All V* said he, looking reverentially at her majesty, 
**the star of Berenice shone above him ! and what evil 
influence could that star not quell 1 What malignancy 
could it not annihilate 

Hereupon he touched the earth with his brow until 
the queen said, 

Sir Walter I lift me up those laurels.” 

At which manifestation of princely good-will he wai 
advancing to kiss her majest/s hand, but she waved it, 
and said sharply, 

“Stand there,dog 1 ” 

Now what tale have you for us ? 
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Sptmer, Interrogate me, my lord, that I may answer 
each question distinctly, my mind being in sad confusion 
at what I have seen and undergone. 

Essex. Give me ihy account and opinion of these very 
affairs as thou leftest them \ for I would rather know one 
part well, than all imperfectly; and the violences of which 
1 have heard within the day surpass belief. 

Why weepest thou, my gentle Spenser? Have the 
rebels sacked thy house? 

Spenser. They have plundered and utterly destroyed it 

Essex. I grieve for thee, and will see thee righted. 

Spenser. In this they have little harmed me. 

Essex. Howl I have heard it reported that ihy grounds 
are fertile, and thy mansion large and pleasant. 

Spenter, If river and lake and meadow-ground and 
mountain could render any place the abode of pleasant* 
ness, ple.isant was mine, indeed ! 

On the lovely banks of Mulla I found deep content* 
ment Under the dark alders did I muse and meditate. 
Innocent hopes were my gravest cares, and my pl«iy- 
fullest fancy was with kindly wishes. Ah t surely of all 
cruelties the worst is to e.\tinguish our kindness. Mine is 
gone: I love the people and the land no longer. My 
lord, ask me not about them; I may speak injuriously. 

Essex, Think rather then of thy happier hours and 
busier occupations ; these likewise may instruct me. 

Spenser. The first seeds I sowed in the garden, ere the 
old castle was made habitable for my lovely bride, were 
acorns from Penshurst. I planted a little oak before my 
mansion at the birth of each child. My sons, I said to 
myself, shall often play in the shade of them when I am 
gone, and every year shall they take the measure of their 
growtli, as fondly as I take theirs. 

Essex, Well, well; but let not tliis thought m.ake thee 
weep so bitterly. 
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Spensfr. Poison may ooie from beautiful plants; deadly 
grief from dearest reminiscences. 

I must grieve ; I must weep: it seems the law of God, 
and the only one that men are not disposed to contravene. 
In the performance of this alone do they effectually aid 
one another. 

Essex. Spenser! I wish I had at hand any ai^uments 
or persuasions, of force sufficient to remove thy sorrow : 
but really I am not in the habit of seeing men grieve at 
anything, except the loss of favour at court, or of a hawk, 
orof a buck hound. And were I to swear out my coiidoU 
ences to a man of thy discernment, in the same round 
roll’Call phrases we employ with one another on these 
occasions, I should be guilty, not of insincerity but of 
insolence. True grief hath ever something sacred in it; 
and when it visiteth a wise man, and a brave, is most holy. 

Nay, kiss not my hand: he whom God smiteth hath 
God with him. In his presence what am I ? 

Spenser. Never $0 great, my lord, as at this hour, when 
you see aright who is greater. May He guide your 
counsels, and preserve your life and glory I 

Essex. Where are thy friends ? Arc they with thee ? 

Spenser. Ah, where indeed I Generous, true-hearted 
Philip I where art thou 1 whose presence was unto me 
peace and safety; whose smile was contentment and 
whose praise renown. My lord I I can not but think of 
him among still heavier losses : he was my earliest friend, 
and would have taught me wisdom. 

Essex. Pastoral poetry, my dear Spenser, doth not 
require tears and lamentations. Dry thine eyes ; rebuild 
thine house 2 the queen and council, I venture to promise 
thee, will make ample amends for every evil thou hast sus¬ 
tained. What! does that enforce thee to wail yet louder? 

Spemer. Pardon me, bear with me, most noble heart I 1 
have lost what nocouncD, no queen, no Essex, can restore 
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Essex. We will see that. There are other swords, and 
other arms to wield them, beside a Leicester's and a 
Raleigh's. Others can crush their enemies and serve 
their friends. 

Spenser. 0 my sweet child ! And of many so power¬ 
ful, many so wise and so beneficent, was there none to 
save thee? None! none! 

Essex. I now perceive that thou lamentest what almost 
every father is destined to lament. Happiness must be 
bought, although the payment may be delayed. Con¬ 
sider ; the same calamity might have befallen thee here 
in London. Neither the houses of ambassadors, nor the 
palaces of kings, nor the altars of God himself, are 
asylums against death. How do I know but under this 
very roof there may sleep some latent calamity, that in 
an instant shall cover with gloom every inmate of the 
house, and every far dependant ? 

Spenser. God avert it! 

Essex. Every day, every hour of the year, do hundreds 
mourn what thou mournest. 

Spetiser. Oh, no, no, no ! Calamities there are around 
us; calamities there arc all over the earth ; calamities 
there are in all seasons ; hut none in any sea>on, none in 
any place, like mine, 

Essex. So say all fathers, so say all hus1>ands. Look 
at any old mansion-house, and let the sun shine as glori¬ 
ously as it may on the golden vanes, or the arms recently 
quartered over the gateway, or the embayed window, and 
on the happy pair that haply is toying at it; never¬ 
theless, thou mayest say that of a certainly the same 
fabric hath seen much sorrow within its chambers, and 
heard many wailings: and each time this was the heaviest 
stroke of all. Funerals have passed along through 
the stout-hearted knights upon the wainscot, and amid 
the laughing nymphs upon the arras. Old servants 
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have sh-iken their heads, as if somebody had deceived them, 
when they found that beauty and nobility could perish. 

Edmund ! the things that are too Inie pass by us as il 
they were not true at all; and when they have singled us 
out, then only do they strike us. Thou and I must go 
too. Perhaps the next year may blow us away with its 
fallen leaves.^ 

Spnutr. For you, my lord, many years (I trust) are 
waiting : I shall never see those fallen leaves. No leaf, 
no bud, will spring upon the earth before I sink into her 
breast for ever. 

Etux. Thou, who art wiser than most men, shouldst 
bear with patience, equanimity, and courage, what is 
common to all. 

Spcnstr. Enough I enough 1 epougli I Have all men 
seen their infant burned to ashes before their eyes ? 

Eutx. Gracious God I Merciful Father! what is this? 

Spenser, Burned alive I burned to ashes I burned to 
ashes 1 The flames dart their serpent tongues through 
thenutsery-window. I cannot quit thee, my Elizabeth 1 
I cannot lay down our Edmund. Oh these flames I 
they persecute, they enthrall me, they curl round my 
temples, they hiss upon my brain, they taunt me with 
their fierce foul voices, they carp at me, they wither me, 
they consume me, throwing back to me a little of life, to 
roll and sufier in, with (heir fangs upon me. Ask me, 
my lord, the things you wish to know from me; I may 
answer them, I am now composed again. Command me, 
my gracious lord ! I would yet serve you ; soon I shall 
oe unable. You have stooped to raise me up; you have 
borne with me; you have pitied me, even like one not 
powerful; you have brought me comfort, and will leave 
it with me; for gratitude is comfort 

Oh! my memory stands all a tip-toe on one burning 

^ U happened so. 
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point: when it drops from it, then it perishes* Spare 
me ; ask me nothing; let me weep before you in peace; 
the kindest act of greatness. 

Essex. I should rather have dared to mount into the 
midst of the conflagration, than I now dare intreat thee 
not to weep. The tears that overflow thy heart, my 
Spenser, will staunch and heal it in their sacred stream, 
but not without hope in God. 

Spenser. My hope in God is that I may soon see again 
what he has taken from me. Amid the myriads of angels 
there is not one so beautiful: and even he (if there be 
any) who is appointed my guardian, could never love me 
so. Ah! these are idle thoughts, vain wanderings, dis* 
ten^pered dreams. If there ever were guardian angels, 
he who so wanted one, Xfty helpless boy, would not have 
left these arms upon my knees. 

Essex. God help and sustain thee, too gentle Spenser! 

I never will dc5ert thee. But what aa I ? Great they 
have called me I Alas, how powerless then and infantile 
is greatness in the presence of calamity ! 

Come, give me thy hand: Jet us walk up and down 
the gallery. Biavely done I I will envy no more a Sidney 
or a Raleigh. 


XX. 


LADY LISLE AND ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

A/tce LisU and Elizaheih CaunS, condemmd h death fat 
shtiUring ikt adhermU of Menmouth^ converse in prison 
before their cJcecuHotu 

Lady Lisle. Madam, I am confident you will pardon 
me ; for affliction teaches forgiveness. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. From the cell of the condemned we 
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are going, unless my hopes mislead me, where alone we 
can receive it. Tell me. I beseech you, lady! in whal 
matter or manner do you tljink you can have offended a 
poor sinner such as I am. Surely we come into this 
dismal place for our offences; and it is not here that any 
can be given or taken. 

Lady LuU. Just now, when I enteral the prison, 1 saw 
your countenance serene and cheerful; you looked upon 
me for a time with an unaltered eye: you turned away 
from me, as I fancied, only to utter some expressions of 
devotion, and again yon looked upon me, and tears rolled 
down your face. Alas! that I should by any circum* 
stance, any action or recollection, make another unhappy. 
Alas! that I should deepen the gloom in the very shadow 
of death. 

Elizabeth Gauut. Be comforted: you have not done 
it. Grief softens and melts and flows away with tears. 

I wept because another was greatly more wretched than 
myself. I wept at that black attire; at that attire of 
modesty and of widowhood. 

Duty Lisle* It covers a wounded, almost a broken 
heart: an unworthy offering to our blessed Redeemer. 

Elizabeth Gaunt In his name let us now rejoice I Lei 
us offer our prayers and our thanks at once together I 
We may yield up our souls perhaps at the same hour. 

Lady Lisle. Is mine so pure ? Have I bemoaned as I 
should have done the faults I h.ive committed? Have 
my sighs arisen for the unmerited mercies of my God? 
and not rather for him, the beloved of my heart, the ad* 
riser and suslainer I have lost 1 

Open, O gates of death ! 

Smile on me, approve my last action in this world, 0 
virtuous husband ! O saint and martyr 1 my brave, com¬ 
passionate, and loving Lisle! 

Ehtabeth Gautif^ And cannot you too smile, sweet 
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lady? are not you with him even now? Doth body, 
doth day, doth air, separate and estrange free spirits? 
Bethink you of his gladness, of his glory; and begin to 
partake them. 0 I how could an Englishman, how could 
twelve, condemn to death, condemn to so great an evil 
as they thought it, and may find it, this innocent and 
helpless widow! 

Lady Lisle. Blame not that jury! blame not the jury 
which brought against me the verdict of guilty. I was 
so: I received in my house a wanderer who had fought 
under the rash and giddy Monmouth. He was hungry 
and thirsty, and I took him in. My Saviour had com* 
manded, my king had forbidden it. 

Yet the twelve would not have delivered me over to 
death unless the judge had threatened them with an accusa* 
lion of treason in default of it. Terror made them unani* 
mous: they redeemed their properties and lives at llie 
stated price. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. I hope at least the unfortun.nte man, 
whom you received in the hour of danger, may avoid his 

Lady Lisle. I/Ct us hope it, 

Elizabeth Gaunt. I too am imprisoned for the same 
olTcnce; and 1 have little expectation that he who was 
concealed by me hath any chance of happiness, although 
he hath escaped. Could I find the means of conveying 
to him a small pittance, I should leave the world the 
more comfortably. 

Lady Lisle. Trust in God ; not in one thing or another, 
but in all. Resign the care of this wanderer to his guid¬ 
ance. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. He abandoned that guidance. 

Lady Lisle. Unfortunate! how can money then avail 
him ! 

Elizabeth Gaunt. It might save him from distress and 
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despair, from the tawnts of hard-hearted and from the 
inclemency of the godly. 

Lady LisU. In godliness, 0 my friend ! there can not 
be inclemency. 

Elizabeth Gaunt, You are thinking of perfection, my 
dear lady; and I marvel not at it; for what else hath 
ever occupied your thoughts I But godliness, in almost 
the best of us, often is austere, often uncompliant and 
rigid, proner to reprove than to pardon, to drag back or 
thrust aside than to invite and help onward. 

Poor man! I never knew him before: I cannot tell 
how ho shall endure his self*reproach, or whetiter it will 
bring him to calmer thoughts hereafter. 

Lady Lisle, I am not a busy idler in curiosity; nor, if 
I were, is there time enough left me for indulging in it; 
yet gladly would I Icam the history of events, at the first 
appearance so resembling those in mine. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. The person’s name I never may dis¬ 
close ; which would be the worst thing I could betray ol 
the trust he placed in me. He took refuge in my humble 
dwelling, imploring me in the name of Christ to harbour 
him for a season. Food and raiment were aRbrded him 
unsparingly ; yet his fears made him shiver through them, 
\Vhaievcr I could urge of prayer and exhortation was not 
wanting; still, although he prayed, he was disquieted. 
Soon came to my ears the declaration of the king, that 
his majesty would rather pardon a rebel than the con¬ 
cealer of a rebel. The hope was a faint one: but it was 
a hope; and I gave it him. His thanksgivings were 
now more ardent, his prayers more humble, and oftener 
repeated. They did not strengthen his heart; it was 
nnpurified and unprepared for them. Poor creature 1 he 
consented with it to betray me; and I am condemned to be 
b^t alive. Can we believe, can we encourage the hope, 
that m his weary way through life he wiU find those only 
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who will conceal from him the knowledge of this execu¬ 
tion ? Heavily, too heavily, must it weigh on so irresolute 
and infirm a breast. 

Let it not move you to weeping. 

Lady Lisle. It does not: oh ! it does not. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. What then? 

Lady Lisle. Your saintly tenderness, your heavenly 
tranquillity. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. No, no : abstain ! absUin 1 It was 
I who grieved : it was I who doubted. Let us now be 
firmer: we have both the same rock to rest upon. See ! 
I shed no tears. I saved his life, an unprofitable and {I 
fear) a joyless one : he, by God’s grace, has thrown open 
to me, and at an earlier hour than ever I ventured to 
expect it, the avenue to eternal bliss. 

Lady Lisle. 0 my good angel! that liestrcwest with 
fresh flowers a path already smooth and pleasant to me, 
may those timorous men who have betrayed, and those 
misguided ones who have prosecuted us, be conscious on 
their deathbeds that we have entered it! And they too 
will at last find rest. 


XXI. 

PF.TER THP. GREAT AND ALEXIS. 

Peter the Great reprimaiuis ami ordert far trial hit saa 
A lexis, ■who had fled to Vienna ; the Chancellor reports 
tfu result. 

Peter, And so, after flying from thy fathers house, lliou 
hast returned again from Vienna. After this affront in 
the face of Europe, thou darest to appear before me ? 

Alexis. My emperor and father ! I am brought before 
your majesty, not at my own desire. 
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Pdtr. I believe it well. 

Alexis, I would not anger you. 

Peter, What hope hadst thou, rebel, in lliy flight to 
Vienna? 

Alexis. The hope of peace and privacy; the hope of 
security; and above all things, of never more offending 
you. 

Peter, That hope thou hast accomplished. 

Thou imaginedst then that my broll^er of Austria would 
maintain thee at his court—Speak! 

Alexis. No, sir! I imagined that he would have aL 
forded me a place of refuge. 

Peter, Didst thou then take money with thee ? 

Alexis. A few gold pieces. 

Peter, How many? 

Alexis. About sixty. 

Peter, He would have given thee promises for half the 
money ; but the double of it does not purchase a house : 
ignorant wretch! 

Alexis. I knew as much as that; although my birth 
did not appear to destine me to purchase a house any¬ 
where ; and hitherto your liberality, my father, hath sup¬ 
plied my wants of every kind. 

Peter. Not of wisdom, not of duty, not of spirit, not of 
courage, not of ambition. I have educated thee among 
my guards and horses, among my drums and trumpets, 
among my flags and masts. When thou wert a child, and 
couldst hardly walk, I have taken thee into the arsenal, 
though children should not enter, according to regula¬ 
tions 5 I have there rolled cannon-balls before thee over 
iron plates; and I have shown thee bright new arms, 
bayonets find sabres; and I have pricked the back of my 
bands until the blood came out in many places; and I 
have made thee lick it; and I have then done the same 
to thine. Afterward from thy tenth year, I have mixed 
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gunpowder in thy grog; I have peppered thy peaches; 1 
have poured bilge-water (with a little good wholesome 
tar in it) upon thy melons; I have brought out girls to 
mock thee and cocker thee, and talk like mariners, to 
make thee braver. Nothing would do. Nay, recollect 
thee 1 I have myself led thee forth to the window when 
fellows were hanged and shot; and I have shown thee 
every day the halves and quarters of bodies; and I have 
sent an orderly or chamberlain for the heads; and 1 have 
pulled the cap up from over the eyes; and 1 have made 
thee, in spite of thee, look steadfastly upon them; incor> 
rigible coward! And now another word with thee 
about thy scandalous flight from the palace ; in time 
of quiet loo ! To the point! did my brother of Austria 
invite thee ? Did he, or did he not ? 

AUxis. May I answer without doing an injury or dis 
service to his imperial majesty? 

/V/en Thou mayest. What injury canst thou or any 
one do, by the tongue, to such as he is ? 

A/^xis, At the moment, no; he did not. Nor indeed 
can I assert that he at any time invited me : but he said 
he pitied me. 

P(Ur. About what ? hold thy tongue: let that pass. 
Princes never pity but when they would make traitors: 
then their hearts grow tenderer than tripe. He pitied 
thee, kind soul, when he would throw thee at thy father's 
head; but finding thy father too strong for him, he now 
commiserates the parent, laments the son's rashness and 
disobedience, and would not make God angry for I lie 
world. At first, however, there must have been some 
overture on his part; othenvise thou art too shame-faced 
for intrusion. Come—thou hast never had wit enough 
to lie—tell me the tnith, the whole truth. 

Alexis, He said that, if ever I wanted an asylum, his 
court was open to me. 
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PiUr. Open? so is (he lavem; but folks pay for 
what they get there. Open truly! and didst thou find 
it so? 

AU.xis, }{e receive<l me kindly. 

ViUr. 1 see he did. 

AUxh. Derision, 0 my father, is not the fate I merit. 
Pt’lcr. True, true ! it was not intended. 

Alexis. Kind father! punish me then as you will. 

Peter. Villain! wouldst thou kiss my hand too ? Art 
thou ignorant that the Austrian threw thee away from 
him, with the same indifference as he would the outermost 
leaf of a sandy sunburnt lettuce ? 

AUxis, Alas! I am not ignorant of this. 

Peter He dismissed thee at my order. If I had de¬ 
manded from him his daughter, to be the bed-fellow of a 
Kahmic, he would have given her, and praised God. 
Alexis. 0 father! is bis baseness my crime? 

PAer No ; thine is greater. Tliy intention, I know 
subvert the institutions it has been the labour of my 

""" »' 4 

Swedes fell before me, didst thou from thy soul concratu- 
late me ? Didst thou get drunk at hnmA u 
praise the Lord of IIo„s and Saint Nieolas? Wm U " 
not sdent and civil and low-spirited ? “ 

olone were capable of devising. ^ ^ 
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Filer. I destroy them ! how ? Of wliat plans art thou 
speaking ? 

Alexis. Of civilising the Muscovites. The Polande.t 
in part were civilised: the Swedes more than any other 
nation on the continent; and so excellently versed were 
they in military science, and so courageous, that every 
man you killed cost you seven or eight. 

Peter. Thou liest: nor six. And civilised forsooth 1 
Why, the robes of the Metropolitan, him at Upsal, are 
not worth three ducats, between Jew and Livornese. I 
have no notion that Poland and Sweden shall be the 
only countries that produce great princes. What right 
have they to such as Gustavus and Sobieski? Europe 
ought to look to this, before discontent becomes general, 
and the people does to us what we have the privilege of 
doing to the people. I am vfasting my words: there is 
no arguing with positive fools like thee. So thou wouldst 
have desired me to let the Pol.mders and Swedes lie still 
and quiet 1 Two such powerful nations ! 

Alexis. For that reason and others I would have gladly 
seen them rest, until our own people had increased in 
numl)ei*s and prosperity* 

Peter. And thus thou disputes! my right, before my 
face, to the exercise of the supreme power. 

Alexis. Sir ! God forbid ! 

Peter. God forbid indeed! What care such villains as 
diou art what God forbids ! He forbids the son to be 
disobedient to the father: he forbids—he forbids—twenty 
things. I do not wish, and will not have, a successor 

who dreams of dead people. 

Alexis. My father! I Imve dreamt of none such. 

Peter. Thou hast; and hast talked about them- 
Scythians I think they call ’em. Now who told thee. 
Mr. Professor, that the Scythians were a happier people 
than we are; that they were inoffensive ; that they were 
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free ; that they wandered with their carls fruin |ja;»turc ta 
pasture, from river to river ; that they traded with yood 
faith ; that they fought with good courage ; that they in¬ 
jured none, invaded none, and feared none ? At tliis rate 
I have effected nothing. The great fotinder of Rome, I 
heard in Holland, slew his brother for despiting the 
weakness of his walls : and shall the founder of this 
better place spare a degenerate son, who prefers a vaga¬ 
bond life to a civilised one, a cart to a city, a Scythian to 
a Muscovite ? Have I not shaved my people, and breeched 
them ? Have I not formed them into regular armies, willi 
bands of music and havresacs? Are bows better than 
cannon,shepherds than dragoons, mare's milk than brandy, 
raw steaks than broiled ? Thine are tenets that strike at 
the root of politeness and sound government. Every 
prince in Europe is interested in rooting them out by fire 
and sword. There is no other way with false doctrines : 
breath against breath docs little. 

Alexis. Sire, I never have attempted to disseminate my 
opinions. 

How couldst thou? the seed would fall only 
on granite. Those, however, wlio caught it brought it 
to me. 

A lexis. Never have 1 undervalued civilisation : on the 
contmy, I regrcttcdvwhatevcr impeded it. In my 
opinion, the evils that have been attributed to it, sprang 
from Its imperfections and voids ; and no nation has yet 
acquired it more than very scantily. 

J^eler. How so ? give me thy reasons; thy fancies 
rather; for reason thou hast none. 

Alexis. When I find the first of men, in rank and 
gemus, hating one another, and becoming slanderers and 

h^r iK rt' 1® opponent; when 1 

rw. -u • massacres, and thanked 

for forthenng what he reprobates and condemns ;-I look 
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back in vain on any barbarous people for worse barbarism. 
I have expressed my admiration of our forefathers, who, 
not being Christians, were yet more virtuous than those 
who are ; more temperate, more just, more sincere, more 
ch.isle, more pe.iceable. 

Peter. Malignant atlieisl ! 

Altxis. Indeed, my father, were I malignant I must be 
an atheist; for malignity is contrary to the command, 
and inconsistent with the belief, of God. 

Peter. Am I Czar of Muscovy, and liear discourses on 
reason and religion I from my own son too I No, by the 
Holy Trinity ! thou art no son of mine. If thou touchest 
my knee again, I crack thy knuckles with this tobacco- 
stopper : I wish it were a sledge-hammer for thy sake. 
Off, sycophant I off, run-aw.ay slave! 

Alexis. Father! father! my heart is broken! If I 
have offended, forgive me ! 

Peter. The state requires thy signal punishment. 

Altxa. If the state requires it, be it so : but let my 
father's anger ce.nse. 

Peter. The world shall judge between us. I will 
brand thee with infamy. 

Alexis. Until now, 0 father! I never had a proper 
sense of glory. Hear me, 0 Czar! let not a thing so vile 
as I am stand between you and the world! Let none 
accuse you! 

Peter. Accuse me ! rebel! Accuse me! traitor I 

Alexis. Let none speak ill of you, 0 my father I The 
public voice shakes the palace ; the public voice pene¬ 
trates the grave ; it precedes the chariot of Almighty God, 
and is heard at the judgment seat. 

Peter Let it go to the devil I I will have none of it 
liere in Petersburgh. Our church says nothing about it; 
our laws forbid it. As for thee, unnatural brute, I have 
no more to do with thee neither ! 



SKINASA.R' 

PETER THE GREAT AND ALEXIS. If? 

Ho there ! Cluncellor ! What! come at last! Wcrl 
napping, or counting thy ducats ? 

Chatiullor {m(ering)^ Your Majesty’s will and pleasure! 

P<ter^ Is the Senate assembled in that room ? 

Chattallor, Every member, sire. 

P(ter, Conduct this youth with thee*, and let them 
judge him : thou understandest me. 

ChatUilUr, Your Majesty's commands are the breath 
of our nostrils. 

Filer. If these rascals are remiss, I \vill try my new 
cargo of Livonian hemp upon *em. 

Chancelhr {returning after an interval). Sire I sire I 

Piter. Speak, fellow 1 Surely they have not condemned 
him to death, without giving themselves time to read the 
accusation, that comest back so quickly. 

Chancelhr. No, sire 1 nor lias either been done. 

Peter. Then thy head quits thy shoulders. 

Chancellor, 0 sire! 

Peter. Curse thy silly siret I What art thou about ? 

Chancellor, Alas! he fell. 

Peter. Tie him up to thy chair then. Cowardly beast! 
what made him fall } 

Chancellor. The hand of Death; the name of father. 

Peter. Thou puzzlesl me ; prythee speak plainer. 

Chancellor. We told him that his crime was proven 
and manifest; that his life was forfeited. 

Peter. So far, well enough. 

Chancellor. He smiled. 

Peter. He didl did he! Impudence shall do him* 
little good. Who could have expected it from that 
smock^face! Go on : what then ? 

Choftcellor. He said calmly, but not without sighing 
twia or thrice, ‘‘Lead me to the scaffold: I am weary 
of life; nobody loves me.” I condoled with him, and 
wept upon his hand, holding the paper against my bosom. 
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He took the comer of it between his fingers, and said, 
‘‘Read me this paper: read my death-warrant Youi 
silence and tears have signified it; yet the law has its 
forms. Do not keep me in suspense. My father says, 
too truly, I am not courageous : but the death that leads 
me to my God sWll never terrify me/' 

Pder, I have seen these whiledivered knaves die reso¬ 
lutely : I have seen them quietly fierce like white ferrets, 
with their watery eyes and tiny teeth. You read it ? 

Chancellor. In part, sire! When heheardyour Majesty's 
name, accusing him of treason and attempts at rebellion 
and parricide, he fell speechless. We raised him up : he 
was motionless: he was dead! 

Peter. Inconsiderate and barbarous varlel as thou art, 
dost thou recite this ill accident to a father! and to one 
who has not dined I Bring me a glass of brandy. 

Chaneelhr. And it please your Majesty, might I call a 

Peter. Away, and bring it r scamper 1 All equally 
and alike shall obey and serve me. 

Harkye! bring the bottle with it: I must cool myscH 
_and—harkye! a rasher of bacon on thy life 1 and some 
pickled sturgeon, and some kroul and caviar, and good 
strong cheese. 
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xxri. 

THE LOVES OP GEBIR AND. OF TAMAR* 

Gtbir^ a /•ritui Sfain, nuftt Aftd /alit in IffVf wM 
Am tfumy CAaPvha^ Queen E^pt, ^'h^te country 
)u hoi invetded in rexupt^ for nncettral ^vron^t. He 
seU ff%4( U <9nfi<U hit p^ttUn to kit thtpkerd bretket 
Tamar. Tamar on hit part ditchttt kit omn love /or 
a sea-npmph, who in ihogyue of a tailor had challenged 
him iowrettU and averihrmvn hita. 

Gebir, at Egypt’s youthful queen’s approach, 

Laid by his orb^d shield ; his viior-helra, 

His buckler and his corslet he laid by, 

And bade that none attend him ; at his side 
Two faithful dogs that urge the silent course, 

Sha^, deep-chested, crouch’d; the crocodile, 

Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid ears 
And push their heads within their master’s hand. 

There was a brightening paleness iii his face, 

Such as Diana rising o’er the rocks 
Shower’d on the lonely Latmian; on his brow 
Sorrow there was, yet nought was there severe. 

But when the royal damsel first he saw. 

Faint, hangii^ on her handmaid, and her knees 
Tottering as from the motion of the car, 

His eyes look’d earnest on her, and those eyes 
Show’d, if they had not, that they might have, loved, 
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For there was pily in them at that hour. 

With gentle speech, and more with gentle looks, 
He sooth’d her; but lest Pily go beyond 
And cross'd Ambition lose her lofty aim, 
Bending, he kiss’d her garment, and retired. 

He went, nor slumber’d in the sultry noon, 
When viands, concha, generous wines, persuade, 
And slumber most refreshes; nor at night, 

When heavy dews are laden with disease, 

And blindness wails not there for lingering ^e. 

Ere morning dawn’d behind him, he arrived 
At those rich meadows where young Tamar fed 
The royal docks entrusted to his care. 

‘‘Now,” said he to himself, “will I repose 
At least this burthen on a brother’s breast.” 

His brother stood before him : he, amazed, 

Rear’d suddenly his head, and thus began. 

“ Is it thou, brother? Tamar, is it thou? 

Why, standing on the valley's utmost verge, 
Lookest thou on that dull and dreary shore 
Where beyond sight Nile blackens all the sand ? 
And wby that sadness? When I past our sheep 
The dew-drops were not shaken off the bar, 
Therefore if one be wanting, 'tis untold.” 

“Yes, one is wanting, nor is that untold,” 

Said Tamar; “and this dull and dreary shore 
Is neither dull nor dreary at all hours.” 

Whereon the tear stole silent down his cheek, 
Silent, but not by Cebir unobserved : 

Wondering he gazed awhile, and pit)nng spake 
“ Let me approach thee ; does the morning light 
Scatter this wan suffusion o’er thy brow, 

This faint blue lustre under both thine eyes?” 

“ 0 brother, is this pily or reproach ?” 

Cried Tamar, “cruel if it be reproach, 
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If pity, 0 how vain !” “ Whate’cr it be 
That grieves thee, I will pity, thou but speak. 

And I can tell thee, Tamar, pang for pang.” 

“ Gebir! then more than brothers are we now I 
Everything (take my hand) will I confess. 

I neither feed the flock nor watch the fold ; 

How can I, lost in love? But, Gebir, why 
That anger which has risen to your cheek ? 

Can other men ? could you ? what, no reply 1 
And still more anger, and still worse conceal’d 1 
Ate these your promises ? your pity this ?” 

" Tamar, I well may pity what I feel— 

Mark me aright—I feel for thee—proceed— 

Relate me all.” » Then will I all relate,” 

Said the young shepherd, gladden’d from his heart. 
"’Twas evening, though not sunset, and the tide 
Level with these green meadows, seem’d yet higher 
Twas pleasant, and I loosen’d from my neck 
The pipe you gave me, and began to play. 

0 that I ne’er had learnt the tuneful an ! 

It always brings us enemies or love. 


Well, I was playing, when above the waves 
Some swimmer’s head methought I saw ascend ; 
I. sitting still, survey’d it with my pipe 
Awkwardly held before my lips half-closed. 
Gebir I it a Nymph I a Nymph divine 1 
I cannot wail describing how came, 

How r was silting, how she first assumed 
The Sailor; of what happen’d there remains 
tnough to say, and too much to forget. 

The sweet deceiver stepp’d upon this bank 
before I was aware ; for with surprise 
Moments fly rapid as with love itself. 

to tune afresh the hoarsen’d reirf 
‘ ^ ™«tling, and where that arose ’ 
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My glance first lighted on her nimble feet. 

Her feet resembled those long shells explored 
By him who to befriend his steed’s dim sight 
Would blow the pungent powder in the eye. 

Her eyes too! 0 immortal gods! her eyes 
Resembled—what could they resemble? what 
Ever resemble those ? Even her attire 
Was not of wonted woof nor vulgar art: 

Her mantle show’d the yellow samphire-pod, 

Her girdle the dove-colour’d wave serene. 

^ Shepherd/ said she, ‘and will you westle now, 
And with the sailor’s hardier race engage?’ 

I was rejoiced to hear it, and contrived 
How to keep up contention: could I fail 
By pressing not too strongly, yet to press ? 

* Whether a shepherd, as indeed you seem, 

Or whether of the hardier race you boast, 

I am not daunted ; no; I will engage/ 

‘ But first,’ said she, ‘ what wager will you lay?’ 

‘ A sheep/ I answered : ‘ add whate’er you will/ 

* I cannot,’ she replied, ‘ make that return : 

Our hided vessels in their pitchy round 
Seldom, unless from rapine, hold a sheep. 

But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, an<l they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s pal.ice-porch, where when unyok^ 
His chariot-whccl stands midway in the wave: 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polish’d lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs thpre. 

And I have others given me by the nymphs, 

Of sweeter sound than any pipe you have ; 

But we, by Neptune ! for no pipe contend; 

This time a sheep I win, a pipe the next’ 
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Now came she forward eager to engage, 

But first her dress, her bosom then surve/d, 

And heaved it, doubting if she could deceive. 

Her bosom seem'd, inclosed in haze like heaven, 
To baffle touch, and rose forth undefined : 

Above her knee she drew the robe succinct, 

Above her breast, and just below her arms. 

‘This will preserve my breath when lightly bound, 
If struggle and equal strength should so constrain/ 
Thus, pulling hard to fasten it, she spake, 

And, rushing at me, closed : I thriird throughout 
And seem’d to lessen and shrink up with cold. 
Again with violent impulse gush’d my blood, 

And hearing nought external, thus absorb’d, 

I heard it, rushing through each turbid vein, 

Shake my unsteady swimming sight in air. 

Yet with unyielding though uncertain arms 
I clung around her neck ; the vest beneath 


Rustled against our slippery Iiml)s entwined j 
Often mine springing \sith eluded force 
Started aside and trembled tiU replaced : 

And when I most succeeded, as I thought, 

My bosom and my throat felt so compress’d 
life was almost quivering on my Ups. 

Yet nothing was there painful: these are signs 
Of secret arts and not of human might; 

What arts I cannot tell; I only know 
My cy« grew dizzy and my strength decay’d ; 
i was indeed o’ercome—with what regret, 

;^d more, with what confusion, when I reach’d 
fold, and yielding up the sheep, she cried, 
ms pays a shepherd to a conquering maid.’ 

of pleasure than disdain 
; “ chin and liberal lip, 

And ev« U.„ toguiAM, lo,. 
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She went away ; I on the wicker gate 
Leant, and could follow with my eyes alone 
The sheep she carried easy as a cloak ; 

But when I heard its bleating, as I did, 

And saw, she hastening on, its hinder feet 
Struggle, and from her sno>vy shoulder slip, 

One shoulder its poor efforts had unveil’d, 

Then all my passions mingling fell in tears; 
Restless then ran I to the highest ground 
To watch her; she was gone; gone down the tide; 
And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half uprear’d.” 


xxin* 

TUB MEETING OF THE WEIRD SISTERS. 

Dalicay (he nurtc of Charcha, repairs by night to her native 
city of Masar^ to concoct an iniantaiioH against Cthir^ 
and encounters her sister Myrthyr among the ruins. 

Once a fair city, courted then by kings, 

Mistress of nations, throng’d by palaces, 

Raising her head o'er destiny, her face 
Glowing with pleasure and with palms refresh'd, 

Now pointed at by Wisdom or by Wealth, 

Bereft of beauty, bare of ornament, 

Stood, in the widemess of woe, Masoj. 

Ere far advancing, all appear’d a plain; 

Treacherous and fearful mountains, far advanced: 

Her glory so gone down, at human step 
The fierce hyajna frighted from the walls 
Bristled his rising back, his teeth unsheathed, 
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Drew the long growl and with slow foot retired. 

Yet were remaining some of ancient race, 

And ancent arts were now their sole dcliglu. 

With Time's first sickle they had mark'd tlic hour 
When at their incantation would the Moon 
Start back» and shuddering shed blue blasted light 
The rifted rays they gather'd, and immersed 
In potent portion of that wondrous wave, 

Which, bearing rescued Israel, stood erect, 

And led her armies through his crystal gates. 

Hither (none shared her way, her counsel none) 
Hied the Masarian Dalica : 'twas night, 

And the still breeze fell languid on the waste. 

She, tired with journey long and ardent thoughts. 
Stopp'd; and before the city she descried 
A female form emerge above the sands : 

Intent she fix’d her eyes, and on herself 
Relying, with fresh vigour bent her way ; 

Nor disappear'd the woman ; but exclaim'd, 

(One hand retaining tight her folded vest) 

“ Stranger 1 who loathest life, there lies Masar. 

Begone, nor tarry longer, or ere mom 

The cormorant in his solitary haunt 

Of insulated rock or sounding cove 

Stands on thy btea^h^d bones and screams for prey, 

My lips can scatter them o’er every sea 

Under the rising and the setting sun, 

So shriveird in one breath as all the sands 
We tread on, could not in a hundred years. 
Wretched who die nor raise their sepulchre! 
Therefore begone.” But Dalica unawed, 

(Though in her wither’d but still firm right hand^ 
Held up wlh imprecations hoarse and deep, 
Glimmer'd her brazen sickle, and enclosed 
Within its figured cur>*e the fading moon) 
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Spake thus aloud. ** By yon bright orb of Heaven, 
In that most sacred moment when her beam 
(Guided fir:>t thither by the forkid shaft,) 

Strikes thro* the crevice of Arishtah*s tower-'* 

** Sayest ihou?*^ astonished cried the sorceress, 
Woman of outer darkness, fiend of death. 

From wliat inhuman cave, what dire abyss, 

I Lost thou invisible that spell o’erheard? 

Wliat potent hand hath touched thy quicken'd corse, 
What song dissolved thy cerements? who unclosed 
Those faded eyes, and filPd them from the'stars? 

But if with inextinguish'd light of life 
Thou brcathest, soul and body unamerced, 

Then whence that invocation? who hath dared 
Those hallow'd words, divulging, to profane?” 

Dalica cried, “ To heaven not earth address'd 
Prayers for protection cannot be profane.” 

Here the pale sorceress turn’d her face aside 
Wildly, and mutter’d to herself amazed, 

** I dread her who, alone at such an hour, 

Can speak so strangely, who can thus combine 
The words of reason with our gifted rites. 

Yet will I speak once more. If thou hast seen 
The city of Charoba, hast thou marked 
The steps of Dalica?” 

‘•What then?” 

“ The tongue 

Of Dalica has then our rites divulged/' 

“ Whose rites?” 

Her mother's.*’ 

“Never.” 

“One would think. 

Presumptuous, thou wert Dalica/’ 

‘*1 am; 

Woman ! and who art thou ?” 
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With close embrace 

CIuDg the Masarian round her neck, and cried. 

Art thou then not my sister? ah! I fear 
The golden lam|)S and jewels of a court 
Deprive thine eyes of strength and purity : 

0 Dalica! mine watch the waning moon, 

For ever patient in our.molher’s art, 

And rest on Heaven suspended, wlicre the founts 
Of Wisdom rise, where sound the wings of I*owcr: 
Studies intense of stern and strong delight! 

And thou too, Dalica, so many years 
Wean’d from the bosom of thy native land, 

Retumest back and seekest true repose. 

0 what more pleasant than the short-breath’d sigh 
\Vhen, laying down your burthen at the gate 
And dizzy with long wandering, you embrace 
The cool and quiet of a homespun bed.” 

Alas !” said Dalica, *Uho’ all commend 
This choice, and many meet with no control, 

Yet none pursue it! Age by care oppress’d 
Feels for the couch and drops into the grave. 

The tranquil scene lies further still from Youth : 
Frenzied Ambition and desponding Love 
Consume Youth’s fairest flowers ; compared with Youth 
Age has a something something like re{)Ose. 

Myrthyr, I seek not here a boundary 
Like the horizon, which, as you advance, 

Keeping its form and colour, yet recedes : 

But mind my errand, and my suit perform.” 
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XXIV. 

THE MARRIAGE MORNING. 

Ctthir atui duircha art t^hc united in the presence />/ f/uit 
respective bests. The peet describes the exdtement in 
the camp find in the at/, and haxv the bridep^eem ana 
bride severalty rise and be^in the day. 

The long awaited day at last arrived, 

Wlien, link'd together by the seven*arm'd Nile, 

Egypt with proud Iberia should unite. 

Here the Tartessian, there the Cadite tents 
Kang with impatient pleasure : here engaged 
Woody Nebrissa's quiver-bearing crew, 

Contending warm with amicable skill; 

While they of Durius raced along the beach 
And scatter'd mud and jeers on all behind. 

The strength of Bcetis too removed the liebn 
And stripp'd the corslet off, and stanch'd the foot 
Against the mossy maple, while they tore 
Their quivering lances from the hissing wound. 

Others push forth the prows of their compeers, 

And the wave, parted by the pouncing beak, 

Swells up the sides, and closes far astern ; 

The silent oars now dip their level wings, 

And weary with strong stroke the whitening wave. 
Others, afraid of tardiness, return; 

Now, entering the still harbour, every surge 
Runs with a louder murmur up their keel, 

And the slack cordage rattles round the mast. 

Sleepless with pleasure and expiring fears 
Had Gebir risen ere the break of dawn, 
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And o'er the plains appointed for I he feast 
Hurried with ardent step : the swains admirctl 
ANTial so transversely could have swept the dew : 

For never long one path had Gcbir trod^ 

Nor long-^unhecding man—one pace preserved. 

Not thus Charoha: slie despair'd the day : 

The day was present; true ; yet she despair’d. 

. In the too tender and once tortured heart 
Doubts gather strengtli from habit, like disease , 

Fears, like the needle verging to the pole, 

Tremble and tremble into ccruinly. 

How often, when her maids with merry voice 
Call d her and told the sleepless queen 'ivvas morn, 
How often would she feign some fresh delay, , 

And tell them (though they saw) that she arose. 

Next to her chamber, closed by cedar doors, 

A bath of purest marble, purest wave, 

On its fair surface bore its pavement high : 

Arabian gold enchased the crystal roof, 

With fluttering boys adorn’d and girls unrobed j 
These, when you touch the quiet water, start 
From their aerial sunny arch, and pant 
Entangled mid each other's flowery wreaths, 

And each pursuing is in turn pursued. 

Here came at last, as ever wont at morn, 

Charoba: long she linger’d at the brink; 

Often she sigh’d, and, naked as she was, 

Sate down, and leaning on the couch's edge 

On the soft inward pillow of her arm 

Rested her burning cheek : she moved her eyes : 

She blush'd; and blushing plunged into the wave. 

Now brazen chariots thunder through each street 
And neighing steeds paw proudly from delay, 

While o’er the palace breathes the dulcimer, 

Lute, and aspiring harp, and lisping reed ; 

K 
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Loud rush ihe h umpets bursting through the throng 
And urge the high •shoulder’d vulgar ; now are heard 
Curses and quarrels and constricted blows, 

Threats and defiance and suburban war. 

Hark ! the reiterated clangour sounds ! 

Now murmurs like the sea or like the stonn 
Or like the flames on forests, move and mount 
From rank to rank, and loud and louder roll. 

Till all the ]>eople is one vast applause. 

Yes, *tis herself, Charoba—now the strife 
To see again a form so often seen ! 

Feci they some partial pang, some secret void, 

Some doubt of feasting those fond eyes again ? 

. Panting imbibe they that refreshing sight 
To reproduce in hour of bitterness ? 

She goes, the king awaits her from the camp : 

Him she descried, and trembled ere he reach'd 
Her car, but shudder’d paler at his voice. 

So the pale silver at the festive board 
Grows paler fill’d afresh and dew’d with wine ; 

So seems the tendeiesl herbage of the spring 
To whiten, bending from a balmy gale 


XXV. 

THE DEATH OF CHRYSAOIL 

i^tpiune, at thi rtqutU w<rs ifu rocl 0/ 

from the mainland in order to dtasiise the imoier^g gj 
the Iberian king^ ChryeaorA 

Though seated then on Afric’s further coast, 

Yet sudden, at his voice, so long unheard, 

(For he had griev’d, and treasured up his grieO 
With short kind greeting meet from every side 
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The Triton herds, and warm with )nclocly 
The azure concave of their curling shells. 

Swift as an arrow, as the wind, as light, 

He glided through the deep, and now arrived, 
Leapt from his pearly beryhsludded car. 

Earth trembled ; the retreating tide, black-brow’d, 
Gather’d new strength, and lushing on, assail'd 
The promontory’s base ; but when the god 
Himself, resistless Neptune, struck one blow. 

Kent were the rocks asunder, and the sky 
Was darkened with their fragments ere they fell 
Lygcia vocal, Xantho yellow-haired, 

Spio with sparkling eyes, and Ueroc 
Demure, and sweet lone, youngest born, 

Of mortal race, but grown divine by song— 

Had you seen playing round her placid neck 
The sunny circles, braidless and unbound, 

0 ! who had call’d them boders of a storm ?— 
These and the many sister Nereids, 

Forgetful of their lays and of their loves, 

All, unsuspicious of the dread intent, 

Stop suddenly their gambols, and with shrieks 
Of terror plunge amid the closing wave. 

Still, just above, one moment more, appear 
TheV darken’d tresses floating in the foam. 

Thrown prostrate on the earth, the Sacrilege 
Rais’d up his head astounded, and accurs’d 
The stars, the destinies, the gods—his breast 
Panted from consternation and dismay, 

And pride untoward, on himself o’crihrown. 

From his distended nostrils issued gore, 

At intervals, wherewith his wiry locks, 

Huge arms, and bulky bosom, shone beslimed r 
And thrice he call'd ^ brethren, with a voice 
More dismal than the blasts from Phlojelhon 
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Below, tlial urge along ten thousand ghosts 
Wafted loud-wailiiig o*er the fiery tide. 

♦ ♦ * * 

Shrunken mid brutal hair his violent veins 
Subsided, yet were hideous to behold 
As dragons panting in the noontide brake. . 
At last, absorbing deep the breath of heaven, 
And stilling all within his deadly grasp, 
Struggling, ami tearing up the glebe to turn ; 
And from a throat that, as it throbVd and rose, 
Seem’d shaking ponderous links of dusky iron, 
Uttering one anguish-forced indignant groan, 
Fired with infernal rage, the spirit Hew. 


XXVI. 

TIIRASYMEDES AND EUNOE. 

Wire will away to Athens with me? who 

Loves choral songs and maidens cro^vn’d witli flowers, 

Unenvious? mount the pinnace; hoist the sail. 

I promise ye, os many as are here, 

Ye shall not, while ye tarry with me, taste 
From unrinsed barrel the diluted wine ^ 

Of a low vineyard or a plant ill pruned, 

But such as anciently the /Fgcan isles 
Pour’d in libation at their solemn feasts : 

And the same goblets shall ye grasp, emboss’d 
With no vile figures of loose languid boors. 

But such as gods have lived with and have led. 

The sea smiles bright before us. What white sail 
Plays yonder ? What pursues it ? Like two hawks 
Away they fly. Let us away in time 
To overtake them. Are they menaces 
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We hear? And shall the strong repulse tlie wcak^ 

Enraged at her defender? Hippias I 

Art thou the man? *Twas Hippias. He had found 

His sister borne from the Cecropian port 

By Thrasymedes. And reluctantly ? 

Ask, ask the maiden ; I have no reply. 

“Brother! 0 brother Hippias I 0, if love, 

If pity, ever touch'd thy breast, forbear ! 

Strike not the brave, the gentle, the beloved, 

My Thrasymedes, with bis cloak alone 
Protecting his own head and mine from harm,’’ 

Didst thou not once before,” cried Hippias, 
Regardless of his sister, hoarse with wrath 
At Thrasymedes, “ didst not thou, dog^cyed, 

Dare, as she walk’d up to the Parthenon, 

On the most holy of all holy days, 

In sight of all the city, dare (0 kiss 
Her maiden cheek?” 

“ Ay, before all the gods, 

Ay, before Pallas, before Artemis, 

Ay, before Aphroditi, before Heri, 

I dared ; and dare again. Arise, my spouse I 
Arise I and let my lips quaff purity 
From dxy fair open brow.” 

The sword was up, 

And yet he kissM her twice. Some God withheld 
The arm of Hippias; his proud blood seelhM slowci 
And smote hb breast less angrily; he laid 
HU hand on the white shoulder, and spake thus: 

'‘Ye must return with me. A second time 
Offended, will our sire Peisistratos 
Pardon the affront? Thoushouldst have ask’d thyself 
This question ere the sail first flapp’d the mast.” 

Already thou hast taken life from me ; 

Put up thy sword,” said the sad youth, hb eyes 
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Sparkling; but whether love or rage or grief 
They sparkled with, the gods alone could see. 
Peiiteeus they re-enter’d, and their ship 
Drove up the little waves against the quay, 

Whence was thrown out a rope from one above, 

And Ilippias caught it. From the virgin's waist 
Her lover dropp’d his arm and blush’d to think 
He had retain’d it there in sight of rude 
Irreverent men : he led her forth, nor spake 
Ilippias walk’d silent too, until they reach’d 
Ttie mansion of Pcisistratos her sire. 

Serenely in his sternness did the prince 
Look on them both awhile : they saw not him, 

For both had cast their eyes upon the ground. 

** Are these the pirates thou hast taken, son?*' 

Said he. 

** Worse, father! worse than pirates they 
Who thus abuse thy patience, thus abuse 
Thy pardon, thus abuse the holy rites 
Twice over.” 

Well hast thou performed thy duty, 
Firmly and gravely said Pcisistratos. 

“ Nothing then, rash young man ! could tuni thy licart 
From Eunoe, my daughter?” 

“ Nothing, sir. 

Shall ever turn it. I can die but once 
And love but once. 0 Eunoe 1 farewell! ” 

“ Nay, she sliall see what thou cinst bear for her,” 

“ O father! sliut me in my chamber, shut me 
In iny poor mother’s tomb, dead or alive, 

But never let me see what he can bear; 

I know how much that is, when borne for me.” 

Not yet: come on. And lag not thou behind, 

Pirate of virgin and of princely hearts 1 
Before the people and before ihc goddess 
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Thou hadst evinced Ihc madness of thy passion, 

And now wouldsl bear from home and pleiileousness, 
To poverty and exile, this my child/' 

Then shudder’d Thrasymedes, and exclaim’d, 
see my crime : 1 saw it not before. 

The daughter of Peisislralos was bom 
Neither for exile nor for poverty, 

Ah ! nor for me! *’ He would have wept, but one 
Might see him, and weep worse. The prince unmoved 
Strode on, and said, ‘‘ To-morrow shall the people, 
All who beheld thy trespasses, behold 
The justice of Peisistratos, the love 
He l^rs his daughter, and the reverence 
In which he holds the highest law of God.” 

He spake; and on the morrow they were one. 


XXVIf. 

CNAIXOS AND CYMODAMEIA. 

A VISION came o’er three young men at once, 

A vision of Apollo : each had heard 
The same command ; each followed it; all three 
Assembled on one day before the god 
In Lycia, where he gave his oracle. 

Bright shone the morning; and the birds that build 
Their nests beneath the column-heads of fanes 
And eaves of humbler habitations, dropp’d 
From under them and wheel’d athwart the sky, 

When, silently and reverently, the youtlis 
March’d side by side up the long steps that led 
Toward the awful god who dwelt within. 

Of those three youths fame hath held fast the name 
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Of one alone ; nor would that name survive 
Unless Ix)ve had sustain’d it, and blo\vn off 
With his impatient breath the mists of time. 

“Ye come,” the god said mildly, “of one will 
To people what is desert in the isle 
Of Lemnos. But strong men possess its shores 
Nor shall you execute the brave emprise 
Unless, on the third day from going forth. 

To him who niles tlie waters ye devote 
A vii^iij, cast into tlie sea alive." 

They heard, and look’d in one another’s face. 

And then bent piously before the shrine 
With prayer and praises and thanksgiving hymn, 
And, after a short silence, went away, 

Taking each other’s hand and swearing truth. 

Then to the ship in which they came, return’d. 

Two of the youths were joyous, one was sad ; 

Sad was Enallos; yet those two by none 
Were loved ; Enallos had already won 
Cymodamcia, and the torch was near. 

By night, by day, in company, alone. 

The image of the maiden fdl’d his breast 

To the heart’s brim. Ah ! therefore did that heart 

So sink within him. 

They have sail’d ; they reach 
Their home again. Sires, matrons, maidens, throng 
The plashing port, to watch the gather’d sail, 

And who springs first and farthest upon shore. 
Enallos came the latest from the deck. 

Swift ran the rumour what the god had said. 

And fearful were the maidens, who before 
Had urged the sailing of the youths they loved, 

That they might give tlieir hands, and have their homes 
And nurse their children; and more thoughts perhaps 
Led up to these, and even ran before. 
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But they persuaded easily their wooers 
To sail without them, and return again 
When they had seized the virgin on the way, 
Cyrnodameia dreamt three nights, the three 
Before their fresh departure, that her own 
Enallos had been cast into the deep^ 

And she liad saved him. 

She alone embark’d 
or all the maidens, and unseen by all, 

And hid herself before the break of day 
Among the cloaks and fruits piled high aboard. 

But when the noon was come, and the rejmst 
Was call’d for, there they found her, and they call’d 
Enallos: when Enallos look'd upon her, 

Forebodings shook him : hopes rais’d her^ and love 
Warm’d the clear cheek while she wiped off the spray 
Kindly were all to her and dutiful; 

And she slept soundly mid the leaves of figs 
And vines, and far as far could be apart. 

Now the third mom had risen, and the day 
Was dark, and gusts of wind and hail and fogs 
Perplex’d them: land they saw not yet nor knew, 
\Vhere land was lying. Sudden lightnings blazed, 
Thundcr^claps rattled round them. The pale crew 
Howl’d for the victim. “Seize her, or wc sink.” 

0 maid of Pindus I I would linger here 
To lave my eyelids at the nearest rill, 

For thou hast made me weep, as oft thou hast, 

Where thou and I, apart from living men, 

And two or three cn^ higher, sate and sang. 

Ah I must I, seeing ill my way, proceed? 

And thy voice too, Cymodameia ! thine 
Comes back upon me, helpless as thyself 
In this extremity. Sad words 1 sad words! 

“O save me I save ! Let me not die so young I 
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Loving thee so! Let me not cease to see thee 
Thus prayed Cymodameia. 

Thus prayed he: 

“ 0 God ! who givest light to all the world, 

Take not from me what makes that light most blest 1 
Grant me, if ^tis forbidden me to save 
This hapless helpless sea-devoted maid, 

To share with her (and bring no curses up 
From outraged Neptune) her appointed fate T’ 

They wmng her from his knee; they hurl’d her down 
(Clinging in vain at the hard slippery pitch) 

Into the whitening wave. But her long hair 
Scarcely had risen up again, before 
Another plunge was heard, another form 
Clove the straight line of bubbling foam, direct 
As ringdove after ringdove. Groans from all 
Burst, for the roaring sea engulph’d them both. 
Onward the vessel flew ; the skies again 
Shone bright, and thunder roll’d along, not wroth, 

But gently murmuring to the white*wing’d sails. 

Lemnos at close of evening was in sight. 

The shore was won; the fields mark’d out; and roofs 
Collected the dun wings that seek house*farc; 

And presently the ruddy-bosomM guest 
Of winter, knew the doors: then infant cries 
Were heard within ; and lastly, tottering steps 
Patter’d along the image-station*d hall. 

Ay, three full years had come and gone again, 

And oficn, when the flame on windy nights 
Suddenly flicker’d from the mounlain^ash 
Piled high, men push’d almost from under them 
The bench on which they talk’d about the dead. 

Meanwhile beneficent Apollo saw 
With his bright eyes into the sea’s calm depth, 

And there he s.iw Enallos, there he saw 
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Cymodamcia. Gravcly*gladsome liglit 
Environed them with its eternal green : 

And many nymphs sate round : one blew aloud 
The spiral shell; one drew bright chords across 
Shell more expansive ; tenderly a third 
With cowering lip hung o’er the (lute, and slopp’d 
At will its dulcet sob, or wahed to joy ; 

A fourth took up the lyre and pinch’d the strings, 

Invisible by trembling : many raisM 

Clear voices. Thus they spent their happy hours. 

I know them all; but alt with eyes downcast, 

Conscious of loving, have entreated me, 

I would not utter now their names above. 

Behold, among these natives of the sea, 

There stands hut one young man : how fair" I bow fond 1 
Ah 1 were he fond to (htm / It may not he 1 
Yet did they tend him mom and eve ; by night 
They also watch’d his slumbers : then they heard 
His sighs, nor his alone; for there were two 
To whom the watch was hateful. In despair 
Upward he rais’d his arms, and thus he prayed. 

“0 Phoebus ! on the higher w'orld alone 
Sh owe rest Ihou all thy blessings? Great indeed 
Hath been thy favour to me, great to her; 

Out she pines inly, and calls beautiful 
More than herself the nymphs she sees around, 

And asks me, ‘ Are they not more beautiful?’ 

Be all more beautiful, all more blest, 

But not with me 1 Release her from the sight; 
Restore her to a happier home, and dry 
With thy pure beams, above, her hitter tears 
She saw him in the action of his prayer, 

Troubled, and ran to soothe him. From the ground 
Ere she had clasp'd his neck, her feet were borne. 

He caught her robe ; and its white radiance rose 
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Rapidly, all day long, through the green sea* 
Enallos loos'd not from that robe his grasp, 

But spanned one ankle too. The swift ascent 
Had slunn’d them into slumber, sweet, serene, 
Invigorating her, nor letting loose 
The lover's arm below; albeit at last 
It closed those eyes intently fix'd thereon, 

And still as fix'd in dreaming. Both were cast 
Upon an island till'd by peaceful men 
And few,—no port nor road accessible,— 

Fruitful and green as the abode they left, 

And warm with summer, warm with love and song 
'Tis said that some, whom most Apollo loves. 
Have seen that island guided by his light; 

And others have gone near it, but a fog 
Rose up between them a;id the lofty rocks; 

Yet they relate they saw it quite as well, 

And shepherd^boys and pious hinds believe. 


xxvin. 

THE HAMADRYAD. 

RllAICOS was horn amid the hills wherefrom 
Gnidos the light of Caria is discern'd, 

And small are the white*crested that play near, 
And smaller onward are the purple waves. 
Thence festal choirs were visible, all crown'd 
With rose and myrtle if (hey were inborn; 

If from Band ion sprang they, on the coast 
Where stern Alheni rais’d her citadel, 

Then olive was entwined with violets 
Cluster’d in bosses, regular and large; 

For various men wore various coronals, 

But one was their devotion ; 'twas to her 
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\Vhose laws all follow, htr whose smile witlxlrnws 
The sword from Ares, ihutiderhoU from Zeus, 

And whom in his chill caves the mutable 
Of mind, Poseidon, the sea-king, reveres, 

And whom his brother, stubborn Dis, hath prayM 
To turn in pity the averted clicck 
Of her he bore away, with promises, 

Nay, with loud oath before dread Styx itself, 

To give her daily more and sweeter flowers 
Than he made drop from her on Eiina's dell 
Rhaicos was looking from his father's door 
At the long trains that hastened to the town 
From all the valleys, like bright rivulets 
Gurgling with gladness, wave outrunning wave, 

And thought it hard he might not also go 
And offer up one prayer, and press one hand, 

He knew not whose. The father call’d him in 
And said, “Son Rhaicos ! those are idle games; 
Long enough I have lived to find them so.*’ 

And ere he ended, sighed; as old men do 
Always, to think how idle sucli games arc. 

I have not yet,” thought Rhaicos in his heart, 
And wanted proof. 

^ * Suppose thou go and help 
Echion at the hill, to bark yon oak 
And lop its branches off, before we delve 
About the trunk and ply Uie root with axe; 

This we may do in winter.” 

Rhaicos went; 

For thence he could see farther, and see more 
Of those who liurricd to the city-gate. 

Echion he found there, with naked arm 
Swart-hair’d, strong-sinewM, and his eyes intent 
Upon the place where first the axe should fall: 

He held it upright. “There are bees about, 
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Or wasps, or homels,*’ said the cautious eld, 

“ Look sharp, O son of Thalliiios ! The youth 
Inclined his ear, afar, and warily, 

And cavem^d in his hand. He heard a buzz 
At first, and then the sound grew soft and clear, 

And then divided into what seem’d tune, 

And there were words upon it, plaintive words. 

He turn’d, and said, “ Echion ! do not strike 
That tree : it must be hollow ; for some god 
Speaks from within. Come thyself near.*’ Again 
Both turn’d toward it: and behold \ tliere sat 
Upon the moss below, with her two palms 
Pressing it, on each side, a maid in form. 

Downcast were her long eyela.she$, and pale 
Her cheek, but never mountain-ash display'd 
Berries of colour like her lip so pure, 

Nor were the anemones about her hair 

Soft, smooth, and wavering like the face beneath. 

** What dost thou here?*’ Echion, half-afraid, 
Half-angry cried. She lifted up her eyes, 

But nothing spake she. Khaicos drew one step 
Backward, for fear came likewise over him, 

But not such fear : he panted, ga.sp*d, drew in 
His breath, and would have turn’d it into words, 

But could not into one. 

* ‘ 0 send away 

That sad old man !'* said she. The old man went 
Without a Wtirning from his master’s son, 

Glad to escape, for sorely he now fear’d, 

And the axe shone behind him in their eyes. 

Hamtul. And wouldst thou too shed the most 
imkocent 

Of blood ? No vow demands it ; no god wills 
The oak to bleed. 

Rhaicou Who art thou ? whence ? why here ? 
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And whither wouldst thou go ? Among tlic robed 
In white or saffron, or the hue that most 
Resembles dawn or the clear sky, is none 
Array’d as thou art. What so beautiful 
As that gray robe whicli clings about thee close, 

Like moss to stones adhering, leaves to trees, 

Vet lets thy bosom rise and fall in turn, 

As, touch’d by repliyrs, fall and rise the boughs 
Of graceful platan by the river-side? 

HanukJ. Lovest thou well thy ratlici*’s house? 

Rhaim, Indeed 


I love it, well I love it, yet would leave 
For thine, where’er it be, my father’s house, 

With all the marks upon the door, that show 
My growth at every birthday since the third. 

And all the charms, o'erpowering evil eyes, 

My mother nail'd for me against my be<l, 

And the Cydonian bow (which thou shalt see) 

Won in my race last spring from Eutychos. 

Hamad. Bethink thee what it is to leave a home 
Thou never yet hast left, one night, one day. 

RhaUos, No, ’lis not hard to leave it: ’tis not hard 
To leave, 0 maiden, that paternal home 
If there be one on earth wliom we may love 
First, last, for ever ; one who says that she 
Will love for ever too. To say which word, 

Only to say it, surely is enough. 

It shows such kindness—if ’twere possible 
We at the moment think she would indeed. 


Hatnad. Who taught thee all this folly at thy age? 
Rhaiios. I have seen lovers and have learnt to love. 
Hamad. But wilt thou spare the tree ? 

My father >vanls 

ihe bark; the tree may hold its place awhile. 
liatnad. Awhile? thy father numbers then my days? 
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RhaUoi. Are there no others where the moss bencatL 
Is quite as tufty ? Who would send thee forth 
Or ask thee why thou tarricst ? Is thy flock 
Anywhere near? 

Hamad. \ have no flock : I kill 

Nothing that breathes, that stirs, that feels the air, 

The sun, the dew. Why should the beautiful 
(And thou art beautiful) disturb the source 
Whence springs all beauty? Hast thou never heard 
Of Hamadryads ? 

Khaicos^ Heard of them I have; 

Tell me some talc about them. May I sit 
Beside thy feel ? Art thou not tired ? Tlie herbs 
Are very soft; I will not come loo nigh ; 

Do but sit there, nor tremble so, nor doubt. 

Stay, stay an instant: let me first explore 
If any acorn of last year be left 
Within it; thy thin robe too ill protects 
Thy dainty limbs against the harm one small 
Acorn may do. Here's none. Another day 
Trust me ; till then let me sit opposite. 

HamOil. I scat me ; be thou seated, and contenL 
RhaUos. 0 sight for gods 1 ye men below I adore 
The Aphrodite. Is she there below ? 

Or sits she here before me ? as she sale 
Before the shepherd on those heights that shade 
The Hellespont, and brought his kindred woe. 

Hamad. Reverence the higher Bowers; nor deem 
amiss 

Of her who pleads to thee, and would repay— 

Ask not how much—but very much. Rise not x 
No, Rhaicos, no! Without the nuptial vow 
Love is unholy. Swear to me that none 
Of mortal maids shall ever taste thy kiss, 

Then take ihou mine ; then take it, not before. 
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Rhaicos. Hearken, all gods above! 0 Aphrodite 
0 Here! Let my vow be ratified ! 

But wilt thou come into my father s liouse ? 

Hamad. Nay: and of mine I cannot give thee part. 
Rhaicos. Where is it ? 

Hamad. In this oak. 

Rhaicos. Ay ; now begins 

The tale of Hamadryad : tell it through. 

Hamad. Pray of thy father never to cut down 
My tree; and promise him, as well thou maysl, 

That every year he shall receive from me 
More honey than will buy him nine fat sheep, 

More wax than he will burn to all the gods. 

Why fallesl thou upon thy face? Some thorn 
May scratch it, rash young man ! Rise up ; for shame ! 

Rhaicos. For shame I cannot rise. 0 pity me 1 
I dare not sue for love—but do not hale ! 

Ut me once more behold thee-not once more, 

But many days : let me love on—unloved 1 
r aimed too high : on my own head (he bolt 
Falls back, and pierces to the very brain. 

Hamad. Go-ralher go, than make me say 1 love. 
Rhaicos. If happiness is immortality, 

(And whence enjoy it else the gods above ?) 

I am immortal too : my vow is heard_ 

Hark ! on the left—Nay, turn not from me now. 

I Claim my kiss. 

Hamad Do men take first, then claim ? 

Do thus the seasons run their coune with them ? 

Her lips were seal'd; her head sank on his breast 
But who should hear them? and whose laughs? and why } 

Sa^ury was the smell and long past noon. 

Ttalltnos l m thy house; for maijoraro. 

L 
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Basil and mint, and thyme and rosemary, 

Were sprinkled on the kid’s well roasted length. 
Awaiting Rhaicos. Home he came at last, 

Not hungry, but pretending hunger keen. 

With head and eyes just o’er the maple plate. 

“Thou seest but badly, coming from the sun. 

Boy Rhaicos!” said the father. “ That oak’s bark 
Must have been tough, with little sap between ; 

It ought to run; but it and I are old.” 

Rhaicos, although each morsel of the bread 
Increased by chewing, and the meat grew cold 
Anti tasteless to his palate, took a draught 
Of gold-bright wine, which, thirsty as he was, 

He thought not of, until his father fill’d 
The cup, averring water was amiss, 

But wine had been at all times pour’d on kid. 

It was religion. 

He thus fortified 

Said, not quite boldly, and not quite ab.tsh’d, 

“ h'ather, that oak is Zeus’s own ; that ©.ak 
Year after year will bring thee wealth from wax 
And honey. There is one who fears the gods 
And the gods love—that one ” 

(He blush’d, nor said 

What one) 

“ Has promised this, and may do more. 
Thou hast not many moons to wait until 
The bees have done their best; if then there come 

Nor wax nor honey, let the tree be hewn.’ 

“ Zeus hath bestow'd on thee a prudent mind, 

Said the glad sire : " but look thou often there, 

And gather all the honey thou canst find 
In every crevice, over and above 
What has been promised ; would they reckon that ? 
Rhaicos went daily ; but the nymph as oft, 
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Invisible, To play at love, she knew. 

Slopping iU breatliiiigs when it bicaihes most soft, 

Is sweeter than to play on any pipe. 

She play’d on his : she fe<l ujxjn his sighs; 

They pleased her when they gently waved her hair, 
Cooling the pulses of her purple veins, 

And when her absence brought llicin out, they pleased 
Even among the fondest of them all. 

What mortal or immortal maid is more 
Content with giving happiness than pain ? 

One day he was returning from the wood 
Despondently. She pitied him, and said 

Come back I” and twined her fingers in the hem 
Above his shoulder. Then she led his steps 
To a cool rill that ran o’er level sand 
Through lenlisk and through oleander, there 
Bathed she his feet, lifting them on her lap 
When bathed, and drying them in both her hands. 

He dared complain; for those who most arc loved 
Most dare it; but not harsh was his complaint. 

0 thou inconstant!" said he, “ifslemtaw 
Bind thee, or will, stronger than sternest law, 

Of let me know henceforward when to hope 
1 he fniit of love that grows for me but here 
He spake; and pluck’d it from its pliant stem. 

Impatient Rhaicos ! Why thus intercept • 
answer I would give? There is a bee 
Whom I have fed, a bee who knows my thoughts 
And executes my wishes: I will send 
That messenger. If ever thou art false. 

Drawn by another, own it not, but drive 
My bee away : then shall I know my fate 
And-for tho,. must bs wretched-,, eep it thine, • 
But often as my heart persuades to lay 
Its cares on thine and throb itself to rest, 
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Expect her with thee, whether it be mom 
Or eve, at any time when woods are safe.” 

Day after day the Hours beheld them blest, 

And season after season : years had past. 

Blest were they still. He who asserts that Love 
Ever is sated of sweet things, the same 
things he fretted for in earlier days, 
'N^r/by ! loved he a Hamadryad. 

The nights had now grown lon^r, and perh.aps 
The Hamadryads find them lone and dull 
Among their woods ; o^ie^d, alAs ! She called 
Her faithful bee r ’twas wnen all bees should sleep 
Aiitj^ll did sleep but hers. She was sent forth 
T<5'ljr!hg l/iat light whicluncver wintry blast 
y^ows out, nor min nor snow extinguishes, 

^‘hc light that shines from loving eyes upon 
Eyeathat love back, till they can see no more. 
■N}4|/cns was siltiife-at^is father’s hearth : 

B/nveen them stood the table, not o’erspread 
yVith fn>i»^\hich autumn now profusely bore, 

Nor anise oikes, nor odorous wine; but there 
The draft-board was expanded ; at which game 
Triumphant sat old Thallinos ; the son 
W.'^^uzzled, vex’d, discomfited, distraught 
A Imzz was at his eaT; up went his hand 
And It was heard no longer. The poor bee 
Return’d (but not until the mom shone bright) 

And found the Hamadryad with her head 
Upon her aching wrist, and show’d one wing 
llalf-broken off. the other’s meshes marr’d, 

And there were bruises which no eye could see 

Saving a Hamadiyad’s. 

» At this sight 

Down fell theiSuguid Irow, both hands fell down, 
A shriek was carnal ^ 
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Of Thallinos : he heard i( not: his son 
Heard it, and ran forthwith into the wood. 

No bark was on the tree, no leaf was green, 

The trunk was riven through. From that day forth 
Nor word nor whisper sooth'd his car, nor sound 


Even of insect wing; but loud laments 
The woodmen and the shepherds one long 
Heard day and night; for Rhaicos would not 
The solitary p1ace^b4f^oan'4 


Hence milk and hAieyVvondcrSuA 0 guest, 


To find set duly 0 ^ \he 


stone. 


X?( 
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INCONSTANCY. 


{A Sf/UtL 


The Year’s twel^daughlers hadiiWjrff^e by, 
Of measu^ pack moughjtar^n^iiiVn all twelve, 
Some frow»d7^nl^.9ei^kT, some adorn'd 
For festival,reckless of attire. 

The snow had^ft the mountain-top; 

Had withered in the meado^^^^ and^rtipc f 
Hung wrinkling ; the last ^\>le glow/d amid / 
Its freckled leaves; and we.iry oxen bliificM ' 
Between the trodden con» and twslcd vine, 

Under whose bunches stood the empty crate, 

To creak ere long beneath them carried home. 
This w-as the season when twelve months before, 
O gentle Hamadryad, true to love I — 
Thy mansion, thy dim mansion in t)4wood fvC- 
Was blasted and laid desolall 
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Dared violate its precincts, none dared pluck 
The moss beneath it, which alone remain'd 
Of what was thine. 

Old Thallinos sat mule 
In solitary sadness. The strange tale 
(Not until Rhaicos died, but then the whole) 
Echion had related, whom no force 
Could ever make look back upon the oaks. 

The father said, Echion ! thou must weigh, 
Carefully, and with steady hand, enough 
(Although no longer comes the store as once!) 

Of wax to bum all day and night upon 
That hollow stone where milk and honey lie : 

So inay the gods, so may the dead, be pleas'd I’* 
Thallinos bore it thither in the Wm, 

And lighted it and left it« • 

First of those 

Who visited upon this solemn day 
The Hamadryad's oak, were Rhodopi 
And Aeon; of one age, one hope, one tmst. 
Graceful was she as was the ;iymph whose fate 
She sorrowed for: he slender, paJe, and first 
Lapp’d by the flame of father's lands 

Were fertile, herds lowpd over them afan 
Now stood the iwo'flside the hollow stone 
And look’d with stedfast^yes toward the oak 
Shivered and black and Dare. 

May never we 

Love as they lovetl I** said Aeon. She at this 
Smiled, for he sard not what^etneant to say, 

And thought not of its bjiss, but of its end. 

He caught the flying smile, and blush’d, and vow’d 
Nor lime nor other po\ver, whereto the might 
Of love hath yielded and may yield again, 

Should alter his. 
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The father of the youth 
Wanted not beauty for him, wanted not 
Song, that could lift earth’s weight from off his heart. 
Discretion, that could guide him thro’ tlie world, 
Innocence, that could clear his way to heaven; 

Silver and gold and land, not green before 
The ancestral gate, but purple under skies 
Bending far off, he wanted for his heir. 

Fathers have given life, but virgin heart 
They never gave ; and dare they then control 
Or check it harshly? dare they break a bond 
Girt round it by the holiest Power on high ? 

Aeon was grieved, he said, grieved bitterly, 

But Aeon bad complied—'twas dutiful t 
Crush thy own heart, Man I Man ! but fear to wound 
The gentler, that relies on thee alone, 

•By thee created, weak or strong by thee 5 
Touch it not but for worship; watch before 
Its sanctuary ; nor leave it till are closed 
The temple doors and the last lamp is spent 
Rhodopi, in her soul’s waste solitude, 

Sate mournful by the dull-resounding sea. 

Often not hearing it, and many tears 
Had the cold breezes hardened on her cheek. 

Meanwhile he sauntered in the wood of oaks 
Nor shunn’d to look upon the hollow stone 
That held the milk and honey, nor to lay 
His plighted hand where recently ’twas laid 
Opposite hers, when finger playfully 
Advanced and push’d back finger, on each side. 

. He did not think of this, as she would do 
If she were there alone. The day was hot} 

The moss invited him ; it cool’d his cheek, 

It cool’4 his hands; he thrust them into it 
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And sank to slumber. Never was there dream 
Divine as his. He saw the Hamadryad. 

She took him by the arm and led him on 
Along a valley, where profusely grew 
The smaller lilies with their pendant bells, 

And, hiding under mint, chill drosera, 

The violet, shy of butting cyclamen, 

The fe.athery fern, and, browser of moist banks, 

Her offspring round her, the soft strawberry; 

Tlie quivering spray of ruddy tamarisk. 

The oleander’s light-hair’d progeny 
Breathing bright freshness in each other’s face. 

And graceful rose, bending her brow, with cup 
Of fragrance and of beauty, boon for gods. 

The fragrance fill’d his breast witli such delight 
His senses were bewildered, and he thought 
He saw again the face he most had loved. 

He stopp’d ; the Hamadryad at his side 
Now stood between ; then drew him farther off: 

He went, compliant as before : but soon 
Verdure had ceased : although the ground was smooth. 
Nothing w.is there delightful. At this change 
He would have spoken, but his guide repress’d 
Ail questioning, and said, 

“ Weak youth ! what brought 
Thy footstep to this wood, my native haunt. 

My life-long residence? this bank, where first 

I safe with him—the faithful (now I know 

Too late !} the faithful Rliaicos. Haste thee home ; 

Be happy, if thou canst; but come no more 
Where those whom death alone could sever, died." 

He started up : the moss whereon he slept 
Was dried and withered r deadlier paleness spread 
Over his check ; he sickened : and the sire 
Had land enough ; it held his only son. 
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XXX. 

THE DEATH OP ARTEMIDORA. 

“ArtemidoraI Gods invisible, 

While thou art lying faint along the couch. 
Have tied the sandal to thy vcinM feet, 

And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 
Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thine own come nigh, 
Soliciting, nor vainly, thy embrace.'' 

Artemidora sigh’d, and would have press'd 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak 
Ins stood over her dark hair unseen 
While thus Elpenor spake. He look'd into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, those now dim with tears 
And watchfulness. Again he spake of joy 

Faithful and fond her bosom heav’d once 
Her he.d fC. back : and now a loud d«p"r 

SwelldU.™'U,e darken'd 
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THE CROWNING OF THELYMNIA4 

Pclyhim niatfi hov/ tn his youth fu present ivkin 
Critolaus atiA seme other young; officers invited the 
fhilosopher Euthymedes to a repast r/i the country near 
Olyntpiay and ho:v Thetymnia, the mistress of CritolauSy 
ivas crowned before ike arrival of the guest* 

BEirtND US lay llie forest of Pholoe, with its many glens 
opening to the plain : before us the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus, indistinctly discernible, leaned against the azure 
heavens: and the rivulet of Sclinus ran a few sladions 
from us, seen only where it received a smaller streamlet, 
originating at a fountain close by. 

The cistus, the pomegranate, the myrtle, the serpolct, 
bloomed over our heads and beside us ; for we had chosen 
a platform where a projecting rock, formerly a stone- 
quarry, shaded us, and where a little rill, of which the 
spring was there, bedimmed our goblets with the purest 
water. The awnings we had brought with us to protect 
us from the sun, were unnecessary for that purpose: we 
rolled them therefore into two long seats, filling them with 
moss, which grew profusely a few paces below. When 
our guest arrives,” said Critolaus, "everyone of these 
flowers will serve him for some moral illustration; every 
shiwb will be the rod of Mercury in his hands.’ We 
were impatient for the time of his coining. Thclymnia, 
the beloved of Critolaus, had been instructed by him 
. in a straUgem, to subvert, or shake at least and stagger, 

the philosophy of Euthymedes. • • • 

Thelymnia wore a dress like ours, and acceded to every 
advice of Critolaus, excepting that she would not consent 
so readily to entwine her head with ivy. At first she 
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objected that there was not enough of it for all. Instantly 
two or three of us pulled down (for nothing is more 
brittle) a vast quantity from the rock, which loosened 
some stones, and brought down together with them a 
bird’s nest of the last year. Then she said, ** 1 dare not 
use this ivy: the omen is a bad one,’^ 

Do you mean the nest, Thelymnia?” said Critolaus. 

“ No, not the nest so much as the stones,” replied she, 
faltering, 

‘‘ Ah ! those signify the dogmas of Euthymedcs, which 
you, my lovely Thelymnia, are to loosen and throw down.” 

At this she smiled faintly and briefly, and began to 
break off some of (he more glossy leaves; and we who 
stood around her were ready to lake them and place them 
in her hair; when suddenly she held them tighter, and 
let her hand drop. On her lover’s asking her why she 
hesitated, she blushed deeply, and said, “ Phoroneus told 
me I look best in myrtle.” 

Innocent and simple and most sweet (I remember) was 
her voice, and, when she had spoken, the traces of it were 
remaining on her lips. Her beautiful throat itself changed 
colour; it seemed to undulate; and the roseate predomi* 
nated in its pearly hue. Phoroneus had been her admirer: 
she gave the preference to Critolaus; yet the name of 
Phoroneus at that moment had greater effect upon him 
than the recollection of his defeat. 

Thelymnia recovered herself sooner. We ran wherever 
we saw myrtles, and there were many about, and she took 


a part of her coronal from every one of us, smiling on 
each ; but it was only of Critolaus that she asked if he 
thought that myrtle became her best. Phoroneus,” 
answered he, not without melancholy, “is infallible as 
Pans.” There was something in the tint of the tender 
sprays resembling that of the hair they encircled; the 
blossoms too were white as her forehead. She reminded 
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me of those ancient fables which represent the favourites 
of the gods as turning into plants; so accordant and 
Identified was her beauty with the flowers and foliage she 
had chosen to adorn it. 


xxxri, 

THE DREAM OF EUTHVMEDES. 

Eulhymfdet ulaUs Ourc revealed ie him in a 
tUenm an allegory of Love^ Hof it orui Fear, 

Elithynudes, I was in a place not very unlike this, my 
head lying back against a rock, where its crevices were 
tufted with soft and odoriferous herbs, and where vine 
leaves protected my face from the sun, and from the bees, 
which how'cver were less likely to molest me, being busy 
in llicir fust hours of honcy^making among the blossoms. 
Sleep soon fell upon me; for of all philosophers I am 
ceiiainly the drowsiest, though perhaps there are many 
quite of equal ability in communicating the gift of drowsi¬ 
ness. Presently I saw three figures, two of which were 
beautiful, very differently, but in the same degree: the 
other was much less so. The least of the three, at the 
first glance, I recognised to be Love, although I saw no 
wings, nor arrows, nor quiver, nor torch, nor emblem of 
any kind designating his attributes. The ne.xt was not 
Venus, nor a grace, nor a nymph, nor goddess of 
whom in worship or meditation I had ever conceived an 
idea ; and yet my heart persuaded me she was a goddess, 
and from the manner in which she spSke to I-ovc, and he 
again to her, I was convinced she must be. Quietly and 
unmovedly as she was standing, her figure I perceived 
was adapted to tlie perfection of activity. With all the 
succulence and suppleness of early youth, scarcely beyond 
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puberty, it however gave me the idea, from its graceful 
and eai»y languor, of ils being posscssc^l by a fondness for 
repose. Her eyes were large and serene, and of a quality 
to exhibit the intensity of thought, or even the balnludc 
of reflection, but incapable of expressing the plenitude of 
joy ; and her countenance was tinged with so delicate a 
colour, that it appeared an effluence from an irradiated 
cloud, passing over it m the heavens. The third figure, 
who sometimes stood in one place and sometimes in 
another, and of whose countenance I could only dis* 
tinguish that it was pale, anxious and mistnistful, inter¬ 
rupted her perpetually. I listened attentively and with 
curiosity to the convenalion, and by degrees I caught the 
appellations they interchanged. The one I found was 
Hope; and I wondered I did not find it out sooner: tlie 
other was Fear; wluclt I should not have found out at 
all; for she did not look terrible nor aghast, but move 
like Sorrow or Despondency. The first words I couhl 
collect of Hope were these, spoken very mildly, and 
rather with a look of appeal, than accusation. **Too 
surely you have forgotten, for never was child more for¬ 
getful or more ungrateful, how many times 1 have carried 
you in my bosom, when even your mother drove you 
from her, and when you could find no other resting-place 
in heaven or earth/* 

unsteady unruly Love!’* cried the pale goddess 
with mucii energy, it has often been by my intervention 
that thy wavering autliority was fixed. For this I have 
thrown alarm after alarm into the heedless breast that 
Hope had once beguiled, and that was growing insensible 
and torpid under her feebler influence. I do not upbraid 
thee; and it never was my nature to caress thee; but I 
claim from thee my portion of the human heart, mine, 
ever mine, abhorrent as it may be of me, Let Hope 
stand on one side of thy altars, but let my place be on 
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the other; or I swear by all the gods! not any altars 
shall thou possess upon the globe.” 

She ceased — and Love trembled. He turned his 
eyes upon Hope, as if in his turn appealing to her. She 
said, ‘‘It must be so; it was so from llie beginning of 
the world: only let me never lose you from my sight.” 
She clasped her hands upon her breast, as she said it, 
and he looked on her with a smile, and was going 
up (I thought) to kiss her, when he was recalled and 
stopped. 

“Where Love is, there will I be also, said Fear, 
and even thou, 0 Hope! never shall be beyond my 
power.” 

At these words I saw them both depart. I then 
looked toward Love : I did not see him go; but he was 
gone. 


XXXIII. 


A TUSCAN SABBATH. 

FranctM Pttrarc^y ttnyiKg vnUk Ci^wutni Bpcc<tcdi> in 
his villa near CertaUa^ during his sichtesSi rises be¬ 
times CH the LortPs Day and gees to heat mass in the 
farisk church. 

It being now the Lord’s Day, Messer Francesco thought it 
meet that he should rise early in the morning and bestir 
himself, to hear mass in the parish church at Certaldo. 
Whereupon he went on tiptoe, if so weighty a man could 
indeed go in such a fashion, and lifted softly the latch of 
Ser Giovanni’s chamber-door, that he might salute liim 
ere he departed, and occasion no wonder at the step he 
was about to take. He found Ser Giovanni fast asleep, 
with the missal wide open across his nose, and a plea¬ 
sant smile on his genial joyous mouth. Ser Francesco 
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leaned over the couch, closed his liaiids toj;cthcr, and, 
looking with even more than his usual benignity, said in 
a low voice, 

“God bless thee, gentle soul! the mother of purity 
and innocence protect ihec! ” 

He then went into the kitchen, where he found the 
girl Assunta, and mentioned his resolution. Sh< informed 
him that the horse had eaten his two beans,^ and was as 
strong as a lion and as ready as a lover. Ser Francesco 
patted her on the cheek, and called her stmpluctta ! She 
was overjoyed at this honour from so great a man, the 
bosom-friend of her good master, whom she had always 
thought the greatest man in the world, not excepting 
Monsignore, until he told her he was only a dog confronted 
with Ser Francesco. She tripped alertly across the paved 
court into Die stable, and took down the saddle and bridle 
from the fardier end of the rack. But Ser Francesco, 
with his natural politeness, would not allow her to equip 
his palfrey. 

“ This is not the work for maidens/’ said he; “ return 
to the house, good girl I ” 

She lingered a moment, then went away ; but, nus- 
tnistmg the dexterity of Ser Francesco, she slopped and 
turned back again, and peeped through the haif-closed 
door, and heard sundry sobs and wheezes round about 
the girth. Ser Francesco’s wind ill seconded his inten¬ 
tion ; and, ailliough he had thrown the saddle valiantly 
and stoutly in its station, yet the girths brought him into 
extremity. She entered again, and, dissembling the 
reason, asked him whether he would not take a small 
beaker of the sweet while wine before he set out, and 
offered to girdle the horse while his Reverence bitted and 
bridled him. Before any answer could be returned, she 

» Literally, dut /ave, the expression on such occasions to siijnif. 
t small quantity.—We S. U ® ^ 
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had begun. And having now satisfactorily executed hei 
undertaking, she felt irrepressible delight and glee at 
being able to do what Ser Francesco had failed in. He 
was scarcely more successful with his allotment of the 
labour; found unlooked-for intricacies and complications 
in the machinery, wondered that human wit could not 
simplify it, and declared that the animal had never ex* 
hibitcd such restiveness before. In fact, he never had 
experienced the same grooming. At this conjuncture, a 
green cap made its a|)pearance, bound with straw-coloured 
ribbon, and surmounted with two bushy sprigs of haw¬ 
thorn, of winch the globular buds were swelling, and 
some bursting, but fewer yet open. It was young Simplizio 
Nardi, who sometimes came onr the Sunday morning to 
sweep the court-yard for Assunta. 

‘‘0! this time you are come just when you were 
wanted,'' said the girl. 

** Bridle, directly, Ser Francesco's horse, and then go 
away about your business.” 

The youth blushed, and kissed Ser Francesco’s liand, 
begging liis permission. It was soon done. He then 
held the stirrup; and Ser Francesco, with scarcely three 
efforts, was seated and erect on the sadille. The horse 
however had somewhat more inclinalion for the stable 
than for the expedition; and, as Assunta was handing to 
the rider his long ebony staff, bearing an ivory caduceus, 
tlie quadruped turned suddenly round, Simplizio called 
him bcstiaccia! and then, softening it, poco garbato! and 
proposed to Ser Francesco that he should leave the bas- 
tone behind, and take the crab-switch he presented to 
him, giving at the same time a sanjple of his efficacy, 
which covered tlie long grizzle hair of the worthy quadru¬ 
ped with a profusion of pink blossoms, like embroidery. 
The offer was declined; but Assunta told Simplizio to 
carry it himself, and to walk by the side of Ser Canonico 
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quite up to the church-porch, having seen what a sad 
dangerous beast his reverence had under Iiim. 

With perfect good will, partly in the pride of obedience 
to Assunta, and partly to enjoy the renown of accom¬ 
panying a canon of holy church, Simplizio did as she 
enjoined. 

And now the sound of village bells, in many hamlets 
and convents and churches out of sight, was indistinctly 
heard, and lost again; and at last the five of Certaldo 
seemed to crow over the faintness of them all. 

The freshness of the morning was enough of itself to 
excite the spirits of youth ; a portion of which never fails 
to descend on years that are far removed from it, if the 
mind has partaken in innocent mirth while it was its season 
and Its duty to enjoy it. Parties of young and old passed 
the canonico and his attendant with mute respect, bowing 
and bare-lieaded; for that ebony staff threw its spell 
over the tongue, which the frank and hearty salutation of 
the bearer was inadequate to break. Simplizio, once or 
twice, attempted to call back an intimate of the same age 
with himself; but the utmost he could obtain was a 
rivtnlisiiuiol and a genuflexion to the rider. It is 
reported that a heart-burning rose up from it in the 
breast of a cousin, some days after, too distinctly ap- 
parent in the long-drawn appellation of Cnor'^ Simplizio. 

Ser Francesco moved gradually forward, his steed pick 
mg his way along the lane, and looking fixedly on the 
stones willi all the sobriety of a mineralogist. He him 
«lf was well satisfied with the pace, and told Simplizio 
to ^ spanng of the switch, unless in case of a hornet or 
^dfiy. Simplizio smiled, toward the hedge, and won¬ 
dered at the cond«cension of so great a theologian and 
astrologer, in joking with him about the gadflies and 
homeb in the beginning of April « Ah 1 there are men 
Contraction ofwpior, customary In Tuscany.—W.S.L 

M 
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in the world who can make wit out of anything !’‘ said 
he to liiinself. As they approached the walls of the town, 
the whole country was peiwaded by a stirring and diversi¬ 
fied air of gladness. Laughter and songs and flutes and 
viols, inviting voices and complying responses, mingled 
with merry bells and with processional hymns, along the 
woodland paths and along the yellow meadows. It was 
really the LorSs Day, for he made his creatures happy 
in it, and their hearts were thankful. Even the cruel 
had ceased from cruelty ; and the rich man alone exacted 
from the animal his daily labour. Ser Francesco made 
this remark, and told his youthful guide that he had never 
been before where he could not walk to church on a 
Sunday; and that nothing should persuade him to urge 
the speed of his beast, on the seventh day, beyond his 
natural and willing fool’s pace. He reached the gales of 
Certaldo more than half an hour before the lime of ser¬ 
vice, and he found laurels suspended over them, and 
being suspended ; and many pleasant and beautiful faces 
were protruded between the ranks of gentry and clergy 
who awaited him. Little did he expect such an attend¬ 
ance ; but Fra Biagio of San Vivaldo, who himself had 
offered no obsequiousness or respect, had scattered tlie 
secret of his visit throughout the whole country. A 
young poet, the roost celebrated in the town, approached 
the canonico with a long scroll of ven.es, which fell below 
the knee, beginning, 

• How shall we welcome our illusirious guestf* 

To which Ser Francesco immediately replied, “Take 
your favourite maiden, lead Die dance with her, and bid 
ail your friends follow ; you have a good half hour for it. 

Universal applauses succeeded, the music struck up, 
couples were instantly formed. The gentry on this occa- 
Sion led out the cittadinanm, as they usually do m the 
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ville^'atura, rarely in the carnival, and never at other 
times. Tlie elder of the priests stood round in flieir 
sacred vestments, and looked with cordiality and appro¬ 
bation on llie youths, whose hands and arms could indeed 
do much, and did it, but whose active eyes could raicdy 
move upward the modester of their partners. 

While the elder of the clergy were thus gathering the 
fruits of their liberal cares and paternal exhortations, some 
of the younger looked on with a tenderer sentiment, not 
uniningled with regret. Suddenly the bells ceased ; the 
figure of the dance was broken ; all h.aslened into the 
church; and many hands th.at joined on the green, met 
together at the font, and touched the brow rccijriocally 
with its lusiral waters, in soul-devotion. 

After the service, and after a sermon a good church-hour 
in length to gratify him, enriched with compliments from 
all authors, Christian and pagan, informing him at the 
conclusion that, allhougli he had been crouTied in tlic 
Capitol, he must die, being born mortal, Ser Francesco 
rode homeward. The sermon seemed to have sunk deeply 
into him, and even into the horse under him, for both of 
them nodded, both snorted, and one stumbled. Simplizio 
was twice fain to cry, 


“ Ser Canonico 1 Riverenza ! in this country if we sleep 
before dinner it docs us harm. There are stones in the 
roaj Ser Canonico, loose as eggs in a nest, and pretty 
nigh as thick together, huge as mountains.’' 

“Good ladl” said Ser Francesco, rubbing his eyes 

■ toss the biggest of them out of the way, and never mind 
rest. 


The horse, although he walked, shuffled almost into 
an atnble as he approached the stable, and his master 
looked up at it with nearly the same contentment. As- 
sunta had b«n ordered to wait for his return, and cried, 

O Ser Francesco I you are looking at our long apri- 
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cot, lliat nms the whole length of the stable and bam 
covered with blossoms as the old white hen is with 
feathers. You mu^t come in the summer, and cat this 
fine fruit with Signor Padrone. You can not think how 
ruddy and golden and sweet and mellow it is. Ihcre 
are peaches in all the fields, and plums, and pears, and 
apples, but there is not another apricot for miles and 
miles. Ser Giovanni brought the stone from Naples 
before I was born : a lady gave it to liim when she had 
eaten only half the fmit off it: but perhaps you may have 
seen her, for you have ridden as far as Rome, or beyond. 
Padrone looks often at the fmit, and eats it willingly; 
and I have seen him turn over the stones in his plate, and 
choose one out from the rest, and put it into his pocket, 
but never plant it.” 

“ Where is the youth ?” inquired Ser Francesco. 

“ Gone away,” answered the maiden. 

“ I wanted to thank him," said the Canonico. 

“May I tell liim so?” asked she. 

“And give him,” continued he, holding a piece ol 

silver- 

“ I will give him soinetlring of my own, if he goes on 
and behaves well,” said she: “but Signore Padrone 
would drive him away for ever, I am sure, if he were 
templed in an evil hour to accept a quatlrmo, for any 
service he could render the friends of tlie house. 

Ser Francesco was delighted with the graceful anima- 
tion of this ingenuous girl, and asked her, with a little 
curiosity, how she could afford to make him a present. 

I do not intend to make him a present, she replied : 
»but it is belter he should be rewarded by me, she 
blushed and hesitated, “or by Signor Padrone, she 
added, “ than by your reverence. He has not done half 
his duty yet i not half. I will teach him : he is quite a 
child; four months younger than me.’ 
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Ser Francesco went into the house, saying to liiniself 
at the doonvay, 

^‘Tnith, innocence, and gentle manners have not yet 
left the earth. There are sermons tl»at never make the 
cars weary. I have heard but few of them, and come 
from church for this/* 

Whether Simplizio had obeyed some private signal 
from Assunta, or whether his own delicacy had prompted 
him to disappear, he was now again in the stable, and the 
manger was replenished with hay. A l)uckct u'as soon 
after heard ascending from the well; and then two words, 

‘‘Thanks, Simplizio/^ 


XXXIV* 

THE DEATH OF ACCIAtOU. 

ficAat Cirtaid^^ recoup is U Peirarfn fhtst 
of kh/fitnd Acd^ti^U, hi^h scuadml 0/ Ou 
kingdom c/ NafUt, 

Beceatcio. Probably, so near as I am to Florence, and 
so dear as Florence hath always been to me, I shall sec 
that city no more. The last time I saw it, I only passed 
through. Four years ago, you remember, I lost my 
friend Acciaioli. Early in the summer of the preceding, 
his kindness had induced him to invite me again to 
Naples, and I undertook a journey to the place where my 
life had been too happy. There are many who pay dearly 
for sunshine early in the season : many, for pleasure in 
the prime of life. After one day lost in idleness at 
Naples, if intense and incessant thoughts (however fruit¬ 
less) may be called so, I proceeded by water to Sonento, 
and thence over the mountains to Amalfi. Here, amid 
whatever is most beautiful and most wonderful in scenery. 
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I found the Seniscalco. His palace, his gardens, his 
terraces, his woods, abstracted his mind entirely from the 
solicitudes of state ; and I was gratified at finding in the 
absolute ruler of a kingdom, the absolute master of his 
time. Rare felicity! and he enjoyed it the more after 
the toils of business and the intricacies of policy His 
reception of me was most cordial. He showed me his 
long avenues of oranges and citrons: he helped me to 
mount the banks of slippery short herbage, whence we 
could look down on their dark masses, and their broad 
irregular belts, gemmed with golden fruit and sparkling 
flowers. We stood high above them, but not above their 
fragrance, and sometimes we wished the breeze to bring 
us it, and sometimes to carry a part of it away : and the 
breeze came and went as if obedient to our volition. 
Another day he conducted me farther from the palace, 
and showed me, with greater pride than I had ever seen 
in him before, the pale-green olives, on little smooth 
plants, the first year of their bearing. “ I will teach my 
people here,” said he, “to make as delicate oil as any of 
our Tuscans.” We had feasts among the civems: we 
had dances by day under the shade of the mulberries, by 
night under the lamps of the arcade: we had music on 

the shore and on Ihe water. 

^^^len next I stood before him, it was afar from these. 
Torches flamed through the pine-forest of Certosa: pnests 
and monks led the procession: the sound of the brook 
alone filled up the intervals of the dirge: and other 
plumes than the dancers’ waved round what was 
AcciaiolL 
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XXXV. 

THE DREAM OF BOCCACTCIO, 

rtcovtringfrom hit tiehntts^ rtUffs to Vfirnrco 
ko7Q his old fiamfncttay daughifr to tht King oj 
KnfUSy apptnrtd to him in a drenm. 


Bcccagcio, In vain had I determined not only to mend 
in future^ but to correct the past; in vain had I prayed 
most fervently for grace to accomplish it» with a 5nal 
aspiration to Fiammetta that she would unite with your 
beloved Laura^ and that, gentle and beatified spirits as 
they are, they would breathe together tlicir purer prayers 
on mine. See what follows. 

Pf/rana. Sigh not at it. Before we can see all that 
follows from their intercession, we must join them again. 
But let me hear anything in which they arc concerned. 

Boc(a£<iOy I prayed; and my breast, after some few tears, 
grew calmer. Yet sleep did not ensue until the break of 
morning, when the dropping of soft rain on the leaves of 
the fig*tree at the window, and the chirping of a little 
bird, to tell another there was shelter under them, brouglit 
me repose and slumber. Scarcely had 1 close<l my eyes, 
if indeed lime can be reckoned any more in sleep than 
in heaven, when roy Fiammetta seemed to have led me 
into the meadow. You will see it below you : turn away 
that brunch: gently I gently I do not break it; for the 
little bird sat there. 

Pttrar«L I think, Giovanni, I can divine the place. 
Although this fig-tree, growing out of the wall between 
the cellar and us, is fantastic enough in its branches, yet 
that other which I see yonder, bent down and forced to 
crawl along the grass by the prepotency of the young 
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shapely walnut-tree, is much more so. It fonns a seat, 
about a cubit above the ground, level and long enough 
for several. 

BoKcacdo. Ha! you fancy it must be a favourite spot . 
with me, because of the two strong forked stakes where* 
with it is propped and supported I 

Peirarca, Poets know the haunts of poets at first sight; 
and he who loved Laura—0 Laura! did I say he who 
loved thee ?—hath whisperings where those feet would 
wander which have been restless after Fiammetta. 

Docceucio. It is true, my imagination has often con¬ 
ducted her thither; but here in this chamber she appeared 
to me more visibly in a dream. 

“Thy prayers have been heard, 0 Giovanni," said 
she. I sprang to embrace her. 

“ Do not spill the water! Ah I you have spilt a part 
of it.*' 

I then observed in her hand a crj’stal vase. A few 
drops were sparkling on the sides and running down the 
rim; a few were trickling from the vase and from the 
hand that held it. 

** I must go do\vn to the brook," said she, and fill it 
again as it was filled before.” 

What a moment of agony was this to me ! Could I 
be certain how long might be her absence ? She went: 

I was following : she made a sign for me to turn back: I 
disobeyed her only an instant: yet my sense of disobed^ 
ience, increasing my feebleness and confusion, made me 
lose sight of her. In the next moment she was again at 
my side, with the cup quite full I stood motionless : I 
feared my breath might shake the water over. I looked 
her in the face for her commands—and to see it—to see 
it so calm, so beneficent, so beautiful. I was forgetting 
what I had prayed for, when she lowered her head, lasted 
of the cup, and gave it me. I drank; and suddenly 
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Sprang forth before me, many groves and palaces and 
gardens, and their statues and their avenues, and tlicir 
labyrinths of alatennis and bay, and alcoves of citron, and 
watchful loopholes in the retirements of impenetrable 
pomegranate. Farther off, just below where the fountain 
slipl away from its marble hall and guardian gods, arose, 
from their beds of moss and drosera and darkest grass, 
the sisterhood of oleanders, fond of tantalising with their 
bosomed flowers and their moist and pouting blossoms 
the little shy rivulet, and of covering its face with all the 
colours of the dawn. My dream expanded and moved 
forward. I trod again the dust of Posilippo, soft as the 
feathers in the wings of Sleep. I emerged on Haia ; I 
crossed her innumerable arches ; I loitered in the breezy 
sunshine of her mole ; I trusted the faithful seclusion o< 
her caverns, the keepers of so many secrets j and 1 
reposed on the buoyancy of her tepid sea. Then Naples, 
and her theatres and her churches, and grottoes and dells 
and forts and promontories, rushed fonvard in confusion, 
now among soft whispers, now among sweetest sounds, 
and subsided, and sank, and disappeared. Yet a memory 
seemed to come fresh from every one: each had lime 
enough for its tale, for its pleasure, for its reflection, for 
its pang. As I mounted with silent steps the narrow 
staircase of the old palace, how distinctly did I feel against 
the palm of my hand the coldness of that smooth stone¬ 
work, and the greater of the cramps of iron in it! 

“Ah me! is this forgetting?*’ cried I anxiously to 
Fiammetta, 

“ We must recall these scenes before us,” she replied 
”such is the punishment of them. Lei us hope and 
believe that the apparition, and the compunction which 
must follow it, will be accepted as tlie full penalty, and 
that both will pass away almost together” 

I feared to lose anything attendant on her presence ; I 
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feared to approach her forehead wilh my lips: I feared 
to touch the lily on its long wavy leaf in her hair, which 
filled my whole heart with fragrance. Venerating, ador* 
ing, I bowed my head at last to kiss her snow-white robe, 
and trembled at my presumption. And yet the effulgence 
of her countenance vivified wdiile it chastened me. I 
loved her—I must not say than ever—than 
ever; it was Fiammetta who had inhabited the skies. As 
my hand opened toward her, 

“Beware I” said she, faintly smiling; ‘‘beware, Gio- 
v.anni. Take only the crystal; take it, and drink again." 

“Must all be then forgotten?'* said I sorrowfully. 

** Remember your prayer and mine, Giovanni 1 Shall 
both have been granted — 0 how much worse than in 
vain !" 

I drank instantly; I drank largely. How cool my 
bosom grew; how could it grow so cool before her I But 
it was not to remain in its quiescency; its trills were not 
yet over. I will not, Francesco I no, I may not com¬ 
memorate the incidents she related me, nor which of us 
said, “I blusli for having loved first;'" nor which of us 
replied, “Say Uasiy say hasty and blush again.’* 

The charm of the words (for I felt not the encumbrance 
of the body nor the acuteness of the spirit) seemed to 
possess me wholly. Although the water gave me strength 
and comfort, and somewhat of celestial pleasure, many 
tears fell around the border of the vase as she held it up 
before me, exhorting me to take courage, and inviting me 
with more tlian exhortation to accomplish my deliverance. 
She came nearer, more tenderly, more earnestly ; she held 
the dewy globe with both hands, leaning forward, and 
siglied and shook her head, drooping at my pusillanimity. 
It was only when a ringlet had touched the rim, and per¬ 
haps the water (for a sunbeam on the surface could never 
have given it such a golden hue), that I took courage, 
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tiasped it, and exhausted it. Sweet as was the water, 
sweet as was the serenity it gave me—alas I that also 
which it moved away from me was sweet! 

“This lime you can trust me alone,” said she, and 
parted my hair, and kissed my brow. Again she went 
toward the brook : again my agitation, my weakness, my 
doubt, came over me: nor could I see her while she 
raised the water, nor knew I whence she drew it. When 
she returned, she was close to me at once : she smiled : 
her smile pierced me to the bones: it seemed an angel’s. 
She sprinkled the pure water on me; she looked most 
fondly; she took my hand ; she stiffered me to press hers 
to my bosom ; but, whether by design I cannot tell, she 
let fall a few drops of the chilly clement between. 

“And now, 0 my beloved !” said she, “we have con¬ 
signed to the bosom of God our earthly joys and sorrows. 
The joys cannot return, let not the sorrows. These alone 
would trouble my repose among the blessed.” 

“Trouble thy repose I Fiammctla 1 Give me the 
chalice 1” cried I—“not a drop will I leave in it, not a 
drop.” 

“Take it!" said that soft voice. “Onowmosl deat 
Giovanni! I know thou hast strength enough ; and there 
is but little—at the bottom lies our first kiss.” 

“Mine ! didst thou say, beloved one? and is that left 
thee still ?” 

"Mine," said she, pensively; and as she abased her 
head, the broa<l leaf of the lily hid her brow and her 
eyes; the light of heaven shone through the flower. 

“O Fiammclta! Fiammelta I” cried I in agony, 
“ God is the God of mercy, God b the God of love—can 
I, can I ever?” I struck the chalice against my head, 
unmindful that I held it; the water covered my face and 
my feet. I started up, not yet awake, and I heard the 
name of Fiammetla in the curtains. 
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XXXVL 

THE DREAM OF I'ETRARCA, 

Pdrarea relntes to Boccaccio hcr.v there was repealed to hm 
in a dream an allegory of Love, Sice/', and Death. 

I'etrarca. I have had as many dreams as most men. 
We are all made up of them, as the webs of the spider 
are particles of her own vitality. But how infinitely less 
do we profit by tliem ! I will relate to you, before we 
se])arale, one among the multitude of mine, as coming 
the nearest to the poetry of yours, and as having been riot 
totally useless to me. Often have I reflected on it; 
sometimes with pensiveness, with sadness never. 

Boccaccio. Then, Francesco, if you had with you as 
copious a choice of dreams as clustered on the elm-trees 
where the Sibyl led ^Tineas, this, in preference to the 
whole swarm of them, is the queen dream for me. 

Pclrarca. When I was younger I was fond of wander¬ 
ing in solitary places, and never was afraid of slumbering 
in woods and grottoes. Among the chief pleasures of my 
life, and among the commonest of my occupations, 
the bringing before me such heroes and heroines of anti¬ 
quity, such poets and sages, such of the prosperous and 
the unfortunate as most interested me by their courage, 
their wisdom, llicir eloquence, or their adventures. En- 
gaging them in the conversations best suited to their 
characters, I knew perfectly their m.anncrs, their steps, 
their voices, and often did I moisten with my tears the 

models 1 had been forming of the less Imppy.. . . Allegory 

had few attractions for me, believing it to be the delight 
in general of idle, frivolous, incxcursivc minds, in whose 
mansions there is neither hall nor portal to receive the 
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loftier of the Tassions. A stranger to the Affections, she 
holds a low station among the handmaidens of I'oelry, 
being fit for little but an apparition in a mask. I had 
reflected for some lime on lliis subject, when, wearied 
with the length of my walk over the mountains, and 
finding a soft old molehill, covered with grey grass, by 
the way-side, I laid my head upon it and slept, I 
can not tell how long it was before a species of dream or 
vision came over me. 

Two beautiful youths appeared beside me; each was 
winged ; but the wings were hanging down, and seemed ill 
adapted to flight. One of them, whose voice was the 
softest I ever heard, looking at me frequently, said to 
to the other, “He is under my guardianship for the 
present: do not awaken him with that feather/' Me- 
thought, on hearing the whisper, 1 saw something like 
the feather on an arrow; and then the arrow itself; the 
whole of it, even to the point; although he carried it in 
such a manner that it was difficult at first to discover more 
than a palm’s length of it; the rest of the shaft (and the 
whole of the barb) was behind his ankles. 

“This feather never awakens any one,” replied he, 
rather petulantly; ‘*bul it brings more of confident security, 
and more of cherished dreams, than you, without me, are 
capable of imparling.” 

“Be it so answered the gentler; “ none is less in¬ 
clined to quarrel or dispute than I am. Many whom 
you have wounded grievously call upon me for succour; 
but so little am I disposed to thwart you, it is seldom 1 
venture to do more for them than to whisper a few words 
of comfort in passing. How many reproaches on these 
occasions have been cast upon me for indifference and 
infidelity 1 Nearly as many, and nearly in the same 
terms, as upon you I ” 

“ Odd enough that we, 0 Sleep ! should be thought so 
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alike ! said Love, contemptuously. Vender is he who 
bears a nearer resemblance to vou: the dullest have 
observed it.” I fancied I turned my eyes to where he 
was pointing, and saw at a distance the figure he desig* 
nateii. Meanwhile the contention went on uninterruptedly. 
Sleep was slow in asserting his power or his benefits. 
Love recapitulated them ; but only that he might assert 
his o\vn above them. Suddenly he called on me to 
decide, and to choose my patron. Under the influence, 
first of the one, then of the other, I sprang from repose 
to rapture, I alighted from rapture on repose, and 
knew not which was sweetest. Love was very angry 
with me, and declared he would cross me througliout the 
whole of my existence. Whatever I might on other 
occasions have thought of his veracity, I now felt too 
surely the conviction that he would keep liis word. At 
last, before the close of the altercation, tlic third Genius 
had advanced, and stood near us. I can not tell how I 
knew him, but I knew him to be the Genius of Death. 
Breathless as I was at beholding him, I soon bec.imc 
familiar wth his features. First they seemed only calm ; 
presently they grew contemplative ; and lastly beautiful: 
those of the Graces themselves are less regular, less har¬ 
monious, less composed. Love glanced at him unsteadily, 
with a countenance in which there was somewhat of 
anxiety, somewhat of disdain ; and cried, “ Go away I go 
away ! nothing that thou toiichest, lives 1" • 

” Say ratlier, child ! ” replied tlie advancing form, and 
advancing grew loftier and statelier, “say rather that 
nothing of beautiful or of glorious lives its own tme lift 
unlil my wing hath passed over it” 

Love pouted, and rumpled and bent down with his fore¬ 
finger the stiff short feathers on his aiTOW-hc.ad; but replied 
not.- Although he frowned worse than ever, and at me, I 
dreaded him less and less and scarcely looked toward him. 
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The milder and calmer Genius, the third, in proportion as I 
took courage to contemplate him, regarded me witli inoic 
and more complacency. He held neither (lower nor 
arrow as the others did; but throwing back the dusters 
of dark curls that overshadowed his countenance, he prc« 
senled to me his hand, openly and benignly, I shrank 
on looking at him so near, and yet I sighed to love him. 
He smiled, not without an expression of pity, at perceiving 
my diffidence, my timidity : for I remembered liow soft 
was the band of Sleep, how warm and entrancing was 
Love’s. By degrees I became asliamcd of iny ingratitude ; 
and turning my face away, I held out my arms, and I 
felt my neck within his. Composure strewed and allayed 
all the throbbings of my bosom; the coolness of freshest 
morning breathed around, the heavens seemed to open 
above me; while the beautiful check of my deliverer 
rested on my head. I would now have looked for those 
others; but knowing my intention by my gesture, he said 
consolatorily, 

Sleep is on his way to the Earth, where many are 
calling him ; but it is not to these he hastens; for every 
call only makes liim fly farther off. Sedately and gravely 
as he looks, he is nearly as capricious and volatile as the 
more arrogant and ferocious one.’* 

** And Love I” said I, whither is he departed? If 
not too late, I would propitiate and appease him.” 

** He who can not follow me, be who can not overtake 
and pass me,” said the Genius, ** is unworthy of the name, 
the most glorious in earth or heaven. Look up 1 Love 
is yonder, and ready to receive thee.” 

I looked: the earth was under roe: I saw only the 
clear blue sky, and something brighter above it 
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XXXVII. 


THR FATE OF A YOUNG POET. 

I>r. Glatlan, an O.r/ani prtacker, tells the story oj young 
Wetterby to one of his pupils aspiring to become a poet. 

Etheldert ! I think thou walkest but little; otherwise 
I should take thee with me, some fine fresh morning, 
as far as unto the first hamlet on the Chenvell. There 
lies young Wellerby, who, the year before, was wont to 
pass many hours of the day poetising amidst the ruins ol 
Godstow nunnery. It is said that he bore a fondness 
toward a young maiden in that place, formerly a village, 
now containing but two old farmhouses. In my memory 
(here were still extant several dormitories. Some love¬ 
sick girl had recollected an ancient name, and had engraven 
on a stone with a garden-nail, which lay in rust near it, 
Poore Rosamund. 

I entered these precincts, and beheld a youth of manly 
form and countenance, washing and wiping a stone with 
a handful of wet grass ; and on my going up to him, and 
asking what he had found, he showed it to me. 

The next time I saw him was near the banks of the 
Chenvell. He had tried, it appears, to forget or overcome 
his foolish passion, and had applied his whole mind unto 
study. He was foiled by his competitor; and now he 
sought consolation in poetry. Whether this opened the 
wounds that had closed in his youthful breast, and malig¬ 
nant Love, in his revenge, poisoned it; or whether the 
disappointment he had experienced in finding others pre¬ 
ferred to him, first in the paths of fortune, then in those of 
tiie muses ;—he was thought to have died broken-hearted. 

About half a mile from St. John's College is the 
tenuination of a natural terrace, with the CherweU close 
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under it, in some places bright with yellow and red 
flowers glancing and glowing through the siream, and 
suddenly in others dark with the shadows of many ditTerent 
trees, in broad overbending thickets, and with rushes 
spear-high, and party-coloured flags. After a walk in 
midsummer, the immersion of our hands into the cool 
and closing grass is surely not the least among our animal 
delights. I was just seated, and the first sensation of 
rest vibrated in me gently, as though it were music to the 
limbs, when I discovered by a hollow in the herbage that 
another was near. The long meadow-sweet and bloom¬ 
ing bumet half concealed from me him whom the earth 
was about to hide totally and for ever. 


“Miutcr Bachelor 1” said I, “ii is ill-sleeping by the 
water-side,” No answer was returned. I arose, went to 
the place, and recognised poor Wdlerby. His brow was 
tnoist, his cheek was warm. A few moments earlier, and 
that dismal lake whereunto and wherefrom tlie waters 
of life, the buoyant blood, ran no longer, might have re- 
«ived one vivifying ray reflected from my poor casement. 
I might not indeed have comforted—I have often failed • 
but there u one who never has; and the strengthener of 
the bruised reed should have been with us. 

Remembering that' hU mother did abide one mile 

hef'I ^^Iked/onvard to the mansion, and asked 
her w^t tidings she lately had received of her son. She 
replied that hamg given up his mind to light studies, 
the feUows of the college would not elect him. The 
master had warned him beforehand to abandon his selfish 
^etry take up manfuUy the quarter staff of logic, and 
^eW It for St. John;s, come who would into I’ring 

ad d « .a the hour of need. Madam, he hath been 
foully beaten in the schoob by one he mloKf u 
swaUowed, with due exercise/ ^ 


N 
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“I rated him, told him I was poor, and he knew it 
He was stung, and threw himself upon my neck, and 
wept Twelve days have passed since, and only three 
rainy ones. I hear he has been seen upon the knoll 
yonder, but hither he hath not come. I trust he knows 
at last the value of time, and I shall be heartily glad to 
see him after this accession of knowledge. Twelve days, 
it is true, are rather a chink than a gap in time; yet, 0 
gentle sir! they are that chink which makes the vase 
quite valueless. There are light words which may never 
be shaken off the mind they fall on. My child, who was 
hurl by me, will not let me see the marks. 

“ Lady 1” said I, “ none are left upon him. Be com¬ 
forted 1 thou shall see him this hour. All that thy God 

hath not taken is yet thine.” 

She looked at me earnestly, and would have then 
asked something, but her voice failed her. There was 
no agony, no motion, save in the lips and cheeks. Being 
the widow of one who fought under Hawkins, she remem¬ 
bered his courage and sustained the shock, saying calmly, 
“ God’s will be done ! I pray that he find me as worthy 
as he findeih me willing to join them.” 

Now in her unearthly thoughts, she had led her only 
son to the bosom of her husband ; and in her spirit (which 
often is permitted to pass the gales of death with holy 
love) she left them both with their Creator. 

The curate of the village sent those who should bring 
home the body ; and some days after\vards he came unto 
me, beseeching me to write the epitaph. Being no fnend 
to stone-cutter’s charges, I entered not into biography, 
but wrote these few words: 

Joannes Weli-erby, 

LiTKRARUM QU/ESIVIT GLORIAM, 

ViDET Dei. 
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RELIGION. 


XXXVin.- THE ORIGIN OP IDOLATRY. 

Dr^ C/(U(M discmrta. 

In the earlier ages of mankind, your Greek and I.atin 
authors inform you, there went forth sundry worthies, 
men of might, to deliver, not wandering damsels, albeit 
for those likewise they had stowage, but low-conditioned 
men, who fell under the displeasure of the higher, and 
groaned in thraldom and captivity. And these mighty 
ones were believed to have done such services to poor 
humanity, that their memory grew greater than they, os 
shadows do than substances at day-fall. And the sons 
and grandsons of the delivered did laud and magnify 
those glorious names; and some in gratitude, and some 
in tribulation, did ascend the hills, which appeared unto 
them as alUrs bestrown with flowers and herbage for 
heaven's aceeptance. And many did go far into the 
quiet groves, under lofty trees, looking for whatever was 
mightiest and most protecting. And in such places did 
they cry aloud unto the mighty, who had left them, 

Return! return! kelp us! kelp us! ke blessed! for 
air blessed! 

Vain men 1 but, had they stayed there, not evil. Out 
of gratitude, purest gratitude, rose idolatry. For the 
devil sees the fairest, and soils it 

In these our days, melhinks, whatever other sins we 
may fall into, such idolatry is the least dangerous. For, 
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ocithcr on the one side is there much disposition foi 
gratitude, nor on the other much zeal to deliver the 
innocent and oppressed. Even this deliverance, although 
a merit, and a high one, is not the highest. Forgiveness 
is beyond it Forgive, or ye shall not be forgiven. 
This ye may do every day j for if ye find not offences, 
yc feign them; and surely ye may remove your own 
work, if ye may remove another's. To rescue requires 
more thought and wariness: learn then the easier lesson 
first. Afterwards, when ye rescue any from another’s 
violence, or from his own {which oftentimes is more 
dangerous, as the enemies arc within not only the pene- 
trals of his house but of his heart), bind up his wounds 
before yc send him on his way. Should ye at any time 
overtake the erring, and resolve to deliver him up, I will 
tell you whither to conduct him. Conduct him to his 
Lord and Master, whose household he hath left. It is 
belter to consign him to Christ his Saviour than to man 
his murderer: it is better to bid him live than to bid him 
die. Tlic one word our Teacher and Preserver said, 
the other our enemy and destroyer. Bring him back 
again, the stray, the lost one! bring him back, not with 
clubs and cudgels, not with halberts and halters, but 
generously and gently, and with the linking of the arm. 
In this posture shall God above smile upon ye: in this 
posture of yours he sliall recognise ag.iin his beloved 
Son upon earth. Do yc likewise, and depart in peace. 

XXXIX. 

M^Ianchihon, llie wickedness of idolatry docs not 
consist in any inadequate representation of the Deity, 
for whether bur hands or our hearts represent him, the 
representation is almost alike inadequate. Every man 
does what he hopes and believes will be most pleasing 
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to his God; and God, in his wisdom and mercy, will 
Qol punish gralitudc in ils error, 

Calvin. How do you know llial ? 

Mehuchlhon. Because I know Jiis loving-kindness, 
and experience it daily. 

Calvin, If men blindly and wilfully run into error 
when God hath shown the right way, he will visit it on 
their souls. 

Mfhruhthon. lie will observe from the serenity of 
heaven, a serenity emanating from his presence, that 
there is scarcely any work of his creation on earth wliich 
hath not excited, in some people or other, a remem¬ 
brance, an admiration, a symbol of his power. The 
evil of idolatry is this. Rival nations have raised up 
rival deities; war hath been denounced in the name of 
heaven ; men have murdered for the love of God : and 
such impiety hath darkened all the regions of the world, 
that the Lord of all things hath been invoked by all 
simultaneously as the Lord of Hosts. 

XU—DIFFERENCES OP OPINION IN RELIGION. 

Afelanehthon. I remember no discus-sion on religion in 
which religion was not a sufferer by it, if mutual forbear- 
ance, and belief in another’s good motives and intentions, 
are (as 1 must always think they are) its proper and neces¬ 
sary appurtenances. 

Calvin, Would you never make inquiries ? 

Mtlamhtho}u Yes ; and as deep as possible; but into 
my own heart; for that belongs to me; and God hath 
entrusted it most especially to my own superintendence. 

Calvin. We roust also keep others from going astray, 
by showing them the right road, and, if they are obsti- 
nate in resistance, then by coercing and chastising them 
through the magistrate. 
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Mdanchthon. It is sorrowful to dream that we are 
scourges in God’s hand, and that he appoints for us no 
belter work than lacerating one another. I am no enemy 
to inquiry, where I see abuses, and where I suspect false¬ 
hood. The Romanists, our great oppressors, think it 
presumptuous to search into things abstruse; and let us 
do them the justice to acknowledge that, if it is a fault, 
it is one wliich they never commit. But surely we are 
kept sufficiently in the dark by the infirmity of our 
nature: no need to creep into a comer and put our 
hands before our eyes. To throw away or turn aside 
from God’s best gifts is verily a curious sign of obedience 
and submission. He not only hath given us a garden to 
walk in, but he hath planted it also for us, and he wills 
as to know the nature and properties of everything that 
grows up within it. Unless we look into them and 
handle them and register them, how shall we discover 
this to be salutary, that to be poisonous; this annual, 
that perennial ? 

Calvin. Here wc coincide ; and I am pleased to find 
in you less apathy than I expected. It becomes us, more¬ 
over, to denounce God’s vengeance on a sinful world. 

RUlanchthon. Is it not better and pleasanter to show 
the wanderer by what course of life it may be avoided ? 
is it not better and pleasanter to enlarge on God’s pro¬ 
mises of salvation, than to insist on his denunciations of 
wrath ? is it not belter and plc.isantcr to lead the wretched 
up to his mercy, than to hurl them by thousands under, 
his fiery chariot ? v 

Calvin. We have no option. By our heavenly Father 
many are called, but few are chosen. 

Mdanchtlion. There is scarcely a text in the Holy 
Scriptures to which there is not an opposite text written 
in characters equally large and legible; and there has 
'O usually been a sword laid upon each. Even the weakest 
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disputaDt is made so conceited by what he calls religion, 
as to think himself wiser than the wisest who thinks 
differently from him; and he becomes so ferocious hy 
what be calls holding it fast, that he appears to me as if 
he held it fast much in the same manner as a terrier 
holds a rat, and you have about as much trouble in 
getting it from between his incisors. Wlien at last it 
does come out, it is mangled, distorted, and extinct. 

Calvin, M. Melanchthon I you have taken a very per¬ 
verse view of the subject. Such langu^c as yours would 
extinguish that acal which is to enlighten the nations, and 
to consume the tares by which they are overrun. 

Melanchthon. The tares and the com are so intermingled 
throughout the wide plain which our God hath given us 
to cultivate, that I would rather turn the patient and 
humble into it to weed it carefully, than a thresher who 
would thresh wheat ajid tare together before the grain is 
ripened, or who would carry fire into the furrows when 
it is. 

Calvin, Yet even the most gentle, and of the gentler 
sex, are inflamed with a holy acal in the propagation of 
the faith. 

Melanchthon. I do not censure them for their earnest¬ 
ness in maintaining truth. We not only owe our birth 
to them, but also the better part of our education; and 
if we were not divided after their first lesson, wc should 
continue to live in a widening circle of brothers and 
^sters all our lives. After our infancy and removal from 
home, the use of the rod b the principal thing we learn 
of our alien preceptors; and, catching their dictatorial 
langu^e, we soon begin to exercise Ihcir instrument of 
enforcing it, and swing it right and left, even after we 
are paralysed by age, and until Death’s hand strikes it 
out of ours, I am sorry you have cited the gentler part 
of the creation to appear before you, obliged as I am to 
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bear witness that I myself have known a few specimens 
of the fair sex become a shade less fair, among the per 
plexilies of religion. Indeed I am credibly informed that 
certain of (hem have lost their patience, running up and 
down in the dust where many roads diverge. This surely 
is not walking humbly with their God, nor walking with 
him at all; for those who walk with him are always 
readier to hear hit voice than their o^vn, and to admit 
that it is more persuasive. But at last the zealot is so 
infatuated by the serious mockeries he imitates and 
repeats, that he really takes his own voice for God’s. Is 
it not wonderful that the words of eternal life should 
have hitherto produced only eternal litigation; and that, 
in our progress heavenward, we should think it expedient 
to plant unthrifty thorns over bitter wells of blood io the 
wilderness we leave behind us } 


XLI. 

Melanchthon, Calvin 1 I beseech you, do you who guide 
and govern so many, do you {whatever others may) spare 
your brethren. Doubtful as I am of lighter texts, blown 
backward and forward at the opening of opposite win¬ 
dows, I am convinced and certain of one grand immove¬ 
able verity. It sounds strange; it sounds contradictory* 

Calvin. I am curious to hear it. 

Mdivuhthon. You shall. This is the tenet There 
is nothing on earth divine beside humanity. 

XLIt 

Romilly, The worst of unbelief is that which r^rets 
the goodness of our heavenly Father, and from which 
there springs in us a desire of breaking what we cannot 
bend, and of twisting wire after wire, and tying knot 
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aAer knot, in his scourge. Christianity, as I understand 
it, lies not In belief but in action. That ser\*ant is a 
good serv'anl who obeys the just orders of his master; 
not he who repeats his words, measures his stature, or 
traces his pedigree ! On all occasions, it is well to be 
a little more than tolerant; especially when a wiser and 
better man than ourselves thinks differently from us. 


xtuu 


fVasftiftg/on. Religion is too pure for corporations : it 
is best meditated on in our privacy, and best acted on 
in our ordinaiy intercourse with mankind. If we l>elieve 
in revelation, we must believe that God wishes us to 
converse with him but lillle, since the only form of 
address he has prescribed to us is an extremely short 
one. He has placed us where our time may be more 
beneficially employed in mutually kind offices, .and he docs 
not desire us to tell him, hour after hour, how dearly we 
love him, or how much wc want from him: he knows 
these things exactly. 


Ai.IV. 


Milfcti. Methinlcs thou knowesl mote about the poets 
than about the divines. Curious name I as if the study 
and prof^ton of what relates to divinity made the man 
h.mseir divine, as the study and profession of physic 
enUUes one, and justly, to be called a physician. 


XLV, 


Never do I take the liberty to question or 
examine any man on his religion, or to lool over his 

^ ^count.book with God. But I know 

that Milton and every other great poet must be leli- 
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fious: for there is nothing so godlike as a love of order, 
with a power of bringing great things into it. This 
power, unlimited in the one, limited (but incalculably 
and inconceivably great), in the other, belongs to the 
Deity and the poet. 

Bishop Parhr. I shudder. 

Marvel. Wherefore? at seeing a man, what he was 
designed to be by his Maker, his Maker’s image? But 
pardon me, my lord! the surprise of such a novelty is 
enough to shock you. 


XL VI. 

Parker. I^t us piously hope, Mr. Marv'el, that God 
in his good time may turn Mr. Milton from the error of 
his ways, and incline his heart to repentance, and tliat 
so he may finally be prepared for death. 

Marvel. The wicked can never be prepared for it, the 
good always arc. What is the preparation which so 
many rufllcd wrists point out ? To gabble over prayer 
and praise and confession and contrition. My lord! 
heaven is not to be won by short hard work at the last, 
as some of us take a degree at the university, after much 
irregularity and negligence. I prefer a steady pace 
from the outset to the end, coming in cool, and dis¬ 
mounting quietly. Instead of which I have kno>vn 
many old playfellows of the devil spring up suddenly 
from their beds and strike at him treacherously; while 
he, without a cuff, laughed and made grimaces in the 
corner of the room. 


XLvn. ♦ 

Lord Brooke. A forced match between a man and Ms 
religion sours his temper, and leaves a barren bed. 
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XLVllL—TUB EFFICACY OF TKAYER. 

lihgliabtccki. Among your other works I find a manu¬ 
script on the ineflicacy of prayer. I defended you to my 
(uperioTS by showing that Cicero had asserted things 
incredible to himself, merely for the sake of argument, 
and had probably wriltca them before he had fixed in his 
mind the personages to whom they should be attributed 
in his dialogues; that, in short, they were brought for¬ 
ward for no other purpose than discussion and explo¬ 
sion. This impiety was forgiven. But every man in 
Italy has a favourite saint, for whose honour he deems 
it meritorious to draw (I had almost said the sword) the 
stiletto. 

Middkton. It would be safer to attempt dragging God 
from his throne than to split a spangle on their petti¬ 
coats, or to puff a grain of powder from their vvigs. 
This I know. Nothing in my writings is intended to 
wound the jealousy of the Italians. Truth, like the 
juice of the poppy, in small quantities calms men, in 
larger heats and irritates them, and is attended by fatal 
consequences in its excess. For which reason, with 
plain ground before me, I would not expatiate largely, 
and often made an argument, that offered itself, give way 
altogether and leave room for inferences. My treatise 
on prayer was not to be published in my lifetime. 

Ma^iahecihU And why at any lime? Supposing 
prayer to be totally inefficacious in the object, is not the 
mind exalted, the heart purified, are not our aflections 
chastened, our desires moderated, our enjoyments en¬ 
larged, by this intercourse with the Deity ? and are not 
men the better, as certainly they are the happier, for a 
belief that he interferes in their concerns. They arc 
persuaded that there is something conditional between 
them, and that, if they labour under the commission ol 
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crimes, Iheir voice will be inaudible as the voice of one 
under the niglUmarc. 

Middldon. I wished to demonstrate, that we often 
treat God in the same manner as we should treat some 
doling or some passionate old man : we feign, we flatter, 
we sing, wc cry, we gesticulate. 

AfagliabMht. Worship him in your own manner, 
according to the sense he has given you; and let those 
who cannot exercise that sense, rely upon those who can. 
Be convinced, Mr* Middleton, that you never will sup- 
plant the received ideas of God: be no less convinced 
that the sum of your labours in (his field, will be, to 
leave the ground loose beneath you, and that he who 
comes after you will sink. • • « Suppose a belief in the 
efficacy of prayer to be a belief altogether irrational— 
you may : I never can—suppose it to be insanity itself, 
would you, meeting a young man who had wandered 
over many countries in search of a father, until his 
intellects are deranged, and who, in the fulness of his 
heart, addresses an utter stranger as the lost parent, 
clings to him, kisses him, sobs upon his breast, and 
finds comfort only by repealing ‘M%itherl father I”— 
would you, Mr. Middleton, say to this aflcctionate fond 
creature, ‘‘Go home, sit quiet, be silent!” and per¬ 
suade liim that his father is lost to him? 

Middkton. God forbid. 

Ma^iabecchL You have done it: do it no more : (he 
madman has not heard you; and the father will pardon 
you when you meet. 
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XLIX. 

Dantt. Greatness is to goodness what gravel is to pru> 
phyry; the one u a moveable accumulation, swept along 
the surface of the.earth ; die other stands fixed, and solid, 
and alone, above the violence of war and of the tempest; 
above all that is restduous of a wasted world, little 
men build up great ones; but the snow colossus soon 
melts: the good stand under the eye of God ; and there¬ 
fore stand. 


L. 

Diogma. The great man is he who hath nothing to 
fear and nothing to hope from another. It is he who, 
while he demonstrates the iniquity of the laws, and is 
able to correct them, obeys them peaceably. It is he 
who looks on the ambitious both as weak and fraudulent. 
It is he who hath no disposition or occasion for any kind 
of deceit, no reason for being or for appearing different 
from what he is. It is he who can call together the most 
select company when it pleases him. 


LI. 

* 

Plaio. There are great men of various kinds. 

Diogenu. No, by my beard, are there not. 

Plato, What! arc there flot great captains, great 
geometridans, great dialcctians 1 
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Diogata, Who denied it? A\ great man was the 
postulate. Try thy hand now at the powerful one. 

Plato. On seeing the exercise of power, a child cannot 
doubt who is powerful, more or less ; for power is rela¬ 
tive. All men are weak, not only if compared to the 
Demiurgos, but if compared to the sea or the earth, or 
certain things upon each of them, such as elephants and 
whales, So placid and tranquil is the scene around us, 
we can hardly bring to mind the images of strength and 
force, the precipices, the abysses- 

Diogous, Prythee hold thy loose tongue, twinkling 
and glittering like a serpent’s in the midst of luxuriance 
and rankness. Did never this reflection of thine \Varn 
thee that, in human life, the precipices and abysses would 
be much further from our admiration, if we were less in* 
considerate, selfish, and vile? I will not however stop 
thee long, for thou wert going on quite consistently. As 
thy great men are fighters and wranglers, so thy mighty 
things upon the earth and sea are troublesome and in¬ 
tractable incumbrances. Thou perccivedsl not what was 
greater in the former case, neither art thou aware what 
is greater in this. Didst thou feel the gentle air that 
passed us? 

Plato. I did not just then. 

Diogous. That air, so gentle, so imperceptible to thee, 
is more powerful not only than all the creatures that 
breathe and live by it; not only than all the oaks of the 
forest, which it rears in an age and shatters in a moment; 
not only than all the monsters of the sea, but than the 
sea itself, which it tosses up into foam and breaks ag.iinsf 
every rock in its vast circumference; for it carries in its 
bosom, with pcrfcctcalm and composure, the incontrollable 
ocean and the peopled earth, like an atom of a feather, 

To itie world’s turmoils and pageantries is attracted, 
not only the admiration of the populace, but the zeal of 
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ths orator, the eothusiasm of the {Kict, the investigation 
of the historian, and the contemplation of the philosopher: 
yet how silent and invisible are they in llie depths of air 1 
Do I say in those depths and deserts? No } I say at the 
distance of a swallow’s flight 5 at the distance she rises 
above us, ere a sentence brief as this could be uttered. 

What are its mines and mountains? Fragments welded 
up and dislocated by the expansion of water from Iwlow j 
the most part reduced to mud, the rest to splinters. 
Afterwards sprang up fire in many places, and again tore 
and mangled the muiilaleJ carcase, and still growls over 
it. What are its cities and ramparts, and moles and 
monumenu? SegmenU of a fragment, which one man 
puts together and another throws down. Here wc 
stumble upon thy great ones at their work. Show me 
now, if thou cansl, in history, three great warriors, or 
three great statesmen, who have acted otherwise tlian 
spiteful children. 


An^asoftts. It will appear wonderful and perhaps 
incredible to future generations, that what are now con- 
sjdered the two highest gifts of man, oratory and poetry, 
hould be employed, the one chiefly in exciUng, thHlhl 
emb Momng, deeds of slaughter and devastation If 

forJ” ** T’ a child capable of 

forming a live tiger, and found him exercising his power 

of doing ,t, I think we should say to him, ^ 

‘ You might employ your time better, child 1" 


Me • a. 


0 
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with heaviness, pain, and terror, men consume a whole 
crop of their kind at one harvcst*home. Shame upon 
those light ones who carol at the feast of blood! and 
worse upon those graver ones who nail upon their 
escutcheon the name of great. 


uv. 

Vithria Cotonna. There are various kinds of greatness, 
as we all know ; however, the most part of those who pro- 
fess on? species is ready to acknowledge no other. The 
first and chief is intellectual. But surely those also are to 
be admitted into the numlier of the eminently great, who 
move large masses by action, by throwing their own 
ardent minds into the midst of popular assemblies or 
conflicting armies, compelling, directing, and subjecting. 
This greatness is indeed far from so desirable as that 
which shines serenely from al)ove, to be our hope, com¬ 
fort, an<l guidance; to lead us in spirit from a world of 
sad realities into one fresh from the pod’s hand, and 
blooming with all the variety of his creation. Hence the 
most successful generals, and the most powerful kings, 
will always be considered by the judicious and dispas¬ 
sionate as invested with less dignity, less extensive and 
enduring authority, than great philosophers and great 
poets. 

Muhelixngsh. By the wise indeed; but little men, 
like little birds, arc attracted and caught by false lights. 


LV. 

EpiCiints. External reverence should be paid unspar¬ 
ingly to the higher magistrates of every country who 
perform their offices exemplarily : yet they are not on this 
account to be placed in the same degree with men of 
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primary genius. They never exall ihe human race, and 
larely benefit it; and ihcir l>cncfiU are local and Iransi- 
tory» while those of a great writer are universal and 
eternal. 


LVI. 

Sidney, Poets arc in general prone to melancholy \ yet 
the most plaintive ditty hath imparted a fuller joy, and 
of longer duration, to its composer, than the conquest ol 
Persia to the Macedonian. 


LVII. 

Many can rule and more can fight, 

But few give myriad hearts deliglil. 

LVIII. 

^fanf^l. With the greatest rulers upon earth, head and 
crown drop together, and are overlooked. It is true, we 
read of them in history; but wc also read in history o( 
crocodiles and hyxnas. With great writers, whether in 
poetry or prose, what falls away is scarcely more or other 
tljan a vesture. The features of the man arc imprinted on 
his works; and more lamps burn over them, and more 
religiously, than are lighted in temples or churches. 




Siduiy. How many, who have abandoned for public 

phUosophy and poetiy, may bc^^com- 
pared lo brooks and rivers, which in the beginning oi 
Iheir course have assuaged our thirst, and have invited 
us to tranquillity by their bright resemblance of it, and 
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which afterward partake the nature of that vast body 
where!nlo they run, its dreariness, its bitterness, its foam, 
its storms, its everlasting noise and commotion. ‘ 


LX. 

Cufro. How much greater would the greatest roan 
appear, if any one about him could perceive those innumcr- 
able filaments of thought, wliich break as they arise from 
the brain, and the slenderest of which is worth all the 
wisdom of many at whose discretion lies the felicity ol 
nations 1 


LXI. 

Lord PiUrboroH^h. It is something to have an influ* 
ence on the fortunes of mankind : it is greatly more to 
have an influence on their intellects. Sucli is the difler* 
once between men of office and men of genius, between 
computed and uncompuled rank. 


LXII.—THE FAMk OF MILTON. 

Bishop Parktr. Most happy am I to encounter you, Mr. 
Marvel. It is some lime, I think, since we met. ^fay 
I lake the liberty of inquiring what brought you into 
such a lonely qu.artcr as Bunhilbfields ? 

Mattel. My lord, I return at this instant from visiting 
an old friend of ours, linrd by, in Artillery Walk, who, 
you will be happy to hear, begirs his blindness and 
asthma witli truly Christian courage. 

Parkrr. And pray, who may that old friend be, Mr. 
Marvel ? 

Marvd. Honest John Milton. 

ParJur, The same gentleman whose ingenious poemr 
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on cur fjrsl parents^ you praised 10 some elegant verses 
prefixed to it 7 

MafV^L The same who likewise, on many occasions, 
merited and obtained your lordship’s approbation. 

Pari<r. I am happy to understand that no harsh 
measures were taken against him, on the return of our 
most gracious Sovereign, And it occurs to n)c that you, 
Mr. Marvel, were earnest in his behalf. Indeed I my¬ 
self might have stirred upon it, had Mr. Milton solicited 
me in the hour of need. 

Afatv/l. He is grateful to the friends who consulted 
at the same time bis dignity and his safety : but gratitude 
can never be expected to grow on a soil Itarrlened by 
solicitation. Those who are the most ambitious of power 
are often the least ambitious of glory. It requires bul 
little sagacity to foresee that a name will become invested 
with eternal brightness by Ijolonging to a benefactor of 
Milton. / have urvfd him I is not always the 
soliloquy of late compassion or of virtuous repentance : it 
is frequently the cry of blind and impotent and wounded 
pride, angry at itself for having neglected a good bargain, 
a rich reversion. Believe me, my lord bishop, there are 
few whom God has promoted to serve the truly great. 
They are never to be superseded, nor arc their names to 
be obliterated in earth or heaven 

« LXHI. 

rarluf\ After all, I doubt whether much of his doc- 
irme is remaining in the public mind, 

^farvd. Others are not inclined to remember all that 
we remember, and will not attend to us if we propose to 
tell them half. Water will take up bul a certain quantity 
of salt, even of the fittest and purest. If ihe short 
memories of men axe to be quoted against the excellence 
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of instruction, your lordship would never have censured 
them from the pul pit for forgetting wlnt was delivered by 
their Saviour • . . I am confident that Milton is heedless 
of how little weight he is held by those who are of none ; 
and that he never looks towards those somewhat more 
eminent, between whom and himself there have crept 
the \vaters of oblimn. As the pearl ripens in the ob¬ 
scurity of its shell, so ripens in the tomb all the fame 
that is truly prccioijs. In fame he will be happier than 
in friendship. Were it possible that one among the 
faithful of the angels could have sufiored wounds and 
dissolution in his conflict with the false, I should scarcely 
feel greater awe at discovering on some bleak mountain 
the bones of ibis our mighty defender, once shining in 
celestial panojdy, once glowing at ihc Irumpet-blast of 
God, l)ut not proof against the desperate and the damned, 
than I have felt at entering the humble abode of Milton, 
whose spirit already reaches heaven, yet whose corporeal 
frame linih jo rcsting-i)lace here below. 

An<l shall tmi I, \vho*oved him early, have Ihc lonely 
and sad privilege to love him or shall fiddly lo. 
power be a virtue, and fidelity to tn^ul^J^ ari^oHence? 



greater : 
fractious; 
and crooked 


I.XIV, 

will always pay deforce to 
not; because ihc liltre are 
ihc more obstin.ttc 


LXV. 

liubuUJcs {to DemosthoiesY In propoilion as men 
approach you, they .applaud you.^^o those far distant 
an<l far below, you seem as lilflci^ they seem to yoa 
Fellows who cannot come near^enm^h to reverence you, 
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think they are only a stone’s throw distant; and they 
throw it. 


LXVt, 

F.uMidn, It appears to be among the l.uvs of Nature 
that the mighty of intellect should be pui^ued and carped 
at by the little, as the solitary flight of one great bird is 
followed by the Iwillcring petulance of many smaller. 


I.XVt1. 

Maml, Usually men, in distributing fame, do as old 
maids and old misers do : they give everything to those 
who want nothing. In literature, often a man’s solitude, 
and oftencr his magnitude, disinclines us from helping 
him if we find him down. We arc fonder of wanning 
our hands al a fire already in a blaze than of blowing one 


Very wise inqnisi. 

Hve,^ ova the^, an<^c igHoraul^l o„|y whr»l 
mincrirai.e what herbs and foIiTge they arc 

reading! 9ff„e lime afterward, and prolably some dis- 
tanl limb, a specimen of ore is extracted ‘ “ ' 

then another; lastly the karil 

vein ye olwrvcd and mcasured.V ™ffWwith writers 

f^ii ; ^ Ji j I others j soon thev 

fall into son* sJeoMarv cla^c • tni « ^ 

majestically, till the^^STsirifm a' 
them in tuL elherilSl^^ “ ““ ** 
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LXIX. 

BarrcniK No very great man ever reached the standard 
of his greatness in the crowd of his contemporaries. 
This hath always been reserved for the secondary. 

LXX. 

The voice comes deepest from the sepulchre, 
and a great name hath its root in the dead body. 

LXXl. 

The sun colours the sky most deeply and 
most diffusely when he hath sunk below the horizon ; and 
they who never said “ How beneficently he shines !”say 
at last, IIov\ brightly he set!” ^ 

/ Lxxir. 

Roccnccio. Not only the fame of Marcellus, but every 
other, Crcscit ocatUo vdui nrhor ; and that which 
makes the greatest vernal shoot is apt to make the 
least autumnal. Authors in general who have met cele* 
brity at starling, have already had their reward ; always 
their utmost due, and often much beyond it. We cannot 
hope for both celebrity and fame: supremely fortunate 
are the few who arc allowed the liberty of choice between 
them. 

Lxxni. 

Cicero. Everything has its use \ life to teach us the 
conlijmpt of death, and death tijc contempt of life. 
Glory, which among all things l)etu%eo stands eminently 
the principal, although it has been considered by some 
philosophers as mere vanity and deception, moves those 
great intellects which nothing else couil have stirred, and 
pinecs them where they can best and most advantageously 
servo the commonwealth. Glory can be safely,despised 
l)y those only who have fairly won it. 
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LXXIV. 

^sop. Breathe, RhofJope, breathe again those painless 
sighs: they belong to thy vernal season. May ihy sum¬ 
mer of life be calm, thy autumn calmer, and thy winter 
never come. 

Rhodop}. 1 must die then earlier. 

/Esop. Laodameia died j Helen died; Leda, the 
beloved of Jupiter, went before. It is belter to repose 
m the e.arth betimes than to sit up late; belter, than to 
ding pertinaciously to what we feel crumbling under us, 
and to protract an inevitable fall. We may enjoy llie 
present while we are insensible of infirmity and dcc-ay : 
but the present, like a note in music, is nothing but ns it 
appertains to what is past and what b to come. There 
arc no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave : there 
arc no voices, 0 Rhodope, that are not soon mute, how¬ 
ever tuneful: there is no name, with whatever emphasis 
of passionate love repealed, of which the echo is not 
faint at last. ^ 

l,xxv. 

a«.wrr« uM hUeiApupiU Lecnii^ Ttmiuc, 

UonHon. It is as wise to moderate our belief as our 
desires. 

Epuurw. Some minds require much belief, some 
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thrive on little. Rather an exuberance of it is feminine 
and beautiful. It acts differently on different hearts : it 
.roubles some, it consoles others: in the generous it is 
the nurse of tenderness and kindngss, of heroism and 
self-devotion: in the ungenerous it fosters pride, im¬ 
patience of contradiction and appeal, and, like some 
w.iters, what it finds a dry slick or hollow straw, it 
leaves a stone. 

Tennssa, We want it chiefly to make the way ol 
death an easy one. 

Epiairus, There is no easy path leading out of life, 
and few arc the easy ones that lie within it. I would 
adorn and smoothen the declivity, and make my residence 
as commodious as its situation and dimensions may allow: 
but principally I would cast underfoot the empty fear of 
death. 

Tmtissa. 0 ! how can you ? 

Epirunts. My m.iny arguments already laid do^vn: 
then by thinking that some perhaps, m almost every age, 
have been timid and delicate as Tcrnissa ; and yet have 
slept soundly, have felt no parent’s or friend’s tear upon 
their faces, no throb against their breasts: in short, have 
been in the calmest of all possible conditions, while those 
around were in the most deplorable and desperate. 

Ternma, It would pain me to die, if it were only at 
the idea that any one I love would grieve too much 
for me. 

Epicurus. Let the loss of our friends be our only grief, 
and the apprehension of displeasing them our only fear. 

Liontion, No apostrophes! no interjections! your 
argument was unsound; your means futile. 

Epicurus. Tell me then, \vhclhcr the horse of a rider 
on the road should not be spurred forward if he started 
at a shadow. 

Uontion. ^'es. 
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Epicuna. I thought so: it wouUl however l)c Ixjtlei 
to guide him quietly up to it, and to show him that it 
was one. Death is less than a shadow: it represents 
nothing, even imperfectly. 

L^onlion, Then at the best what is it? why care about 
it, think about it, or remind us that it must befall us? 
Would you lake the same trouble, when you see my hair 
entwined with ivy, to make me remember that, although 
the leaves are green and pliable, the stem is fragile an<! 
rough, and that before I go to bed I shall have many 
knots and entanglements to extricate? Let me have 
them ; but kt me not hear of them until the lime is come. 

Epiatrus, I would never think of death as an embar 
rossment, but as a blessing. 

Jernusa, How ! a blessing ? 

Epicurta. What, if il makes our enemies cease to hale 
us? Wbati if it makes our friends love u$ the more ? 


Lxxvr. 

^fnnHs Tuliint Ciettv com'ertes xvHh his hrnthtr Quintus. • 

Quiiictus. Within how few minutes has the night 
closed in upon usl Nothing is left discernible of the 
promontories, or the long irregular breakers under them. 
We have before us only a faint glimmering from the shells 
in our path, and frpm the blossoms of the arbutas. 

^ Marcus, The little solitary Circcan hill, and even the 
nearer, loftier, and whiter rocks of Anxur, are become 
indistinguishable. We leave our Cato and our Luciillus, 
we leave Cornelia and her children, the scenes of friend¬ 
ship and the recollections of greatness, for Lepidus and 
Octavius and Antonius; and who knows whether ihii 
birthday, between which and us so few days intervene, 
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may not be, as it certainly will be the least plcaswable, 
the Iasi! 

Quimtus. Do not de'^pond, my brother! 

Marcus, I am as far from despondency and dejection 
as from joy and cheerfulness. Death has two aspects : 
dreary and sorrowful to those of prosperous, mild and 
almost genial to those of adverse, fortune. Her counte¬ 
nance is old to the young, and youthful to the aged : to 
the former her voice is importunate, her gait terrific ; the 
latter she approaches like a bedside friend, and calls in 
a whisper that invites to rest. To us, my Quinctus, 
advanced as wc are on our way, weary from its per¬ 
plexities and dizzy from its precipices, she gives a calm 
welcome; let her receive a cordial one. 

If life is a present which any one foreknowing its con¬ 
tents would have willingly declined, docs it not follow 
that any one would as willingly give it up, having well 
tried wh.it they are ? I speak of the reasonable, the firm, 
the virtuous; not of those who, like bad governors, arc 
afraid of laying down the powers and privileges they have 
l>cen proved unworthy of holding. Were it certain that 
• the longer wc live the wiser wc become and the happier, 
then indeed a long life would be desirable : but since on 
the contrary our mental strength decays, and our enjoy-, 
ments of every kind not only sink and cease, but diseases 
and sorrows come in place of them, if any wish is rational, 
it is surely the wish that we should go away unshaken by 
years, undepressed by griefs, and undespoiled of our Iwtlcr 
faculties. Life and death appear more certainly ours 
than whatsoever else; and yet hardly can that be called 
curs, which comes without our knowledge, and goes with¬ 
out it; or that which we cannot put aside if wc would, 
and indeed can anticipate but little. There are few who 
can regulate life to any extent; none who can order ihc 
things it shall receive or exclude. What value then 
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should be placed upon it by the prudent man when duty 
or necessity calls him away? Or what reluctance should 
he feel on passing into a state where at least he must be 
conscious of fewer checks and inabilities? Such, my 
brother, as the brave commander, when from the secret 
and dark passages of some fortress wherein implacable 
enemies besieged him, having performed all his duties, 
and exhausted all his munition, he issues at a distance 
into open day. 


Lxxvn. 

Casar. To stand u[)on one's guard against Death 
exasperates her malice, and protracts our sulTcrings. 


Lxxvni. 

Casar. Life may concern us, death not; for in death 
we neither can act nor reason, we neither can persuade 
nor command; and our statues are worth more lluin wc 
are, let them be but wax. 


LXXtX. 

Milton, We arc all of the earth, earthly. They who 
are proud of family antiquity ought to be asliauicd ot 
beating a dog, who, we arc certified, is of older creation. 
Probably the worms are of older still.* Happily they are 
deaf and dumb; if they had ears and tongues they would 
never so misapply them os we often do. We shdl soon 
lie in the midst of them as quiet and mute as they are. 
We cause the bloodshed one of another, and often go far 
afield to chase the unoffending. The greediest worms 
are guiltless of the like; they only exact what is iheii 
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inhentance; we must pay them the debt we owe them ; 
let it be unreluctantly. 


LXXX* 

ViUoria Colonna. Before we go into another stale ol 
existence, a thousand things occur to detach us imper* 
ceplibly from this. To some (who knows to how many ?) 
the images of early love return with an inviting yet a 
saddening glance, and the breast that was laid out for 
the sepulchre bleeds afresh. Such are ready to follow 
where they are beckoned, and look keenly into the daik- 
aess they are about to penetrate. 
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LXXXI. 

Bcrrow. We must nol indulge in unfavourable view* 
of mankind, since by doing it vvc make bad men believe 
that they are no worse than otirers, and we teach the 
good that they are good in vain. 


LXXXIl. 

SUtuy. Goodness docs not more certainly make men 
happy than happiness makes them good. 


LXXXIll. 

Vittoria The beautiful in itself is useful by 

awakening our finer sensibilities, wliich it must be our 
own fault if we do not often carry with us into action. 

LXXXIV, 

Batrno, Those who are quite satisfied, sit still and 
do nothing; those who are not quite satisfied, are the 
sole benefactors of the world. 

LXXXV. 

Epicurux, Abstinence from low pleasures is the only 
means of meriting or of obtaining the higher. 
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LXXXVI. 

BossufL There is no funcrnl so sad fo follow as llie 
funeral of our own youth, which we have been pampering 
with fund desires, ambitious hopes, and all the bright 
berries that hang in poisonous clusters over the path of 
life. 


LXXXVIl.—LOVE OF POWER. 

/.a FoitUline. When I think, as you make me do, how 
ambitious men are, even those whose teeth are too loose 
(one would fancy) for a bite at so hard an apple as the 
devil of ambition offers them, I am inclined to believe 
that we are actuated not so much by selfishness as you 
represent it, but under another form, the love of power. 
Not to speak of territorial dominion or political office, 
and such other things as we usually class under its ap 
purtcnanccs, do we not desire an exclusive control ovei 
what is beautiful and lovely? the possession of pleasant 
fields, of well-situated houses, of cabinets, of images, of 
pictures, and indeed of many things pleasant to sec but 
useless to possess ; even of rocks, of streams, and of foun¬ 
tains? These things, you will tell me, have tlicir utility. 
True, but not to the wisher, nor docs the idea of it enter 
his mind. Do not we wish that the object of otir love 
should be devoted to us only; and that our children 
should love us better than their brothers and sisters, or 
even than the mother who bore them? Love would be 
arrayed in the purple robe of sovereignty, mildly as lie 
may resolve to exercise his power. 


I.XXXVIII. 

A.(/>asia. We may be introduced to Power by IIum.in- 
ity, and at first may love her less for her own sake than 
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for Ilun)anity's, bv[ by degrees \vc become so acciistoiucd 
to her as to bo quite uneasy without her. 

LXXXIX. 

Atpasia. Three alTcctions of the soul predominate; 
Love, Religion, and Power. 'I’hc first two are often 
united rthe other stands widely apart from them, and 
neither is admitted nor seeks admittance to tlioir society. 


xc. 

Galilto. When Satan would have led our Saviour into 
temptation, he did not conduct him where the looser 
passions were wandering ; he did not conduct him amid 
flowers and herbage, where a fall would have only been 
a soilure to our frail human nature; no, he led him up 
to an exceeding high mountain, and showed him palaces, 
and towers, and treasuries, knowing that it was by those 
alone that he himself could have been so utterly lost to 
rectitude and beatitude. Our Saviour spurnc<l the temp* 
tation, and the greatest of his miracles was accomplished. 

xci. 

Di0ff:Ha. Great men too often have greater faults than 
little men can find room for. 

xcu. 

Marvel Your conscieiiiious men are oflener conscien¬ 
tious in withholding than in bestowing. 


XCIIl. 

Weak minds return men hatred for contempt, 
Strong ones contempt for hatred. Which is best ? 

P 
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XCIV. 

Pericles^ Ridicule often parries resentment^ but resent 
nicnt never yet parried ridicule. 

xcv. 

Lucian. He who brings ridicule to bear against truths 
fmds in bis hand a blade without a hilt. 

XCVI. 

Rochefoucauld. You may call every creature under 
heaven fool and rogue, and your auditor will join with 
you heartily : hint to him the slightest of his own defects 
or foibles, and he draws his rapier. You and he are the 
judges of the world, but not its denizens. 


XCVII. 

Granduh Peter Uopold. A man’s vanity tells him 
what is honour, a man's conscience what is justice : the 
one is busy and importunate in all times and places : the 
other but touches the sleeve when men are alone, and, H 
they do not mind it, leaves them. 

XCVin.—VANITY IN WOMEN. 

Vittoria. Vanity in women is not invariably, though 
it is too often, the sign of a cold and selfish he*art; in 
men it always is : therefore we ridicule it in society, and 
in private hale it. • 


xcix. 

In general, it may be apprehended, wc like women 
little the belter for excelling us even moderately in oui 
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own acquirements and capacities. Hut what cnertjy 
springs from her weaknesses! what poetry is the fruit 
of her passions! 


c. 

Cltoiii. Take care, then, Aspasia! do not leave off 
entirely all dissimulation. It is as feminine a virtue, and 
as necessary to a woman, as religion. If you are with¬ 
out it, you will have a grace the less, and (what you 
could worse spare) a sigh the more. 


Cl. 

Epiamts. Kindness in ourselves is the honey that 
blunts the sting of unkindness in another. 

Lnniion. Explain to me then, 0 Epicurus, why wc 
suffer so much from ingratitude. 

Epimrits. We fancy we suffer from ingratitude, while 
in reality we suffer from self-love. Passion weeps while 
she says, “ I did not deserve this from him Reason, 
while she says it, smoothens her brow at the clear foun¬ 
tain of the heart. 


CII. 

Dossutl. An ingenuous mind feels in unmerited praise 
the bitterest reproof. If you reject it you are unhappy 
if you accept it you arc undone. ’ 


cm, 

Vii^a Colonna. Wishes are by-paths on the declivity 
to unhappiness; the weaker terminate in the sterile sand, 
the stronger in the vale of tears. 
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CIV. 

Wishes are by-palhs to unhappiness, 

And In ihe vale of tears they terminate. 

cv. 

Tears, O Aspasia, do not dwell long upon the 
cheeks of youth. Rain drops easily from the bud, rests 
on the bosom of the maturer flower, and breaks down 
that one only which hath lived its day. 

CVI. 

There are sweet flowers that only blow by night, 

And sweet tears are there (hat avoid the light; 

No mortal secs them ; aAer day is born 

They, like the dew, drop trembling from their thorn. 


cvn. 

Wc often hear that such or such a tiling is not worth 
an old song.’^ Alas! how veiy few things arc I What 
precious recollections do some of them awaken ! What 
pleasurable tears do they excite! They purify the stream 
of life; they can delay it on its shelves and rapids; they 
can turn it back again to the soft moss amidst which its 
sources issue. 

CVIII. 

Dr. Johmopi [to Hortu fook^). Your former conversa¬ 
tion has made me think repeatedly what a number of 
beautiful words there are of which we never think of 
estimating the value, as there are of blessings. I low 
carelessly, for example, do wc (not we, but people) say, 

I am delighted to hmr from No other language 
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has this beautiful expression, which, like some of the 
most lovely flowers, loses its charm for want of close 
inspection. When I consWer the deep sense of these 
very simple and very common words, I seem to hear a 
voice coming from afar through the air, breathed forth, 
and intrusted to the care of the elements, for the nurture 
of my sympathy. 


CIX. 

Milton. The sigh that rises at the thought of a friend 
may be almost as genial as his voice. ’Tis a breath that 
seems rather to come from him than from ourselves. 


CX.—FRIENDSHIP. 

PerifUs. The man who is determined to keep others 
fast and firm, must have one end of the bond about his 
own breast, sleeping and waking. 


CXI. 

Sidney. Friendship is a vase, which, when it is flawed 
by heat, or violence, or accident, may as well be broken 
at once; it never can be trusted after. The more grace- 
ful .and ornamental it was, the more clearly do we dis¬ 
cern the hopelessness of restoring it to its former state. 
Coarse sto nes, if they arc fractured, may be cemented 
igaiD 5 precious ones licvcr. -- -- 


exHe 

Michelangelo. We may make a large hole In a brick 
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wall and easily (III it up ; but (l>e slightest flaw in a ruby 
or a chrysolite is irreparable. Thus it is in minds. The 
ordinary soon take oflence and (as they call it) make it 
up again; the sensitive and delicate arc long-suffering, 
but tlieir wounds heal imperfectly, if at all. 


CXIIf.—TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

La Fontaine, The sweetest souls, like the sweetest 
flowers, soon canker in cities, and no purity is rarer 
there than the purity of delight. 


CXIV. 

F,picurus, To me there is this adv.antage in a place 
at some distance from the city. Having by no means 
the full possession of my faculties where I hear unwel¬ 
come and intrusive voices, or unexpected and irregular 
sounds tliat excite me involuntarily to listen, I assemble 
and arrange my thoughts with frce<lom and with pleasure 
in the fresh air, under the open sky : and they are more 
lively and vigorous and exuberant when I catch them 
as I walk about, and commune with them in silence and 
seclusion. 

Leontion. It always has appeared to me that conver¬ 
sation brings them forth more readily and plcntcously; 
and that the ideas of one person no sooner come out 
than another’s follow them, whether from the same side 
or from the opposite. 

Epicurus. They do: but these arc not the thouglits 
we keep for seed; they come up weak by coming up 
close together. In the country the mind is soothed and 
satisfied : here is no restraint of motion or of posture. 
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These things, Hllle and indifTcrcnt as they may seem, 
aie not so : for the best tempers have need of case and 
liberty, to keep them in right order long enough for the 
purposes of composition: and many a fro ward axiom, 
many an inhumane thought, hath arisen from sitting 
inconveniently, from hearing a few unpleasant sounds, 
from the confinement of a gloomy chamber, or from the 
want of symmetry in it. We are not aware of this, until 
we find an exemption from it in groves, on promontories, 
or along the sea-shore, or wherever else we meet Nature 
face to face, undisturbed and solitary. 


cxv. 

Efiuurus. Hither, to these banks of scrpolct; to 
these strawberries, whose dying leaves breathe a most 
refreshing fragrance; to this i\ 7 , from which Bacchus 
may have crowned himself; let us retire at the voice of 
Discord. Whom should wc contend with? the less? it 
were inglorious : the greater ? it were vain. Do we look 
for Truth? she is not the inhabitant of cities nor delights 
in clamour : she steals upon the calm and meditative as 
Diana upon Endymion, indulgent in her chastity, em 
couraging a modest, and requiting a faithful love. 
Leonihn, How Temissa sighs after Truth 1 
Epicurus. If Truth appeared in daylight among 
mortals, she would surely resemble Ternissn. Those 
white and lucid cheeks, that youth which appears more 
youthful (for unless wc are near her wc think her yet a 
child), and that calm open forehead. 

Leontion. Malicious girl I she conceals it I 
Epicurus. Ingenuous girl 1 the resemblance was, until 
now, imperfect. We must remove the veil ourselves; 
for Truth, whatever the'poets may tell us, never comes 
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without one, diaphanous or opaque. If those who differ 
on speculative points, would walk together nowand then 
in the country, they might find many objects that must 
unite them. The same bodily feeling is productive in 
some degree of the same mental one. Enjoyment from 
sun and air, from exercise and odouis, bring hearts 
together that schools and council-chambers and popular 
assemblies have stood between for years. 




CXVI. ‘ 



Epicurus, 0 sweet sea-air ! how bland art thou and 
refreshing! Breathe upon Leontion I breathe upon Ter- 
nissa! bring them health and spirits and serenity, many 
springs and many summers, and when the vine-leaves have 
reddened and rustle under their feet. 

These, my beloved girls, are the children of Eternity : 
they played around Theseus and the beauteous Amazon, 
they gave to Pallas the bloom of Venus, and to Venus 
the animation of Pallas. 1$ it not better to enjoy by 
the hour their soft salubrious influence, than to catch by 
fits the rancid breath of demagogues; than to swell and 
move under it without or against our will; than to 
acquire the semblance of eloquence by the bitterness of 
passion, the tone of philosophy by disappointment, or 
the credit of prudence by distrust ? Can fortune, can 
industry, can desert itself, bestow on us anything we 
have not here ? 

Leontion, And when shall (hose three meet? The 
gods have never united them, knowing that men would 
put them asunder at their first appearance. 

Epicurus. I am glad to leave the city as often as pos¬ 
sible, full as it is of high and glorious reminiscences, and 


am inclined much rather to indulge in quieter scenes. 
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whither the graces and friendship lead me. I would 
not contend even with men able lo coiUcncl with me. 
You, Leontion, I see, think differently, and liave com¬ 
posed at last your long-meditated work against the philo¬ 
sophy of Theophrastus. 

Uoniion. Why not? he has been praised above his 
merits. 

Epiamiu My Leontion \ you have inadvertently 
given me the reason and origin of all controversial writ¬ 
ings. They flow not from a love of truth or a regard fur 
science, but from cn\y and iU-vvill. Setting aside the 
evil of malignity, always hurtful to ourselves, not always 
to others, there is weakness in the argument yon have 
adduced. \V\\cu a writer is praised above his merits in 
his own times, he is certain of being estimated below 
them in the times succeeding. Paradox is dear to most 
people: it bears the appearance of originality, hut is 
usually the talent of the superficial, the perverse, and 
the obstinate# 


CXVII.—LOVE OF TRUTH. 

Epiamts, Man is a hater of truth, a lover of fiction. 

L^nthn, How then happens it that children, when 
you have related lo them any story which has greatly in¬ 
terested them, ask immediately and impatiently, is if 
frt4<t 

Epicurus. Children are not men nor women: they 
are almost as different creatures, in many respects, as if 
they never were to be the one or the other; they arc as 
unlike as buds are unlike flowers, and almost as blossoms 
are unlike fruits. Greatly are they belter than they are 
about to be, unless Philosophy raises her hand above 
them when the noon is coming on, and shelters them at 
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one season nom the heats that would scorch and wither, 
and at another from the storms that would shatter and 
subvert tliem. 

CXVIIL 

Demosthous, Who has ever wished to be persuaded 
against the grain in any matter of importance or utility? 
A cliild, if you tell him a horrible or a pathetic story, is 
anxious to be persuaded it is true; men and women, if 
you tell them one injurious to the respectability of a 
neighbour. Desire of persuasion rests and dies here. 


CXIX. 

PoUio. In one way or other (if not to you, to them* 
selves) most men delight in lying; aii in being lied to, 
provided the lie be soft and gentle, and imperceptible in 
its approaches. 


exx- 

Lord Brooke. Hardly anything which we receive for 
truth, is really and entirely so, let it appear as plain as it 
may, and let its appeal be not only to llie understanding, 
but to the senses; for our words do not follow them ex* 
acliy; and it is by words we receive truth and express it 


exxL 

Thought fights with thought: out springs a spark of 
tnith 

From the collision of the sword and shield* 
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CXXIl. 

RMucauld. M-iny, indeed mosl people, will difTcr 
from me. Nolhing is quite the same to the intellect of 
any two men, much less of all. When one says to 
another, " I am entirely of your opinion,” he uses in 
general an easy and indifferent phra.se, believing in its 
accuracy, without examination, without thought. The 
nearest resemblance in opinions, if we couUl trace every 
line of it, would be found greatly more divergent than 
the nearest in the human form or countenance, and in 
the same proportion as the varieties of mental qualities 
are more numerous and fine than of the bodily. 

CXXIU*—QUICKNESS. 

Barr<np. Quickness is among the least o( the mind’s 
properties, and belongs to her in almost her lotycst slate j 
nay, it doth not abandon her when she is driven from 
her home, when she is wandering and insane. The 
mad often retain it: the liar has it, the cheat has it: w'e 
find it on the race-course and at the card-table : educa¬ 
tion docs not give it, and reflection takes away from it. 

exxiv. 

Dmostham. It is easier to make an impression upon 
sand than upon marble; but it is easier to make a just 
one upon marble than upon sand. 

exxv. 

Darrenv. That lesson which a dunce can learn at a 
glance, and likes mightily, must contain little, and not 
good. 

exxvi. 

CUotH. The young mind should benourished with simple 
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and grateful food, and not too copious. It should be little 
exercised until its nerves and muscles show themselves, 
and even then railier for air than anything else, Study is 
the bane of boyliood, the aliment of youth, the indulge 
ence of inajiKood, and the" restorative of age. 


CXXVJI. 

flnrmv. Do not fear to be less rich in the produc¬ 
tions of your mind at one season than at another. 
Marslics are always marshes, and pools are pools; but 
the sea, in those places where wc admire it most, is 
sometimes sea and sometimes dry land; sometimes it 
brings ships into port, and sometimes it leaves them 
where they can be refitted and e<]uipt. Tlie capa¬ 
cious mind neither rises nor sinks, neither IaI)ours nor 
rests, in vain. Even in those intervals when it loses the 
consciousness of its powers, when it swims as it were in 
vacuity, and feels not what is external nor internal, it 
acquires or recovers strength, as the l)ody does by sleep. 


exxvin. 

CUon}. I do believe, Aspasia, that studious men, who 
look so quiet, arc the most restless men in existence. 

CXXIX.—IDLENESS. 

Ternissa, Leonlion said that even bad writers may 
amuse our idle hours. Alas ! even good ones do not 
much amuse mine, unless they record an action of love 
or generosity. As for the graver, why cannot they come 
among us and leach us, just as you do ? 
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Epicurus. Would you wish U ? 

Ternissa. No, no; I do not want lliem r only I was 
imagining how pleasant it is to converse as we arc doing, 
and how sorry 1 should be to pore over a book instead 
of iL Books always make me sigh and think about 
other things. Why do you laugh, I.eontion ? 

Epicurus. She was mistaken in saying bad authors 
may amuse our idleness. Leontion knows not then how 
sweet and sacred idleness is. 

Leontion. To render it sweet and sacred, the heart 
must have a little garden of its own, with its umbrage 
and fountains and perennial flowen; a careless com* 
pony I . Sleep is called sacred as well as sweet by 
Homer : and idleness is but a step from it. The idle¬ 
ness of the wise and virtuous should be both, it being 
the repose and refreshment necessary for past exertions 
and for future: it punishes the bad man, it rewards the 
good : the deities enjoy it, and Epicurus praises It. 
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cxxx. 

Anaxagoras, Is it not in philosophy as in loveT the 
more we have of it, and the less we talk about il, the 
better. 


cxxxi. 

Mcssala, From the mysteries of religion the veil is 
seldom to be drawn, from the mysteries of love never. 
For this offence the gods take away from us our freshness 
of heart and our susceptibility of pure delight. The well 
loses the spring that fed il, and what is exposed in llie 
shallow basin soon evaporates. 


cxxxn. 

Pamvtiuu Where Love finds the soul he neglects the 
body, and only turns to it in his idleness as to an after¬ 
thought. Its best allurements are but the nuts and figs 
of the divine repast. 


cxxxin. 

Aspasia. The happiest of pillows is not that which 
Love first presses; il is that which Death has frowned 
on and passed over. 
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CXXXIV. 

Clfoni. The very beautiful rarely love al all. Those 
precious images aie placed above the reach of the Passions. 
Time alone is permitted to efface them ; Time, the father 
of the gods, and even (htir consumer. 


CXXXV.—LOVB*S TIMIDITY. 

CUoni. Could Sappho be ignorant how infantincly 
inarticulate 1 $ early love? Could she be ignorant that 
shame and fear seiae it unrelentingly by the throat, while 
hard-hearted impudence stands at ease, prompt at oppor¬ 
tunity, and profuse in declarations ! 

There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water: there 
is a silence in it which suspends the foot, and the folded 
irms and the dejected head are the images it reflects. 
No voice shakes Us surface: the Muses themselves 
approach it with a tardy and a timid step, and with a 
low and tremulous and melancholy $ong» 


CXXXVL 

Lord Brooh. Women have no favour or mercy for the 
silence their charms impose on us. Little arc they aware 
of the devotion we are offering to them, in that state 
whereinto the true lover is ever prone to fall, and vhich 
appears to them inattention, indifference, or moroseness. 


cxxxvn. 

Lord Brookt. When a woman hath ceased to be quite 
the same to us, it matters little how different she becomes 
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Si(//uy. Hush ! I will hear from you no sentimen( biU 
your own, and ihis can never be yours. Variations there 
are of temperature in the finest season; and the truest 
heart has not always the same pulsations. If we had 
nothing to pardon or to be pardoned, we might appear 
to be more perfect than we are, but we should in fact be 
less so. Self-love is ungenerous and unforgiving; love 
grieves and forgives. 


CXXXVHL—LOVE AND GENIUS. 

Mkhdaugdo. Ah ! there is love too, eveu here below, 
more precious than immortality; but it is not the love of 
a Circe or a Calypso, 

Viltoria Colonna. Nor were they happy themselves; 
and yet perhaps they were not allogelher undeserving of 
it, they who could select for the object of their aflcctions 
the courageous, the enduring, and the intelligent. There 
are few men at any time whom moral dignity and eleva¬ 
tion of genius have made conspicuous above the mass of 
society; and fewer still are the women who can dis¬ 
tinguish them from persons of ordinary capacity, endowed 
with qualities merely agreeable. But if it happens that 
a man of liighest worth has been read ailenlively and 
thoroughly by those eyes which he has taught the art 
of divination, let another object intervene and occupy 
their attention, let the beloved be induced to think it a 
merit and a duty to forget him, yet memory is not an 
outcast nor an alien when the company of the day is 
gone, but says many things and asks many questions 
which she would not turn away from if she could. 


CXXXIX.—MARRIAGE. 

Mr, Tallboys. Death itself to the reflecting mind is less 
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serious than marriage. The older plant is cut down that 
the younger may have room to flourish: a few tears drop 
into the loosened soil, and buds and blossoms spring over 
it. Death is not even a blow ; is not even a pulsation ; 
it is a pause. Hut marriage unrolls the awful lot of 
numberless generations. Health, Genius, Honour, are 
the words inscribed on some 5 on others are Disease, 
Fatuity, and Infamy. 


CXL. 

Diogenes. There are many who marry from utter indi¬ 
gence of thought, captivaterl by the playfulness of youth, 
us if a kitten were never to be a cat I 


CXLI. 

Marvel. Men who have been unsparing of their wis¬ 
dom, like ladies who have been unfrugal of their favours, 
are abandoned by those who owe most to them, and 
hated or slighted by the rest. I wish beauty in her lost 
estate had consolations like genius. 

Parker. Fie, fie 1 Mr. Marvell Consolations for 
frailty 1 

Marvel. What wants them more ? The reed is cut 
down, and seldom does the sickle wound the hand that 
cuts it. There it lies; trampled on, withered, and soon 
to be blown away. 

^ Parker. We should be careful and circumspect in our 
pity, and see that it falls on cle-in ground. Such a laxity 
of morals can only be taught in Mr. Milton's school. 
He composed, I remember, a TrealUe on Divorce, and 
would have given it great facilities. 

Q 
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MarvcL He proved by many arguments what requires 
but few : that happiness is belter than unhappiness; that, 
when two persons cannot agree, it is wiser and more 
Christian-like that they should not disagree; that, when 
they cease to love each other, it is something if they be 
hindered by the gentlest of checks, from running to the 
extremity of hatred ; and lastly, how it conduces to cir- 
cuinspection and forbearance to be aware that the bond 
of matrimony is not indissoluble, and that the bleeding 
heart may be saved from bursting. 

Farkir, Monstrous sophistry ! abominable doctrines I 
What more, sir ? what more ? 

MarvtL • • « Milton has, I am afraid, imitated too 
closely the authoritative voice of the patriarchs, and 
been somewhat too Oriental (I forbear to say Scrip¬ 
tural) in his relations as a husband. But who, whether 
among the graver or less grave, is just to woman ? 
There may be moments when the beloved tells us, 
and tells us truly, that we are dearer to her than life. 
Is not this enough ? is it not above all merit ? ycl, if 
ever the ardour of her enthusiasm subsides; if her love 
ever loses later in the day, the spirit and vivacity of its 
early dawn; if between the sigh and the blush an interval 
is perceptible; if the arm mistakes the chair for the 
shoulder; what an outcry is there ! what a proclamation 
of her injustice and her inconstancy ! what an alternation 
of shrinking and spurning at the coldness of her heart 1 
Do wc ask w'ithin if our own has retained all its ancient 
loyalty, all its own warmth, and all that was poured into 
it ? Often the true lover has little of true love compared 
with what he has undeservedly received and unreasonably 
exacts. But let it also be remembered that marriage is 
the metempsychosis of women; that it turns them into 
different creatures from what they were before. Liveli¬ 
ness in the girl may have been mistaken for good-temper ; 
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the little petvicacily wliich at first is attractively provok¬ 
ing, at last provokes without its attractiveness : iiegligenre 
of order and propriety, of duties and civilities, long 
endured, often dcprccaUtl, ceases to be tolerable, when 
children grow up and arc in danger of ftdlowing tlie 
example. It often happens that, if a man unha]i|)y in 
the married state were to disclose the manifold causes of 
his uneasiness, they would be found, by those who were 
beyond their influence, to be of such a nature as rather to 
excite derision than sympathy. The waters of bitterness 
do not fall on his head in a cataract, but through a colan¬ 
der { one, however, like the vases of the Danaidcs, per¬ 
forated only for replenishment. We know scarcely the 
vestibule of a house of which we fancy we have penetrated 
into all the corners. We know not how grievously a 
man may have suffered, long before the calumnies of the 
world befell him as he reluctantly left his house-door. 
There are women from whom incessant tears of anger 
swell forth at imaginary wrongs; but of contrition for 
their own delinquencies, not one. 

Milton, in writing his treatise, of which probably the 
first idea was suggested from his own residence, was 
aware that the laws should provide, not only against our 
Violence and injustice, but against our levity and incon¬ 
stancy ; and that a man’s capriciousness or satiety should 
not burst asunder the Ues by which families are united. 
Do you believe that the crime of adultery has never been 
committed to the end of obtaining a divorce ? Do you 
beUeve that murder, that suicide, never has been com- 
mitted because a divorce was unattainable ? Thus the 
most cruel tortures are terminated by the most frightful 
crimes. Milton has made his appeal to the authority of 
religion : we lower our eyes from him, and point to the 
misenK and guilt on every side before us, caused by the 
corrosion or the violent disruption of bonds which human- 
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ily would bnve loosened. He would have tried with a 
patient ear and with a delicate hand the chord that 
offended by its harshness; and, when he could not reduce 
it to llie proper tone, he would remove it for another, 


CXLII.—LOVE OF CHILDREN. 

Prinass Dashh/. Even the worst husband must have 
surely the recollection of some sweet moments. The stern¬ 
est must have trembled, both with apprehension and with 
hope, at the first alteration in the health of bis consort; 
at the first promise of true union, imperfect without 
progeny. Then there are thanks rendered together to 
heaven, and satisfactions communicated, and infant words 
interpreted: and when the one has failed to pacify the 
sharp cries of babyhood, pettish and impatient as sovranty 
itself, the success of the other in calming it, and the un* 
envied triumph of (his exquisite ambition, and the calm 
gazes that it wins upon iu 


cxLin. 

MiUon. Will there never be a time when every mother 
will be the priestess of her children and family? Our 
duties arc simple and learnt easily, No sunrise but 
awakens one or other of them into activity and growth. 
Boys are educated, girls are not j yet girls should he 
educated first, and taught the piost impressively. These 
slender and graceful columns are not only the ornament, 
but also the support, of society. Men are the braver for 
the reverence they bear toward them, and in them do 
they find their reward. 
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CXLIV. 

Aspasia. We are told by Herodotus that a boy in 
Persia is kept in the apartments of the women, and pro¬ 
hibited from seeing his father, until the fifih year. The 
reason is, he informs us, that if he dies before this age, 
his loss may give the parent no uneasiness. And such 
a custom he thinks commendable. Herodotus has no 
child, Cleoni ! If he had, far other would be his feelings 
and his judgment. Before that age, how many seeds are 
sown, which future years, and distant ones, mature 
successively! How much fondness, how much gener¬ 
osity, what hosts of other virtues, courage, constancy, 
patriotism, spring into the father’s heart from the cradle 
of his child 1 And does never the fear come over him, 
that what is most precious to him upon earth is left in 
careless or perfidious, in unsafe or unworthy hands? 
Docs it never occur to him that he loses a son in every 
one of these five years ? What is there so affecting to 
the brave and virtuous man, as that which perpetually 
wants his help and cannot call for it? What is so differ¬ 
ent u the speaking and the mute? And hardly less so 
arc inarticulate sounds, and sounds which he receives 
half, formed, and which he dclighU to modulate, and 
which he lays with infinite care and patience, not only on 
the tender attentive car, but on the half-open lips, and on 
the eyes, and on the cheeks; as if they all were listeners. 
In every child there are many children ; but coming forth 
par after year, each somewhat like and somewhat vary¬ 
ing. When they are grown much older, the leaves (as it 

were) lose their pellucid green, the branches their grace- 
fill pliancy. ** 

Is there any man so rich in happiness that he can afford 
to throw aside these first five years ? is there any man who 
can hope for another five so exuberant in unsating joy ? 
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CXLV. 

/ts/>asia. Where on enrih is there so much society as 
in a beloved child ? He accompanies me in my walks, 
gazes into my eyes for what I am gathering from books, 
tells me more and better things than they do, and asks 
me often what neither I nor they can answer. When 
he is absent I am filled with reflections: when he is 
present I have room for none beside what I receive 
from him. The charms of his childhood bring me back 
to the delights of mine, and I fancy I hear my own 
words in a sweeter voice. Will he (0 how I tremble at 
the mute oracle of futurity!) will he ever be as happy as 
I have been ? Alas I aad must he ever be as subject 
to fears and apprehensions7 No; thanks to the gods! 
never, never. He carries bis father's heart within his 
breast: I see him already an orator and a leader, I try 
to teach him daily some of his father's looks and gesture.^ 
and I never smile but at his docility and gravity. 

How his father will love him ! the little thundercr I the 
winner of cities 1 the vanquisher of Clcones I 


CXLVL 

• 

Cuoif. The pleasure a man receives from his children 
resembles that which, with more propriety than any other, 
wc may attribute to the Divinity. 

CXI.VII. 

Mar cut Tull tut Cterra converse s xvitk hit brother QuinctM. 

Quimlus. Proceed, my brother I for in every depres¬ 
sion of mind, in every excitement of feeling, my spirits 
are equalised by your discourse; and that which you 
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said with too much brevity of our children, soothes me 
greatly. 

Marcus. I am Dcrsuadcd of the truth in what I have 


spoken; and yet—ah, QuinctusI there is a tear that 
philosophy cannot dry, and a pang that will rise as we 
approach the gods. 

Two things tend beyond all others, after philosophy, to 
inhibit and check our nider passions as they grow and 
swell in us, and to keep our gentler in their proper play ; 
and these two things are, seasonable sorrow and inoffen¬ 
sive pleasure, each moderately indulged. Nay, there is 
also a pleasure, humble, it is true, but graceful and 
insinuating, which follows close upon our very sorrows, 
reconciles us to them gradually, and sometimes renders 


us at last undesifous altogether of abandoning them. If 
ever you have remembered the anniversary of some day 
whereon a dear friend was lost to you, tell me whether 
that anniversary was not purer and even calmer than the 
day before. The sorrow, if there should be any left, is 
soon absorbed, and full satisfaction takes the place of it. 
while you perform a pious office to friendship, requirctl 
^d appointed by the ordinances of Nature. When my 
Tulliola was torn away from me, a thousand plans were in 
readiness for immortalUing her memory, and raising a 
monument up to the magnitude of my grief. The grief 
Itself has done it: the tears I then shed over her assuaged 
It in me, and did everything that could be done for her 
or hoped, or wished. I called upon Tulliola; Rome and 
the whole world heard me: her glory was a part of mine, 
and mine of hers; and when Eternity had received her at 
my hands, I wept no longer. The tenderness wherewith 
Imenhonrf and now mention her, though it suspends 
my I oice, brings what consoles and comforU me i it is the 
miUc and honey left at the sepulchre, and equally Ue 
(I hope) to the departed. ^ ' 
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The gods who have given us our affections, permit us 
surely the uses and the signs of them. Immoderate grief, 
like everything else immoderate, is useless and pernicious; 
but if we did not tolerate and endure it, if wc did not 
prepare for it, meet it, commune with it, if we did not 
even cherish it in its season, much of what is best in our 
faculties, much of our tenderness, much of our generosity, 
much of our patriotism, much also of our genius, would 
be stifled and extinguished. 

When I hear any one call upon another to be manly 
and to restrain his tears, if they flow from the social and 
kind affections I doubt the humanity and distrust the 
wisdom of the counsellor. Were he humane, he would 
be more inclined to pity and to sympathise than to lecture 
and reprove; and were he wise, he would consider that 
tears are given us by nature as a remedy to affliction, 
although, like other remedies, they should come to our 
relief in private. 


CXLVIII. 

Boccacdo. The noble mansion is most distinguished by 
the beautiful images it retains of beings passed away; 
an<i so is the noble mind. 



M.iA^NEXS, SOCIETY, AND NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


cxux.— women’s dress. 

Cltoni {writing to Atpasia at Athent). Epimcdca, 
it appears, has not corrupted very grossly your purity 
and simplicity in dress. Yet, remembering your ob¬ 
servation on armlets, I cannot but commend your kind¬ 
ness and sulTcrance in wearing her emeralds. Your 
opinion was formerly that we should be careful not to 
subdivide our persons. The arm is composed of three 
parts; no one of them is too long. Now the armlet 
intersects that portion of it which must be considered as 
the most beautiful. In my idea of the matter, the sandal 
alone is susceptible of gems, after the tone has received 
the richest. The rone is necessary to our vesture, and 
encompasses the person, in every quarter of the humanised 
world, in one invariable manner. The hair, too, is 
divided by nature in the middle of the head. There is a 
cousinship between the hair and the flowers ; and from 
this relation the poets have called by the same name the 
leaves and it. They appear on the head as if they had 
been seeking one another. Our national dress, very dif¬ 
ferent from the dresses of barbarous nations, is not the 
invention of the ignorant or the slave; but the sculptor, 
the j)aintcr, and the poet, have studied how best to 
adorn the most beautiful object of their fancies and con¬ 
templations. The Indians, who believe that human pains 
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and sufferings are pleasing to the deity, make incisioiu 
in their bodies, and insert into them imperishable colours 
They also adorn the ears and noses and foreheads of theii 
gods. These were the ancestors of the Egyptian; we 
chose handsomer and better-tempered ones for our wor¬ 
ship, but retained the same decorations in our sculpture, 
and to a degree which the sobriety of the Egyptian had 
reduced and chastened. Hence wc retain the only mark 
of barbarism which dishonours our national dress, the use 
of earrings. If our statues should all be broken by some 
convulsion of the earth, would it be believed by future 
ages that, in the country and age of Sophocles, the 
women tore holes in their ears to let rings into, as the 
more brutal of peasants do with the snouts of sows 1 


CL.—SCENTS AND TIIRIR ASSOCIATIONS. 

As/(uia (wnting to Ckoni at Miletus). Thanks for the 
verses! I hope Lcticonoe was as grateful as I am, and 
as sensible to their power of soothing. Thanks too fd^ 
the perfumes I Pericles is ashame<1 of acknowledging he 
is fond of them ; but I am resolved .to betray one secret 
of his: I have caught him several times trying them as 
he called it. 

I low many things are there that people pretend to 
dislike, without any reason, as far as we know, for the 
dislike or the pretence! I love sweet odours. Surely 
my Clcon6 herself must have breathed her very soul into 
these ! Let me smell them again : let me inhale them 
into the sanctu.iry of my breast, lighted up by her love 
for their reception. 

But, ah, Clconi! what an importunate and exacting 
creature is Aspasia ! Have you no willows fresh peeled ? 
None lying upon the bank, for baskets, w'hitc, rounded. 
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and delicate, as your fingers I How fragrant they were 
formerly 1 I have seen none lately. Do you remember 
the cross old Hermesianax? how he ran to beat us for 
breaking his twigs? and how, after looking in our faces, 
he seated himself down again, finished his basket, dis¬ 
bursed from a goat-skin a corroded clod of rancid cheese, 
put it in, pushed it to us, forced it under my arm, told 
us to carry it home with tiu gods I an<l lifted up both 
hands and blest us. I do not wish that one exactly ; 
cheese is the cruellest of deaths to me; and Vcriclcs 
abhors it. 

I am running over trilling occurrences which you must 
have forgotten. You arc upon the spot, and have no 
occasion to call to memory how the munificent old basket- 
maker looked after us not seeing his dog at our heels; 
how we coaxed the lean, shaggy, suspicious animal; how 
many devices we contrived to throw down, or let stip, so 
that the good man might not observe it, the pestilence 
you insisted on carrying; how many names we called the 
dog by ere we found the true one, Cyrus; how wlicn 
we had drawn him behind the Icntisk, we rewarded him 
for his assiduities, holding each an car nevertheless, that 
he might not carry back the gift to his master ; and how 
we laughed at our fears, when a single jerk of the hcn<l 
served at once to engulf the treasure and to disengage 
him. 

I shall always love the smell of the peeled willow. 
Have you none for me ? Is there no young poplar then, 
with a tear in his eye on bursting into bud ? lam not 
speaking by metaphor and Asialically, I want tlie pop¬ 
lars, the willows, the water-lilies, and the soft green 
herbage. How we enjoyed it on the Mxandcr 1 what 
liberties we took with it 1 robbing it of the flowers it had 
educated, of those it was rearing, of those that came 
confidently out to meet us, and of those that hid them- 
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selves. None escaped us. For these remembrances.' 
green is the colour I love best. It brings me to the 
Fortunate Island of my Clcone; it brings me back to 
childhood, the proud little nurse of Youth, brighter 0 / 
eye and lighter of heart than Youth herself. 

These arc not regrets, Cleone; they are respirations 
necessary to existence. You may call them half-wishes 
if you will. We arc poor indeed when we have no half- 
wishes left us. The heart and the imagination close the 
shutters the instant they arc gone. 

Do not chide me then for coming to you after the 
blossoms and buds and herbage ; do not keep to your¬ 
self all the grass on the Maeander. We used to share it; 
we will now. I love it wherever I can get a glimpse of 
it. It is the home of the eyes, ever ready to receive 
them, and spreading its cool couch for their repose. 


CLI.—SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

Epicums. To be wise indeed and happy and self- 
possessed, we must often be alone: we must mix as little 
as we can with what is called society, and abstain rather 
more than seems desirable even from the better few. 

Tfrtiissa. You have commanded us at all times to ask 
you anything we do not understand: why then use the 
phrase *‘what is called society”? as if there could be a 
doubt whether we are in society when w'e converse with 
many. 

Epicurus. We may meet and converse with thousands: 
you and Leonlion and myself could associate with few. 
Society, in the philosophical sense of the word, is almost 
the contrary of what it is in the common acceptation. 
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CLII. 

Epicurus» Dinner is a less gratification to me than to 
many : I dine alone. 

Temissa. Why? 

Epicurus^ To avoid the noise, the heal, and the inter¬ 
mixture both of odours and of occupations. I canno t 
bear the indecency of speaking with a mouth in which 
t h^e "^‘’food^ I weenTny body (since it is always in 
want of repair) in as unobstructed a space as I can, and 
I lie down and sleep awhile when the work is over. 

CLIIL 

Lucullus, feline in company with more than two is 
a Gaulish and a G erman tiling . T can hardly bring myself 
to believe that I have eaten in concert with twenty ; so 
barbarous and herdlikc a practice does it now appear to 
me: such an incentive to drink much and talk loosely ; 
not to add, such a necessity to speak loud, which is 
clownish and odious in the extreme. 


CLIV. 

I cricks. Politeness is in itself a power, and takes away 

the weight and galling from every other that we may 
e.\ercise» 


CLV. 

Perides. Every lime we pronounce a word difiercnlly 
from another, we show our disapprobation of his manner 
and aause him of rusticity. In all comm on things w^e 
as othe ^_^. It is mw barbarous to under- 
mine the stability of a language than of an edifice that 
hath stood as long. This is done by the introducUon of 
changes. Wnte as others do, but only as the best of 
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others : and if one eloquent man, forty or fifty years ago, 
spoke and wrote difTerently from the generality of the 
present, follow him, though alone, rather than the many. 
But in pronunciation we are not indulged in this latitude 
of choice; we must pronounce as those do who favour 
us with their audience. 


CLVL 

P^trarca. Nobody ever quite forgave, unless in the low 
and ignorant, a wrong pronunciation of his name; the 
humblest being of opinion that they have one of their 
own, and one both worth having and worth knowing. 


CLVII. 

Aspasia. Men may be negligent in their handwriting, 
for men may be in a hurry about the business of life 5 but 
I never knew cither a sensible woman or an estimable 
one whose writing was disorderly. 


CLVin. 

Johnson. And pray, now, what language do you like ? 

Iloi'no Tcoh. The best in all countries is that which 
is spoken by intelligent women, of too high rank for petty 
affectation, and of too much request in society for deep 
study. 


CLIX. 

CUon^. There is nothing in poetry, or indeed in society, 
so unpleasant as affectation. In poetry it arises from a 
deficiency of power and a restlessness of pretension; in 
conversation, from insensibility to the graces, from an 
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intercourse with bad company^ and a misintcrprctaiioD 
of better. 


CLX. 

Mdastano, False delicacy is real indelicacy. Half* 
educated men employ the most frequently circumlocutions 
and ambiguities. The plain vulgar are not the most 
vulgar. 


CLXI.—MEN AND DOGS. 

M, La Foniaint U M, * La Hoche/pu(auld. 

La Fonlaine, You have been standing a long time, my 
lord duke: I must entreat you to be scaled. 

RwhtJoucauU. Excuse me, my dear M. La Fontaine ; 
I would much rather stand. 

La Foniaint, Mercy on us I have you been upon your 
legs ever since you rose to leave me ? 

Rothtjoiuauhl. A change of position b agreeable: a 
friend always permits it. 

La Fontaine. Sad doings I sad oversight 1 The other 
two chairs were sent yesterday evening to be scoured and 
mended. But that dog b the best-tempered dog I an 
angel of a dog, I do assure you; he would have gone 
down in a moment, at a word. I am quite ashamed of 
myself for such mattention. With your sentiments of 
fnendship for me, why could you not have taken the 
liberty to ^ove him gently off, rather than give me this 

Rochefoucauld. My true and kind friend I we authors 

«e too sedentary; we are heartUy glad of standing to 

converse, whenever we can do it without any restr^nt 
nn our acquaintance. ' «»irainr 

U Fonlaine. I must reprove that animal when he un 
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curls his body. He seems to be dreaming Paradise 
and Iluuris. Ay, twitch thy ear, my child ! I wish at 
my heart there were as troublesome a fly about the other: 
God forgive me ! The rogue covers all my clean linen! 
shirt and cravat! what cares he I 

Roche/ouiatdii Dogs are not very modest. 

Ld Fontaxm, Never say that, M. de la Rochefoucauld! 
The most modest people upon earth ! Look at a dog^s 
eyes; and he half-closes them, or gently turns them 
away, with a motion of the lips, which he licks languidly, 
and of the tail, which he stirs tremulously, begging your 
forbearance. I am neither blind nor indifferent to the 
defects of these good and generous creatures. They arc 
subject to many such as men are subject to: among the 
rest, ihvy disturb the neighbourhood in the discussion of 
their private causes; they quarrel and fight on small 
motives, such as a little bad food, or a little vain-glory, 
or the sex. But it must be something present or near 
that excites them; and they calculate not the extent of 
evil they may do or suffer. 

Rochefoucauld Certainly not: how should dogscalcu* 
late ? 

La Fontahu. I know nothing of the process. I am 
unable to inform you how they leap over hedges ami 
brooks, with exertion just sufficient, and no more. In 
regard to honour and a sense of dignity, let me tell you, 
a dog accepts the subsidies of his friends, but never claims 
them : a dog would not lake the field to obtain power for 
a son, but leave the son to obtain it by his own activity 
and prowess, lie conducts his visitor or inmate out a- 
hunting, and makes a present of the game to him as freely 
as an emperor to an elector. Fond as he is of slumber, 
which is indeed one of the pleasantest and best thin^ in 
the universe, particularly after dinner, he shakes it o as 
willingly as he would a gadfly, in order to defend his 
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master from theft and violence. Let the robber or assail 
ant speak as courteously as he may, he w.iives your diplo- 
matical terms, gives his reasons In plain language, and 
makes war. I could say many other things to his advan¬ 
tage ; but I never was malicious, and would rather let 
both parties plead for themselves: give me the dog, 
however. 


CLXII. 


Marvel. I look to a person of very old family as I do 
to anything else that is very old, and I thank him for Uing. 
mg to me a page of romance which probably he himself 
never knew or heard about. Usually, rvith all his pride 
and pretensions, he ts much less conscious of the sewices 
his an^tor performed, than my spaniel is of his own 




ENGLISH HOSPITAUTY. 

I just now told you, the^S ^ 
somewhat deficient in th! 
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cessively dear, and the fishermen very inexpert in catching 
them, not a single slice having ever been offered to me at 
the best covered and most delicate table. They seem 
really to prefer the coarser kinds. The Mayor of London 
sent, as a present to Conde Dudcli, a prodigious fish he 
called stur^ion, a sort of dog-fish, but of the mastiff breed, 
and uncontrollable by cookery. Perhaps much of the 
deal timber, which bears a heavy duty in the port of 
London, is smuggled under the name of sturgeon. 

Mothtr. Never hint it to them: let the knaves be 
cheated in the customs. Poor Miguel! so they reiluccd 
thee to e.it chips and shavings and splinters and blocks ! 

What! nothing more delicate? 

Miguel. I once was sen-cd with what I flattered myself 
were'’surely snails, but I found they were only oysters. 
Another time, when I fancied I had a fine cuttle-fish 
before me, they put me off with a sole. 

Mother. Heretics! heretics! poor blind creatures 1 
little better than Moors, Jews, and Frcema.sons ! 

Miguel. I have tasted in England eight or nine different 
kinds of soup; and vainly have I sounded the most promis¬ 
ing of them for a single morsel of fat bacon or fresh pork. 

Mother. Have they no chestnuts and acorns, then ? or 
ate all the pigs kept to clean the streets ? 

Miguel. I do not know: but neither fat bacon nor 
lean ever enters their soup ; nor does pork, nor sausage, 
nor heart, nor liver, nor caviar, nor vetch, nor gourd. 


nor oil, nor cheese. . . 

Mother. Ha ! ha ! I see how it is. They must trade 

with some nations where cheese, and oil, and cavm, and 
gourd, and vetch are always in great demand ; and these 
fhey export for lucre. And perhaps their animals have 
no heart or liver within them. But sausage, and pork, 
and bacon-Son Miguel I don’t you smell something 
there ? The English arc Jews m disguise : I often thought 
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OS nnich. They won’t h.Avc Virgin, they won’t have 
Child, tlicy won’t have bacon. 

Migiul. I did not say quite th.U They eat swine-flesh : 
bacon has been brought to me at table: I have seen 
them eat it, though strangely. 

Mother, With what forms and ceremonies? 

Miguel. Little of those; for in the mere act of eating, 
they really are adepts, and very explicit. 

Mother. How then ? how then ? I crack to hear. 

Miguel. Boiled, actually boiled ! hot, smoking hot 1 
aitd served up whole ! 

Mother. Smoking a little, but put into ice, no doubt, 
to render it eatable, with the radishes, ligs, shalots, chives, 
bean-pods, green almond-shells, liquorice, and slewed 
prunes. 

Migjtel. I never saw those with it all the while I was 
in England ; but I once observed it eaten with half-grown 
peas; and another time a Minister of State was so pre¬ 
occupied by stress of business, that he forgot there was 
chicken on his plate, and (as I live) ate both together. 

Motlur. And they gave you neither stewed prunes nor 
figs wiih it 1 My son, they slighted you out of hatred 
to me, who always had an eye upon them, which they 
never could bear. Ham before a queen’s son in this naked 
fashion 1 And forsooth they talk about alliance I 


VLXiV, 


at table; and knowing that I could eat little else, and 
oteerving that I had been helped to a slice of turbot and 
had requested a tnfle of assafeetida, and a few lumps of 
sugar and a pinch of saffron, and a radish and a dande 
Uon, a servant brought me a lobster, well enough cut into 
pieces, but swimming, or bemired rather, in a semi-liquid 
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paste of flour and butter: and though he saw I had turboi 
before me, and had heard me call for oil and vinegar and 
grated goat-cheese, which a civiler valet had already 
brought, he bowed with the gravest face in the world, 
and offered me the two fish tr^ether, to say nothing of 
the butter. I took it ill, but sate silent. To appease 
my just resentment, the rest of the company did actually 
eat both at once, and some of them so heartily, it was 
evident they wished me to believe it b the custom of the 
country. 

Mother. Fit punishment! though imposed by them¬ 
selves. Strange uncivilised people! It may be, how¬ 
ever, that this is their way of fasting : for they have some 
notions of religion, though erroneous and foolish. 

Miguel. Mother, nothing can escape your sagacity and 
penetration: you are perfectly right. And now I re¬ 
member another fast of theirs, kept in perverseness on 
Monday. Count Dudeli had partridges at table; and I 
observed that he took a piece of bread poultice, brought 
hot to him from a hospital, and ale it with the breast of 
the bird. The others thought to get offices under him 
by doing the same; and, although several did it, there 
was not one that was forced to leave the company : such 
strong stomachs have the English. 


CLXV. 

Aljieri. Thi^paniards have no palate, the Italians OP 
scent, the French no ear. Garlic anU grease and the 
most nauseous of pulse are the favourite cheer of the 
Spaniard } the olfactory nerves of the Italian endure any¬ 
thing but odoriferous flowers and essences; and no sounds 
but soft ones offend the Frenchman. 

CLXVI. 

Boccaccio. The Frenchman b ready to truss you on hb 
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rapier, unless you acknowlc<lge the perfection of his 
humanity, and to spit in your face, if you doubt for a 
moment the delicacy of his politeness. 

CLXvn. 

Alfitri. It is easier to get twenty oaths and curses from 
an Englishman than one tear ; but there arc hot springs 
at the centre of his heart which bring forth perpetual 
fertility. He puts unhappiness down despotically, and 
will labour at doing good if you abstain from looking at 
him while he docs it. 


CLXVIIl.—ITALIAN TASTB AND THE LOVE OF TREES. 

Lander, being at Genoa, cenvenet iwVA hh landlord, the 
Marckese Pallavieini. 

laitJor. I am pleased by the palace opposite, not hav¬ 
ing seen in Italy, until now, a house of any kind with 
a span of turf before it Like yours and your neighbour’s, 
they generally encroach on some lane, following its wind¬ 
ings and angles, lest a single inch of ground should be 
lost; and the roofs fight for the centre of the road. I 
am inclined to believe that the number of houses 
of which the fronts are uneven, is greater than of 
the even, and that there are more cramped with iron 
than UDcramped. These deformities are always left 
visible, though the house be plastered, that the sum 
expended on the Iron and labour may be evident. If an 
Italian spends a livre, he must be seen to spend it: his 
stables, his laundry, his domestics, his peasants, must 
strike the eye together: his pigstye must have witnesses 
like his will. Every tree is accursed, as that of which 
the holy cross was fabricated, and must be swept away. 

When I resided on the Lake of Como, I visited the 
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palace of March ese OdescalchL Before it swelled in 
majesty that sovraa of inland waters; behind it was a 
pond surrounded with brickwork^ in which about twenty 
young goldfish jostled and gaped for room. The Laiius 
had sapped the foundations of his palace, and the Mar^ 
chese had exerted all his genius to avenge himself: he 
composed this bitter parody. I inquired of his cousin 
Don Pepino, who conducted me, when the roof would 
be put on. He looked at me, doubling if he understood 
me, and answered in a gentle tone, **It was finished last 
summer.*' My error originated from observing red pan¬ 
tiles, kept in their places by heavy stones, loose, and laid 
upon them irregularly. 

What a beautiful swell, Don Pepino, is this upon the 
exclaimed I. “The little hill seems sensible of 
pleasure as he dips his foot into the Larius/* 

“ There will be the offices. 

“ What! and hide the Grumello? Let me enjoy the 
sight while I can. He appears instinct with life, nodding 
the network of vines upon his head, and beckoning and 
inviting us, while the fig-trees and mulberries and chest- 
nuts and walnuts, and those lofty and eternal cypresses, 
stand motionless around. His joyous mates, all different 
in form and features, push forward; and if there is 
not something in the air, or something in my eyesight, 
illusory, they are running a race along the borders.—Slop 
a moment: how shall we climb over these two enormous 
pines ? Ah ! Don Pepino, old trees in their living stale 
are the only things that money cannot command. Rivers 
leave their beds, run into cities, and traverse mountains 
for it; obelisks and arches, palaces and temples, amphi¬ 
theatres and pyramids, rise up like exhalations at its 
bidding; even the free spirit of man, the only thing great 
on earth, crouches and cowers in its presence—il'passes 
away and vanishes before venerable trees- What a sweet 
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odour is there ? Whence comes it? Sweeter it appears 
to me and stronger than of the pine itself. 

“ I imagine,” said he, ” from the linden ; yes, certainly.” 

“ Is that a linden ? It is the largest, and, I should 
imagine, the oldest upon‘earth, if I could perceive that it 

had lost any of its branches.” 

"Pity that it hides half the row of yon houses from 
the palace 1 It will be carried off with the two pines in 
the autumn." 

"0 Don Pepino,” cried I; “the French, who abhor 
whatever is old and whatever is great, have spared it; 
the Austrians, who sell their fortresses and their armies, 
nay, sometimes their daughters, have not sold if—must 
it fall?” . . . How many fond and how many lively 
thoughts have been nurtured under this tree I how many 
kind hearts have beaten here 1 Its branches are not so 
numerous as the couples they have invited to at beside it, 
nor its blossoms and leaves together as the expressions ol 
tenderness it has witnessed. What appeals to the pure 
all-seeing heavens ! what similitudes to the everlasting 
mountains I what protestations of eternal truth and con¬ 
stancy I—from those who are now earth; they, and 
their shrouds, and their coffins. The caper and fig-tree 
have split their monuments, and boys have broken the 
haael-nut with the fragments. Emblems of past loves and 
future hopes, severed names which the holiest rites united, 
broken letters of brief happiness, bestrew the road, and 
speak to the passer-by in vain." 


CLXIX.—ASPECT OF TOWNS tN FRANCE AND ITALY. 

Marchtst Pallttvidni. Our towns are in much belter 
style than our villas. 

Landor. They indeed are magnificent, and appear the 
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more so after the wretched streets of France. In that 
country almost everything animated Is noisyi and almost 
everything inanimate is misshapen All seems reversed: 
the inhabitants of the north are darker than those of the 
south: indeed the women of Calais are much browner 
than any I have seen in Italy: the children} the dogs, the 
frogs, are more clamorous than ours; the cocks are shriller. 
But at worst we are shocked by no contrast, the very 
language seeming to be constructed upon stinks; while in 
Italy we cannot walk ten paces without observing the 
union of stateliness and filth, of gorgeous finery and 
squalid meanness; and the expressions of vice and slavery 
arc uttefed in the accents of angels. The churches are 
fairly divided between piety and prostitution, leaving the 
entrance and a few broken chairs to beggary and vermin. 


CLXX.—RESPECT FOR THE DEAD IN ITALY. 

Landor. No people but the English can endure a long 
continuation of gravity and sadness: none pay the same 
respect to the dead. 

English Visihr. Here the common people, and not 
only the poorer, but householders and fathers of families, 
are thrown together into a covered carl; and when enough 
of them are collected, they are carried olT by night, and 
cast naked into the ditch in the burial-ground. No sheet 
about them, no shroud externally, no coffin, no bier, no 
emblem of mortality ; none of sorrow, none of affection, 
none of hope. Corpses are gathered like rotten gourds and 
cracked cucumbers, and cast aside where none could find i( 
any looked for them. Among people in easy circumstances, 
wife, children, relatives, friends, all leave the house when 
one of the family is dying: the priest alone remains with 
him: the last sacrament solves every human tie. The 
eyes, after wandering over the altered scenes of domestic 
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love, over Ihe silent wastes of friendship, arc reconciled 
to whatever is most lugubrious in death, and arc dosed 
at last by mercenaries and strangers. 

Landor. My children were playing on the truly English 
turf before the Campo Santo in Pisa, when he to whom 
is committed the business of carrying off the dead, and 
whose house b in one corner, came up to them, and bade 
them come along with him, telling them he would show 
them two more such pretty children. He opened the 
doors of a cart*house, in which were two covered carts; 
the larger contained (I hear) several dead bodies, stark 
naked : in the smaller were two infants, with not even a 
dower shed over them. They had died in the foundling 
hospital the night before. Such was their posture, they 
appeared to hide their faces one from the other, in play. 
As my children had not been playing with them, this 
appearance struck neither: but the elder said, Teresa 
who shut up these mimmi ? I will tell papa—Why dc 
they not come out and play till bedtime?*’ 

Themimmi” had been out, poor little souls I and 
kad played—till bedtime. 
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CLXX!. I 


Dmosthcnts. There is one troth above all the restj 
above all promulgated by the wisdom of l^slators, the 
zeal of orators, the enthusiasm of poets, or the revelation 
of gods; a truth whose brightness and magnitude are 
almost lost to view by its stupendous height If I never 
have pointed it out, knowing it as I do, let the forbear- 
ance be assigned not to timidity but to prudence. 

Etthdides. May I hope at last to hear it ? 

Demoslh<nts. I must conduct you circuitously, and in¬ 
terrogate you beforehand, as those do who lead us to the 

mysteries. * 

You have many sheep and goats upon the mountain, 
which were lately bequeathed to you by your nephew 
Timocles. Do you think it the most advantageous to let 
some mastiff, with nobody’s chain or collar about his 
neck, run among them and devour them one after another, 
or to prepare a halttv and lay poison and a trap for him ? 

Eiibulidts. Certainly here. 0 Demosthenes, you are 
not leading me into any mysteries. The answer is plain : 
the poison, trap, and halter are ready. 

Dmoslhetus. Well spoken. You have several children 
and grandcliildren : you study economy on their beha 
would you rather spend twenty drachmas for fuc, I an 
three for the s.ame quantity of the same materral? 

Eubuli/ts. Nay. nay, Demosthenes, if this is not mys- 
teiy, it is worse. You are like a teacher to w om a 
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jiudious man goes to learn the meaning of a sentence, 
and who. instead of opening the volume that contains it, 
asks him gravely whether he has learnt his alphabet, 
Prythee do not banter me. 

Dmostkena. Tcll>ne, then, which you would rather; 
make one drunken mii\ sober for ever, or ten thousand 
men drunk for many yiars? 

EubuHda. By all the gods I abstain from such idle 
questions. 

Dtnmihenes. The solution of this, idle as you call it, 
may save you much more than twenty drachmas. 0 
Eubulides ! we have seen, to our sorrow and ignominy, 
the plain of Cheronoea bestrewn with the bodies of our 
bravest citizens; had one barbarian fallen, they had not. 
Rapine and licentiousness are the precursors and the 
followers of even the most righteous war. A single blow 
against the wont of mortals may prevent them, Many 
years and much treasure are usually required for an un* 
certain issue, beside the stagnation of traffic, the prostra¬ 
tion of industry, and innumerable maladies arising from 
towns besieged and regions depopulated. A moment is 
sufficient to avert all these calamities. No usurper, no 
invader, should be permitted to exist on earth* 

CLXxn. 

Dmosthenu. Every man in the world would be ft 
republican, if he did not hope from fortune and favour 
more than from industry and desert; in short, if he did 
not expect to carry off sooner or later, from under another 
system, what never could belong to him rightfully, and 
what cannot (h« thinks) accrue to him from this. To 
suppose the contrary, would be the same as to suppose 
that he would rather have a master in his house, than 
friend, brother, or son ; and- that he has both more con- 
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fidence and more pleasure in an alien's management of 
it, than in his own, or in any persons selected by bis 
experience and deputed by his choice. 

CLXXllL 

Demosthena. Royalty is fed incessantly by the fuel of 
slavish desires, blown by fulsome breath and fanned by 
cringing follies. It melts mankind into one inert mass, 
carrying off and confounding all beneath it, like a torrent 
of yliltnean lava, bright amid the darkness, and dark 
again amid the light. 

CLXXIV.—THE PATE OP DP^POTISMS* 

Dmosthenes, Pythagoras adapted his institutions to 
the people he would enlighten and direct. ^Vhat portion 
of (he world was ever so happy, so peaceable, so well* 
governed, as the cities of Southern Italy? While they 
retained his manners they were free and powerful: some 
have since declined, others are declining, and perhaps at 
a future and not a distant time they may yield themselves 
up to despotism. In a few ages more, those flourishing 
towns, those inexpugnable citadels, those temples which 
you might deem eternal, will be hunted for in their 
wildernesses like the boars and stags. 


CLXXV.—DEMOCRACY. 

Machiavelli. Republican as I have lived, and shall die, 
I would rather any other state of social life, than naked 
and rude democracy; because I have alwa)^ found it 
more jealous of merit, more suspicious of wisdom, more 
proud of riding on great niintls. more pleased at raising 
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op little ones above ihcin, more fond of loud talkingi 
more impatient of calm reasoning, more unsteady, more 
ungrateful, and more ferocious; above all, because it 
leads to despotism through fraudulcnce, intemperance, 
and corruption. Let Democracy live among the moun- 
tains, and regulate her village, and enjoy her chSIct 5 let 
her live peacefully and contentedly amid her flocks and 
herds ; never lay her rough hand on the balustrade of llic 
councibchamber; never raise her boisterous voice among 
the images of liberators and legislators, of philosophers 
and poets. 


CLXXVL —NAPOLEON AND PERICI.RS. 

Two powerful nations have been vitally affected by 
natural calamities. The former of these calamities was 
inevitable by human prudence, and uncontrollable by 
human skill: the latter was to be foreseen at any distance 
by the most ignorant, and to be avoided by the most 
unwary, I mean in the first the Plague of the Athenians; 
in the second the starvation of the French. The first 
happened under the administration of a man transcend* 
ently brave; a man cautious, temperate, elociucnt. 
prompt, sagacious, above all that ever guided the coun¬ 
cils and animated the energies of a state: the second 
under a soldier of fortune, expert and enthusiastic; but 
often deficient in moral courage, not seldom in personal; 
rude, insolent, rush, rapacious; valuing but one human 
life among the myriads at hi$ disposal, and that one far 
from the worthiest, in the estimation of an boncster and 
a saner mind. It is with reluctant shame I enter on a 
comparison of such a person and Pericles. On one hand 
we behold the richest cultivation of the most varied and 
extensive genius ; the confidence of courage, the sedate* 
ness of wisdom, the stateliness of integrity; on the other, 
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coarse manners, rude language, violent passions conlinu* 
ally exploding, a bottomless void on the side of truth, and 
a rueful waste on tliai of common honesty • . • So many 
pernicious faults were not committed by Xerxes or Darius, 
whom ancient historians call feeble princes, as were com* 
mitted by Napoleon, whom the modern do not call feeble, 
because he felt nothing for others, coerced pertinaciously, 
promised rashly, gave indiscriminately, looked tranquilly, 
and spoke mysteriously. Even in his flight, signalised by 
nothing but despondency, S^gur, his panegyrist, hath 
clearly shown that, had he retained any presence of mind, 
any sympathy, or any shame, he might have checked and 
crippled his adversary. One glory he shares with Trojan 
and with Pericles, and neither time nor malice can diminish 
it. He raised up and rewarded all kinds of merit, even 
in those arts to which he was a stranger. In this mdeed 
he is more remarkable, perhaps more admirable, than 
Pericles himself, for Pericles was a stranger to none of 
them. 


CLXXVII.—THE DEATH OF HOFER. 

I passed two entire months in Germany, and like the 
people. On my way I saw Waterloo, an ugly table for 
an ugly game. At Innspruck I entered ihe church in 
which Andreas Ilofcr is buried. He lies under a plain 
slab, on the left, near the door. I admired the magnifi* 
cent tomb of bronze, in the centre, surrounded by heroes, 
real and imaginary. They did not light, tens against 
thousands ; they did not fight for wives and children, but 
for lands and plunder; therefore they are heroes 1 My 
admiration for these works of art was soon satisfied, which 
perhaps it would not have been in any other place. Snow, 
mixed with rain, was falling, and was blown by the wind 
upon the tomb of Ilofer. I thought how often he had 
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taken advantage of such weather for his attacks against 
the enemies of his country, and I secmc<l to hear his 
whistle in the wind. At the little village of Landro (I 
feel a whimsical satisfaction in the likeness of the name 
to mine), the innkeeper was the friend of this truly great 
man—the greatest man that Europe has produced in our 
days, excepting his true compeer, Kosciusko. Andreas 
Hofer gave him the chain and crucifix he wore three days 
before his death. You may imagine this man*s enthusiasm, 
who, because I had said that Hofer was greater than 
king or emperor, and had made him a present of small 
value, as the companion and friend of that harmless and 
irreproachable hero, took this precious relic from his neck 
and offered it to me. By the order of Buonaparte, the 
companions of Hofer, eighty in number, were chained, 
thumbscrewed, and taken out of prison in couples, to see 
him shot. He had about him one thousand florins, in 
paper cunency, which he delivered to his confessor, re- 
questing him to divide it imparlially among his unfortum 
ate countrymen. The confessor, an Italian who spoke 
German, kept it, and never gave relief from it to any of 
them, most of whom were suffering, not only from priva¬ 
tion of wholesome air, to which, among other privations, 
they never had been accustomed, but also from scantiness 
of nourishment and clothing. Even in Mantua, where, 
as in the rest of Italy, sympathy is both weak and silent, 
the lowest of the people were indignant at the sight of 
so brave a defender of his country, led into the public 
square to expiate a crime unheard of for many centuries 
in their nation. When they saw him walk forth, with 
unaltered countenance and firm step before them; when, 
stopping on the ground which was about to receive his 
blood, they heard him with unfaltering voice commend 
his soul and his country to the Creator; and, as if still 
under his own roof (a custom with him after the evening 
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prayei), implore a blessing for his boys and his little 
daughter, and for the mother who had reared them up 
carefully and tenderly thus far through the perils of child¬ 
hood ; finally, when in a low^er tone, but earnestly and 
emphatically, he besought pardon from the Fount of Mercy 
for her brother, his betrayer, many smote their breasts 
aloud ; many, thinking that sorrow was shameful, lowere<l 
their heads ^d wept; many, knowing that it was dan¬ 
gerous, yet too.^The people remained upon the 
spot an unusual time^u^ tlip^rcnch, fearing some com¬ 
motion, pretended to have received an order from Buona¬ 
parte for the mitigation of the sentence, an^p^Ucly 
announced it. Among his many falschoods\l^^c of 
which would have excluded him for ever fron^ie society 
of men of honour, this is perhaps the base^^as indeed 
of all his atroeilics the death of Hofer, which he had 
ordered long before, ^d appointed the tinje and circunv 
stances, is that which the brave and virtuous will reprobate 
the most severely. He wasihjtd^ no necessity, he was 
prompted by no policy ; his impatiwc of courage in an 
enemy, his hatred of patriotism and integrity in all, of 
which he had no idea himself, and saw no image in those 
about him, outstripped his blind passion for fame, and 
kft him nothing but power and celebrity. 

The name of Andreas Hofer will be honoured by pos¬ 
terity far above any of Resent age, and together with 
th?most glorious of th^^, Washington Ad Kosciusko. 
For it rests on the same foundat^, and in(:*&«l,on a higher 
basis. In virtue and wisdom their ^ colKtuai, he van¬ 
quished on several occasions a force grwly superior to 
his own in numbers and in discipline, by tne courage and 
confidence he inspired, and by his brotherly care and 
anxiety for those who were fighting at his side. Differ* 
ently, far differently, ought we to estimate the squanderers 
of human blood, and the scorners of human tears. fVc 
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also may boast of our great men in a cause ns great: for 
without it they could not be so. We may look back 
upon our Blake; whom the prodigies of a Nelson do not 
eclipse, nor would he have wished (such was his gener¬ 
osity) to obscure it. Blake was among the founders df 
freedom; Nelson was the vanquisher of its destroyers, 
Washington was both; Kosciusko was neither; r^theV 
was Hofer. But the aim of all three was alilg^#^m<r in 
the armoury of God are suspended ihc a#yhWie two last 
of them bore; suspended for signal ami for 

vengeance more complete. ^ 

I am writing this ^om Venice, which is among cities 
what SB^P^eare is among men. He will give her iin* 
mortalit^uj^s works, which neither her patron saipt 
could do nc4 hy surrounding sea. 


CLXXVIIJ.—TH 


lOUBLl 





TXAND. 


'tland and out 0/ tk< 
PhUip Savagtt Chanctl* 


Auhbitfup 
Lerdi Jut 
ter c/ tti 4 

Boulter. I trust ever be found convenient to 

appoint men of clcnfcncy to the first station, and that I 
shall never be forced\o exercise on them the powers en¬ 
trusted to me of coerc^n and control. ^ ^ 

It is well when people can believe that their j(niMunes 
are temporary. How can we a^ply^j/^jlrteftr to pest¬ 
ilence and faminl? 

Philip Saz^fei Surely Ae Jfclence of the evil eats 
away the suBgun* Pestilence and famine 

are, and always hl^fMfcen, temporary and brief. 

Boulter. Temporary they are, indeed : brief are they, 
very brief. But why? because life is so under them. 
To the world they are extremely short: but can we say 
they are short to him who bears them? And of such 
there arc thousands, lens of thousands, in this most 
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afflicted, most oeglected country. The whole of a life, 
be it what it may be, is not inconsiderable to him who 
leaves it; any more than the whole of a property, be il 
but an acre, is inconsiderable to him who possesses it. 
Whether want and wretchedness last for a month or foi 


half a century, if they last as long as the sufferer they arc 
to him of very long duration. Let us try then rather to 
remove the evils of Ireland, than to persuade those who 
undergo them that there are none. For, if they could be 
thus persuaded, wc should have brutalised them first to 
such a degree as would render them more dangerous than 


they were in the reigns of Elizabeth or Charles, 
' CtXXIX, 


BoulUr, There will never be a want of money, or a 
want of confidence, in any well-governed state that has 
been long at peace, and without the danger of its inter¬ 
ruption. But a want of the necessaries of life, in pea¬ 
sants or artisans, when the seasons have been favourable, 
is a certain sign of defect in the constitution, or 0/ 
criminality in the administration. It may not be advis¬ 
able or safe to tell every one this truth-: yet it is needful 
to inculcate it on the minds of governors, and to repeal it 
unfil they find the reme<ly: else the people, one day or 
other, will send those outito look for it who may trample 
down more in the search than suits good hwbandry. 

/ " 
CLXXX* X 

Washington. Look at the lutions of Europe, and point 
out one, despotic or free, oKvhich so large a portion is 
so barbarous and wretch^ as the Irish. The country is 
more fertile than Britain; the inhabitants are healthy, 
strong, courageous, faithful, patriotic, and quick 0 appre 
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hensicn. No qualily is wanting which constilutus the 
rcspeclahility of a stale; yet from centuries of misrule, 
they are in a comlition more hopeless than any other 
nation or tribe upon the globe, civilised or savage. 

Franklin. There is only one direct way to bring them 
into order, and that appears so rough it never will be 
trodden. The chief misery arises from the rapacity of 
the gentry, as they are styled, and the nobility who, to 
avoid the trouble of collecting their rents from many poor 
tenants, and the greater of hearing their complaints, have 
leased their properties to what arc called middle ^101, 
These harass their inferiors in the exact ratio of ihcii 
industry, and drive them into desperation. Hence sloven* 
llness and drunkenness ; for the appearance of ease and 
comfort is an allurement to avarice. To pacify and re¬ 
claim the people, leases to middle-men must be annulled \ 
every cultivator must have a lease for life, and (at the 
option of his successor) valid for as m.iny years afterwards 
as will amount in the whole to twenty-one. The extent 
of ground should be proportionate to his family and hi$ 
means. To underlet land should be punished by law 
as rtgrating, \ ' 

Washington. Au^orily would here be strongly exer¬ 
cised, not tyiannicaJly\ which never can be asserted of 
plans sanctioned by ihl representatives of a people, for 
the great and perpetual benefil^of the many, to the small 

and tran^ent inconvenience of the few, 

\' 

THB GREEK WAR OF LIBERATION. 

What those amongst us who are affecled by a sense of 
national honour most latn^ is, that England, whose 
generosity would cost her nrth^ng and whose courage 
would be unexposed to fatality, stands aloof. An 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Greece would 
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render us invulnerable in the only part of the world 
where we have lately shown our feebleness. We should 
unite to us a maritime power, which within half a 
century would of itself be equipollent on the sea with 
France; and w'C should attract to our merchants those 
advantages of commerce in the Levant which at present 
lean toward her. The. great Chatham, if he had lived 
in our days, would have cast on every side around him 
the seeds of small maritime and small constitutional 
states. We may extend our dominions in many ways; 
we can extend our power in this only. None of our late 
ministers have had clear views or steady aims. We have 
been hovering on the shores of Greece, until the season is 
going by for aiding her; and another Power will soon 
have acquired the glory and the benefit of becoming her 
first protectress. If a new world were to burst forth 
suddenly in the midst of the heavens, and we were in¬ 
structed by angelic voices, or whatever kind of revelation 
the Creator might appoint, that its inhabitants were 
brave, generous, happy, and warm with all our sym¬ 
pathies, would not pious men fall prostrate before Him, 
for such a manifestation of His power and goodness? 
What then I shall these very people, those religious, be 
the first to stifle the expression of our praise and wonder, 
at a marvel far more astonishing, at a manifestation of 
power and goodness far more glorious and magnificent? 
The weak vanquish the strong; the oppressed stand over 
the oppressor: we see happy, not them who never were 
otherwise, not them who have made no effort, no movement 
of their own to earn their happiness, like the aeaturcs o 
our imaginary new world, but those who were the most 
wretched, and the most undeservedly, and who now, 
arising as from the tomb, move the incumbrances of ages 
and of nations from before them, and, although at present 
but half-erect, lower the stature of the greatest heroes. 
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We appear be afraid of ibe Russians: wc ircmblc 
lest they should take possession of Constantinople, and 
march to India. The glory of Russia may l>c increased 
by conquest, which cannot be said of other state in 
Europe 5 but her power of doing injury to the nations ol 
the West would rather be deferred and diminished by it 
than promoted and increased. She would not be able in 
half a century to send an army into India, even if she 
possessed the dominions of the Turk : they would be far 
from affording her any great facility. In less than half a 
century it is prol>ahle wc shall lose that empire; but wc 
shall lose it, like every other we have lost and arc about 
to lose, by alienating the affections of the people. God 
grant that Russia may invade and conquer Turkey 1 not 
that the Russians, or any other people on the Continent, 
are a better, a braver, an honcslcr race than the Turks, 
but because the policy of the government is adverse to 
the pr^ess of civilisation, and bears with brutal heavi* 
ness on its cradle. God grant that Russia may possess 
her I not because it will increase her strength, but because 
it will enable, and perhaps induce her, to liberate from 
bondage more than one brave nation. She cannot hold 
Turkey at the extremity of such a lever; and those who 
now run to help her, will slip from under her. 


CLXXXII. 

We are aealous in protecting from slavery the remotest 
nations of Africa, who have always for thousands of years 
been subject to that dreadful visitation, and who never have 
expected, or even heard tidings of, our generous interfer* 
encc. Wc take them away by righteous force from under the 
proudest flag; we convey them to our own settlements; 
we give them food, clothing, ground, instruction, morals, 
religion. Humanity cries out, 0 Ull (htm (hty art mtn / 
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and we hear her. Is she silent for the Greeks? have 
their voices no echo in her breast ? do we treat them 
cruelly because they have not the advantage of being 
barbarous ? do we spurn them because they cling to us ? 
is it because they trust only in us, that we reject and re* 
pulse them only of all mankind? The ships of Ismael 
Bey repass the Mediterranean and Archipelago, laden 
with the sons and daughters of a half-extinguished race : 
half-extinguished under our eyes. Their terrors are not 
at death; their tears are not for captivity; their loss, 
though their country is Greece, is not of country. God 
alone can avenge it: God alone must hear it. Some¬ 
thing may surely be done, to alleviate the sufferings of 
the few survivors, wandering among naked rocks, or 
lifting up their heads from the rushes in the pestilential 
nwrsh. They require of us no land to cultivate, no suste¬ 
nance, no raiment: they implore of us permission to live 
under the safeguard of our laws, and to partake with the 
most ignorant and ferocious tribes, with murderers and 
cannibals, a spare moment of our attention and concern. 

Surely, surely this is not too much; if you consider 
that the finest eloquence eva heard within your wjills, 
was admirable only in proportion as it resembled the 
eloquence of their ancestors; and that gods were bowed 
down to and worshipped, by the wisest an<l most power¬ 
ful nations, for being in form and dignity like them. 


CLXXXIII. 

General Lacy. The strength of England lies not in arma¬ 
ments and invasions : it lies in the omnipresence of her in¬ 
dustry, and in the vivifying energies of her high civilis-ition. 
There are provinces she cannot grasp ; there are islands 
6he cannot hold fast: but there is neither island not 
province, there is neither kingdom nor continent, which 
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in tUe plumes of phraseology, yet every man and every 
woman I speak to understands me. 

Plato. Which would not always be the ease if lh« 
occultcr operations of the human mind were the subject. 

Diogaus. If what is occult must be occult for ever, 
why throw away words about it? Employ on every 
occasion the simplest and easiest, and range them in the 
most natural order. Thus they will serve thee faithfully, 
bringing thee many hearers and readers from the Intel • 
lectual and uncorruplcd. All popular orators, victorious 
commanders, crowned historians, and poets above crown¬ 
ing, have done iu 

CLXXXIX. 

Barrffw (fo I do not urge you to write in 

dialogue, although the best writers of every age have 
done it: the best parts of Homer and Milton arc speeches 
and replies, the best parts of every great historian arc the 
same: the wisest men of Athens and of Rome converse 
together in this manner, as they arc shown to us by Xeno¬ 
phon, by Plato, and by Cicero. Whether you adopt such 
a form of composition, which, if your opinions arc new, 
will protect you in part from the hostility all novelty 
(unless it is vicious) excites; or whether you choose to 
go along the unbroken surface of the didactic; never 
look abroad for any kind of ornament. Apollo, either 
as the god of day or the slayer of Python, had nothing 
about him to obscure his clearness or to impc<le his 
strength. 

cxc. 

Barrfflo, Ne.V£i_lry to say things admirably) try only 
to sa y them plainly ; for your business is with the con- 
slderate j^ilosophcr, and not with the polemical assem • 
bly. If a thing can be demonstrated two ways, demon 
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strate it in both: one will please this man, the olher that; 
and pleasure, if obvious and unsought, is never to be 
neglected by those appointed from above to lead us into 
knowledge. Many will readily mount stiles and gates 
to walk along a footpath in a field, whom the very sight 
of a bare public road would disincline and weary; and 
yet the place whereto they travel lies at the end of each. 
Vour studies are of a nature unsusceptible of much decora¬ 
tion : otherwise it would be my duty and my care to warn 
you against it, not merely as idle and unnecessary, but as 
obstructing your intent, fhc fond of wine are li ttle fo nd 
of the sweet or the new: the fond of learning arc no 
fonder of its must than of its dregs. Something of the 
severe hath always been appertaining to order and to 
grace: and the beauty that is not too liberal is sought 
the most ardently and loved the longest 

cxci. 

Archdeacoft Hare, Wherever there is a word beyond 
what is requisite to express the meaning, that word must 
be peculiarly beautiful in itself, or strikingly harmonious; 
cither of which qualities may be of some service in fixing 
the attention and enforcing the sentiment But the pro¬ 
per word in the proper place seldom leaves anything to 
be desiderated on the score of harmony. The he^iyjyf 
health and strength is more attractive and impressive 
than any beauty conferred by’ ornament. 

exen. 

DemoUhenes, Whatever is rightly said, sounds right ly» 


cxcni. 

Epicums, Natural sequences and right subordination 
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of thoughts* and that just proportion of numbers in the 
sentences which follows a strong conception, are the con 
sliluents of true harmony, 

cxciv. 

ChaUrfiild, Cicero was himself a Irifler in cadences, 
and whoever thinks much about them will become so, 
if indeed the very thought when it enters is not triHiiig. 

Chatham. I am not sure that it is ; for an orderly and 
sweet sentence, by gaining our ear, conciliates our affec* 
tioDs; and the voice of a beggar has often more eflcct 
upon us than his distress. 


cxcv. 


PoUio. Cicero sometimes is exuberant. Cong^cness 
may be better: bi^where there is much wealth we may 
excuse a little waste, especially when it falls not un* 
i^frtulyr I‘confcss to you IJovca nobility and ampli 
tude of style, provided it never sweeps beyond the subject, 
there are people who cut short the tails of their dogs; 
and such dogs are proper for such masters; but the 
generous breeds, coursers of die lordly stag, and such as 
accompamed the ste{$ of Hippolytus and Ad^s, tvcrc 
unmutilatcd. ^ 


i 

i 


CXCVL 

Horne Tookt. Those only can be called great writers 
who bring to bear on their subject more than a few high / 
faculties of the mind. I require in him whom I am to \ 
acknowledge for such, accuracy of perception, variety of / 
mood, of manner, and of cadence; imagination, reflection, | 
force, sweetness, copiousness, depth, perspicuity. I re- 
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quire in him a princely negligence of litlle things, and a 
roof that although he seizes much, he leaves much (alike 
ithin his reach) unappropriated and untouched. 




CXCVII, 

• Alfitri. To constitute a great writer the qualities are, 
adequate expression of just sentiments, plainness without 
vulgarity, elevation without pomp, sedateness without 
austerity, alertness without impetuosity ; thoughts offered 
I not abruptly, nor ungraciously, nor forced into us, nor 
I stamped upon us: they must leave room for others to 
I bring forward theirs, and help in suggesting them. 
Vigorous that appears to ordinary minds which attracts 
the vulgar by its curtness and violence: but coarse tex¬ 
tures are not alw^ays the strongest, nor is the loudest 
voice always the most commanding. 


C.XCVIII.—SEDATRNKSS IN POETRY. 

Aspasia. No writer of florid prose ever was more than 
a secondary poet. Poetry, in her high estate, k delighted 
with exuberant abundance, but imposes on her worshipper 
a severity of selection. She has not only her days of 
festival, but also her days of abstinence, and, unless upon 
some that are set apart, prefers the graces of sedalcness 
to the revelry of enthusiasm. 


CXCIX. 

Boccaccio. \Vliat is there lovely in poetry unless there 
be moderation and composure? Are they not better 
than the hot uncontrollable harlotry of a flaunting, dis¬ 
hevelled enthusiasm ? Whoew has the power of creating, 
has likewise the inferior power of keeping his creations in 
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order. The best poets are the most impressive, because 
their steps are regular; for without regularity there is 
neither strength nor state. Look at Sophocles, look at 
i^cliylus, look at Homer. 


CC.—PINDAR. 

Landor. We have lost the greater and (some believe) 
the better part of I’indar’s poetry: what remains is more 
distinguished for an exquisite selection of topics than for 
enthusiasm. There is a grandeur of soul which nevci 
leaves him, even in domestic scenes; and his genius 
does not rise on points or peaks of sublimity, but per¬ 
vades the subject with a vigorous and c.asy motion, such 
as the poets attribute to the herald of the gods. 

CCL—LATIN STYLES. 

Supposing the first of Virgil’s Eclogues to have appeared 
seven years after the death of Catullus, and this poet to 
have composed his earliest works in the lifetime of 
Lucretius, we cannot but ponder on the change of the 
Latin language in so short a space of time. Lucretius 
was by birth a Roman, and wrote in Rome; yet who 
would not say unhesitatingly, that there is more of what 
Cicero calls urbane in the two provincials, Virgil and 
Catullus, than in the authoritative and stately man who 
leads Memmius from the camp into the gardens of Epi¬ 
curus. He complains of poverty in the Latin tongue; 
but his complaint is only on its insufficiency in philo¬ 
sophical terms, which Cicero also felt twenty years later, 
and called in Greek auxiliaries. But in reality the lan¬ 
guage never exhibited such a profusion of richness as in 
the comedies of Plautus, whose style is the just admira 
Uon of the Roman orator. 
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cell.— virgjl’s DJDO. 

Without the sultlime, we have said before, there can 

( be no poet of the first order: but the pathetic may exist 
in the secondary; for tears are mor e easily drawn forth 
th^n souls are raised. So easily are they on some occa¬ 
sions, that the pdefical power needs scarcely be brought 
/ into action; while on the others the pathetic is the very 
(summit of sublimity. We have an example of it in the 
Ariadne of Catullus: we have another in the Priam of 
Homer. All the heroes and gods, debating and fighting, 
vanish before the father of Hector in the tent of Achilles, 
and before the storm of conflicting passions his sorrows 
jand prayers excite. But neither in the spirited and 
[energetic Catullus, nor in the masculine and scornful and 
^ern Lucretius, no, nor in Homer, is there anything so_ 
impassioned, and th^elore so sublime, as the last hour 
,of Dido in the Admirably as two Greek poets 

have represented the tenderness, the anguish, the terrific 
wrath and vengeance of Medea, all the works they ever 
wrote contain not the poetry which Virgil has condensed 
into about a hundred verses: omitting as we must, those 
which drop like icicles from the rigid lips of Alneas; and 
also the similes which, here as everywhere, sadly inter* 
fere with pasbiom 

CCIIL 

If there are fine things in the Argonaulics of Apol¬ 
lonius, there are finer still in those of Catullus, In rela* 
tion to Virgil, he stands as Correggio in relation to 
Raphael: a richer colourist, a less accurate draftsman; 
less capable of executing grand designs, more exquisite 
in the working out of smaller. Virgil is depreciated by 
the arrogance of sclf-suflicicnt poets, nurtured ori coarse 
fare, and dizzy with home-brewed flattery. Others, who 
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have studied more atlcr>Uvcly the ancient models, are 
abler to show his relative station, and readier to venerate 
his powers. Although we find him incapable of contriv¬ 
ing, and more incapable of executing, so m.ignificent a 
work as the Iliad, yet there are places in his compared 
with which the grandest in that grand poem lose much 
Of their elevation- Never was there such a whirlwind of 
passions as Virgil raised on (hose African shores, amid 
those rising citadels and departing sails. When the 
vigorous verses of Lucretius are extolled, no true poet, 
no sane critic, will assent that the seven or eight examples 
of the best are equivalent to this one; even in force ol 
expression, here he falls short of Virgil 


CCIV. 

There are four things requisite to wnstijute might, 
niajesty, arid dominion, in a poet: these are creativeness 

the first order must have formed, or taken to himself and 
modified, some great subject. He must be creative and 
constructive Creativeness may work upon old materials; i 

L oH f Shakespeare 

found Hamlet and Ophelia; be found Othello and Desde- 

mona, nevertheless he. the only universal poet, carried 

this, and a 1 the other qualifications, far beyond t>ie reach 

of competitors. He was creative and construcUve t 

w« sublime and pathetic, and he has also in his humanity 

condescended to the familiar and the comic. There is 

nothing less pleasant than the smile of Milton; but at 


cev, 

r^trana. A poet often does more and better than he 


T 
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is aware at the time, and seems at last to know as little 
about it as a silkworm knows about the fineness of her 
thread. 

ccvi. 

Astasia, For any high or any wide operation, a poet 
I must be endued, not with passion indeed, but with power 
j and mastery over it; with imagination, with reflection, 
I with observation, and with discernment. 

cevn. 

It is only the wretchedest of poets that wish all they 
ever wrote to be reniembcred: some of the best would 
be willing to lose the most. 

CCVIII. 

I Boccaedo. G^ood j>oc^try, like good music, pleases most 
i people, but tbe ignorant and inexpert lose half its plea- 
\sures, the invidious lose them all. What a paradise lost 
^ is here I 

CCIX.—THE ORIGINS OF POETRY. 

Felrarea. I see no reason why we should not revert, 
at times, to the first intentions of poetry. Hymns to the 
Creator were its earliest efforts. 

Boccaedo. I do not believe a word of it, unless He 
himself was graciously pleased to inspire the singer; of 
which we have received no account. I rather think it 
originated in pleasurable song, perhaps of drunkenness, 
and resembled the dilhyrambic. Strong excitement alone 
could force and hurry men among words displaced and 
exaggerated ideas. 

Believing tliat man fell, first into disobedience, next 
into ferocity and fratricide, we may reasonably believe 
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(hat war-songs were among Use earliest of his inlclk’Ctual 
exertions. When he rested from battle he had leisure to 
think of love; and the skies and the foiminins and the 
flowers reminded him of her, the coy and beautiful, who 
fled to a mother from the ardour of his pursuit. In after 
years he lost a son, his companion in the craft and in the 
forest: Images too grew up there, and rested on the 
grave. A daughter, who had wondered at his strength 
and wisdom, looked to him in vain for succour at the 
approach of death. Inarticulate grief gave way to pas¬ 
sionate and wailing words, and Elegy was awakened. 
We have tears i n this w orM before we have smiles, Fran¬ 
cesco 1 tfe have striigt?le s before we have composure; we 
ha ve strife and compWnts ^fore wc Have submission 
and gratitude. I am suspicious that if we could coiled 
the “winged words’’ of the earliest hymns, wc should 
find that they called upon the Deity for vengeance. 
Priests and rulers were far from insensible to private 
wrongs. Chryses in the Iliad is willing that his king and 
country should be enslaved so that his daughter be sent 
back to him. David in the Psalms is no unimporiunale 
or lukewarm applicant for the discomfiture and extermi¬ 
nation of Ills adversaries: and among the visions of 
felicity, none brighter is promised a fortunate warrior, 
than to dash the infants of bis enemy against the stones. 


CCX.—POETRY AND HJSTORY. 

Aspasia. We make a bad bargain when we change 
poetry for truth in the affairs of ancient times, and by no 
means a good one in any. 

Remarkable men of remote ages are collected together 
out of different countries within the same period, and per- 
form simulUneously the same action. On an accumula¬ 
tion of obscure deeds arises a wild spirit of poetry ; and 
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images and names burst forth and spread themselves, 
which carry with them something like enchantment, fai 
beyond the infancy of nations. What was vague imagina¬ 
tion settles at last and is received for history. It is diffi¬ 
cult to effect and idle to attempt the separation : it is like 
breaking off a beautiful crystallisation from the vault of 
some intricate and twilight cavern, out of mete curiosity 
to see where the accretion terminates and the rock begins. 

CCXI.—THE PROVINCE OF HISTORY. 

P(ruks. May our first Athenian historian not be the 
grtalcst, as the first of our dramatists has been, in the 
opinion of many. /lischylus was the creator of Tragedy, 
nor did she ever shine with such splendour, ever move 
with such stateliness and magnificence, as at her first 
apparition on the horizon. The verses of .Sophocles are 
more elaliorate, the language purer, the sentences fuller 
and more harmonious ; but in loftiness of soul, and in the 
awfuincss with which he invests his characters, /tischylus 
remains unrivalled and unapproached. 

We are growing too loquacious, both on the stage 
and off. We make disquisitions which render us only 
more and more dim-sighted, and excursions that only con¬ 
sume our stores. If some among us who have acquired 
celebrity by their compositions, calm, candid, contem¬ 
plative men, were to undertake the history of Athens from 
the invasion of Xerxes, I should expect a fair and full 
criticism on the orations of Antiphon, and experience no 
dis.appointmcnt at their forgetting the battle of Salainis. 
History, when she has lost her muse, will lose her dignity, 
her occupation, her char.actcr, her name. She will wander 
about the Agora; she will start, she will stop, she will 
look wild, she will look stupid, she will take languidly to 
her bosom doubts, queries, essays, dissertations, some of 
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which ought to go before her, some to follow, and all to 
stand apart. The field of History should not merely be 
well tilled, but well peopled. None is delightful to me, 
or interesting, in which I find not as many illustrious 
names as have a right to enter it. We might as well in 
a drama place the actors behind the scenes, and listen to 
the dialogue there, as in a history push valiant men back, 
and protrude ourselves with husky disputations. Show 
me rather how great projects were executed, great advan¬ 
tages gained, and great calamities averted. Show me the 
generals and the statesmen who stood foremost, that I 
may bend to them in reverence; tell me their names, 
that I may repeat them to my children. Teach me 
whence laws were introduced, upon what foundation laid, 
by what custody guarded, in what inner keep preserved. 
Let the books of the treasury lie closed as religiously as 
the Sibyl’s; leave weights and measures in the market¬ 
place, Commerce in the harbour, the ArU in the light 
they love, Philosophy in the shade : place History on her 
rightful throne, and, at the sides of her, EloqucDCC and 
War. 


CCXtL 

Bishop Parker. The Italians, who far excel us in the 
writing of history, are farther behind the ancients. 

Marvel. True enough. From Guicciardini and Machia- 
velli, the most celebrated of them, we acquire a vast quan¬ 
tity of trivial information. There is about them a saw¬ 
dust which absorbs much blood and impurity, and of 
which the level surface is dry: but no traces by what 
agency rose such magnificent cities above the hovels of 
France and Gernrany: none 

—ut fortis Etruria erevil. 
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nr, on the contrary, how the mistress of the world sank 
in the ordure of her priesthood— 

Sciliat ei urum f<uta es( tuguissima Roma. 

We are captivated by no charms of description; we are 
detained by no peculiarities of character: we hear a 
clamorous scuflle in the street, and we close the door. 
How dilTerent the historians of antiquity! We read 
Sallust, and always are incited by the desire of reading 
on, although we are surrounded by conspirators and bar¬ 
barians : we read Livy, until we imagine we are standing 
in an august pantheon, covered with altars and standards, 
over which are the four fatal letters that spellbound all 
mankind.^ We step forth again among the modern 
Italians: here we find plenty of rogues, plenty of receipts 
for making more; and little else. In the best passages 
we come upon a crowd of dark reflections, which scarcely 
a glimmer of glory pierces through; and we stare at the 
tenuity of the spectres, but never at their altitude. 

Give me the poetical mind, the mind poetical in all 
things} give me the poetical heart, the heart of hope and 
confidence, that beats the more strongly and resolutely 
under the good thrown down, and raises up fabric after 
fal)ric on the same foundation. 

Parker. At your lime of life, Mr. Marvel ? 

Marvel. At mine, my lord bishop! I have lived with 
Milton. Such creative and redeeming spirits are like 
kindly and renovating Nature. Volcano comes after 
volcano, yet covcrelh she with herbage and foliage, with 
vine and olive, and with whatever else refreshes and 
gladdens her, the Earth that has been gasping under the 
exhaustion of her throes. 

Parker. He has given us such a description of Eve's 
beauty as appears to me somewhat too pictorial, too 
luxuriant, too suggestive, too—I know not what. 

1 S. P. 0- 
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Marvel. The sight of beauty, in her purity and l«ati- 
tude, turns us from all unrighteousness, ami is death to 

tin. 


eexm. 

TkeAhbi Delilh. Milton is extremely difficult to trans¬ 
late 5 for however noble and majestic, he is sometimes 
heavy, and often rotigh and unequal. 

fjiiuior. Dear Abbe I porphyry is heavy, gold is 
heavier: Ossa and Olympus are rough and unequal: the 
steppes of Tartary, though high, are of uniform elevation ; 
there is not a rock, nor a birch, nor a cytistis, nor an 
arbutus, upon them, great enough to shelter a new-dropt 
lamb. Level the Alps one with another, and where is 
their sublimity? Raise up the vale of Tempe to the 
downs above, and where arc those sylvan creeks and 
harbours in which the imagination watches while the 
soul reposes; those recesses in which the gods partook 
the weaknesses of mortals, and mortals the enjoyments of 
the gods 1 


ccxiv. 

Marvel. He must be a bad writer, or however a very ^ 
indifferent one, to whom there are no inequalities. The . 
plants of such tableland are diminutive and never worth 
gathering. What would you think of a man’s eyes to 
which all things appear of the same magnitude and at 
the same elevation? You must think nearly so of a 
writer who makes as much of small things as of great. 
The vigorous mind has mountains to climb and valleys to 
repose in. Is there any sea without its shoals ? On that 
which the poet nari^tes, he rises intrepidly as the waves 
rise round him, and sits composedly as they subside. 
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CCXV. 

, t Melaslasio. Xt must be confessed thal whatever is far 

a 

removed from fashionable life and changeable manners 
is best adapted to the higher poetry. We are glad and 
righteously proud to possess two worlds, the one at present 
under our feet, producing beef and mutton; the other, 
on which have passed before us, gods, demigods, heroes, 
the Fates, the Furies, and all the numerous progeny of 
never-dying, never-aging, eternally parturient Imagina¬ 
tion. Great is the privilege of crossing at will the rivers 
of bitterness, of tears, of fire, and to wander and converse 
among the Shades. 

eexvi. 

Porson. You poets are still ra 
substantial. Some will have nothing else than what they 
call pure imagination. Now, air-planls ought not to fill 
the whole conservatory; other plants, I would modestly 
suggest, are worth cultivating, which send their roots 
pretty deep into the ground. I hate both poetry and wine 
without body. Look at Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton; 
were these your pure-imagination men? The least of 
them, whichever it was, carried a jewel of poetiy about 
him worth all his tribe that came after. Did the two of 
them who wrote in verse build upon nothing ? Did their 
predecessors ? And piay whose daugliter was the muse 
they invoked? Why Memory’s. They stood among 
substantial men and sang upon recorded actions. The 
plain of Scamander, the promontory of Sigeum, the 
palaces of Tros and Dardanus, the citadel in which the 
Fates sang mournfully under the image of Minerva, seem 
fitter places for the Muses to ali^il on than artificial 
rockwork or than faery-rings. But your great favourite, 
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i hear, is Spenser, who shines in allegory, and who, like ! 
»n aerolith, is dull and heavy when he descends to the 
grounf^. 

Souihey. He continues a great favourite with me sli)l» 
although he must always lose a little as our youth declines, 
Spenser’s is a spacious but somewhat low cliamber, hung 
with rich tapestry^ on which the figures are mostly dis- 
proportioned, but some of the faces are lively and beauti¬ 
ful ; the furniture is part creaky and worm-caien, part 
fragrant with cedar and sandal-wood and aromatic 
gums and balsams; every table and mantelpiece and 
cabinet is covered with gorgeous vases, and birds, and 
dragons, and houses in tlie air. 


eexvu. 

Landor. The heart is the creator of the poelical world; 
only the atmosphere is from the brain. Do I then under¬ 
value imagination? No indeed : but 1 find imagination 
where others never look for it: in cliaracter mullifurm 
yet consistent 

ccxvni. 

VUttnia Cohnna, The human heart is the world of I \ 
poetryj the imagination is only its atmosphere. Faeries, 1 ^ 
and genii, and angels themselves, are at best its insects, J 
glancing with unsubstantial wings about its lower rcgioni ^ i 
and less noble edifices. 


CCXrX.—MILTON. 

Milton, In this Paradu^ Rtgaintdy seems to be subject 
to strange hallucinations of (be ear; he who before bad 
greatly excelled all poets of all ages in the science and j 
display of harmony. And if in his last poem we exhibit ( 
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his deficieacies, surely we never shall be accused of diS' 
respect or ineverence to this immortal man. It may be 
doubted whether the Creator ever created one altogether 
so great; taking into our view at once {as much indeed as 
can at once be taken into it) his manly virtues, his super¬ 
human genius, his zeal for tn\th, for true piety, true 
freedom, his eloquence in displaying it, his contempt of 
personal power, his glory and exaltation in his country’s. 


ccxx. 

Marvel Good prose, to say nothing of the original 
thoughts it conveys, may be infinitely varied in modula¬ 
tion. It is only an extension of metres, an amplification 
of harmonies, of which even the best and most varied 
poetry a<lmits but few. Comprehending at once the 
prose and poetry of Milton, we could prove, ^fore 
audience,” that he is incomparably the greatest master of 
harmony that ever lived. 


CCXXI.—MILTON AND JOHNSON, 

Warton and Johnson arc of opinion that Milton is 
defective in the sense of harmony. But Warton had lost 
his ear by laying it down on low swampy, places, on 
ballads and sonnets; and Johnson was a deaf adder wiW 
up in the brambles of p.irty prejudices. He was acute 
and judicious, he was honest and generous, he was for¬ 
bearing and humane: but he was cold where he 
overshadowed. The ppet’jj>ecuiiar excellence, above all 
o^ers, w.is in his exquisite perception of rhythm, and in 
the boundless variety he has given it, both in verse and 
prose. Virgil comes nearest to him in his assiduous studf 
of it and in his complete success. 
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CCXXll.—FRENCH PROSE. 

Sahmon. Several of the French prose writers are more 
harmonious than the best of ours. v . „ 

Alfieri. Tn the construction of their sentences they ha e 

obtained from study, what sensibility has denied them 
Rousseau is an exception : he beside is tlie only musical 
composer that ever had a tolerable car for prose. Music 
Is both sunshine and irrigation to the mmd ;.but when it 
occupies and covere.it too long, it debilitates and «^>:Tupts 
iL Sometimes I have absorbed music so totally, that 
IJSihing was left of it in iU own form : my ear detained 
none of the notes, none of the melody: they went into 
the heart immediately, mingled with the spint. and lost 
themselves among the operations of the fancy, whose 
finest and most recondite springs they put simultaneously 
and vigorously in motion. Rousseau kept it subordinate; 
wliich must always be done with music as well as with 
musicians. He excels all the modems in the harmony ol 
his periods. 

Salomon. I have heard it reported that you prefer 
Pascal. 

Al/ttri. Certainly on the whole I consider him the 
most perfect of writers. 


ccxxni.—ADDISON. 

Hmit Tooke. I have always been an admirer of AddU ' 
son, and the oftener I read him, I mean hk prose, the 
more he pleases me. Perhaps it is not so much his style, 
which, however, k easy and graceful and harmonious, as 
the sweet temperature of thought in which we always find 
him, and the attractive countenance, if you will allow me ^ 
the expression, with which he meets me upon every occa- ] 
sion. It is very remarkable, and therefore I stopped to 1 
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notice it, that not only what little strength he had, but 
even all his grace and ease, forsake him when he ventures 
into poetry. 

CCXXIV.—GIBBON. 

LanJor. Gibbon’s manner, which many have censiucd, 
I think, in general, well suited to the work. In the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, there is too much 
to sadden and disgust: a smile in such a narrative on 
some occasions is far from unacceptable : if it should be 
succeeded by a sneer, it is not the sneer of bitterness, 
which falb not on debility; nor of triumph, which accords 
not with contempt. The colours, it b true, are gorgeous, 
like those of the setting sun; and such were wanted. The 
style b much swayed by the sentiment. Would that 
which is proper for the hbtorian of Fabius and Scipio, of 
Hannibal and Pyrilius, be proper, too, for Augustulus 
and the Popes ? 


CCXXV,—WORDSWORTH. 

Landor. In Wordsworth’s poetry there is as much of 
prose as there b of poetry in the prose of Milton. But 
prose on certain occasions can bear a great deal of poetry: 
on the other hand, poetry sinks and swoons under a 
moderate weight of prose. 

CCXXVL—PRAISE AND CENSURE. 

Landor. It b becoming and decorous that due honours 
be paid to Wordsworth ; undue have injured him. Db* 
criminating praise mingled with calm censure is more 
beneficial than lavish prabe without it. Respect him; 
reverence him ; abstain from worshipping him. Remem¬ 
ber no ashes are lighter than those of incense, and few 
things bum out sooner. 
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CCXXVII. 

CU^ni. Ut us enjoy, whenever we have an opportunity, 
the delight of admiration, and perform the duties ol 

reverence. 

ccxxvui- 

ArMttuon Hart. It is cruel and inhuman [o withhold , 
the sustenance which is necessary to the growth, if not the 
existence, of genius; sympathy, encourageinent. co^ 
dalion. ^ise is not fame; but the praise of the intelligent 

is its precursor. 

. — 


CCXXIX. 

Archdtacm Hare. Opinion on most matters, but 
chiefly on literary, and above all on poetical, seems to 
me like an empty egg-shell in a duck-pond, turned on 
its stagnant water by the slightest breath of air 5 at one 
moment the cracked side nearer to sight, at another the 
sounder, but the emptiness at all times visible. 


ccxxx. 

In selecting a poet for examination, it is usual either 
to extol him to the skies, or to tear him to pieces and 
trample on him. Editors in general do the former 5 
critics on editors more u-sually the latter. 


ccxxxt. 

Salmon. He who first praises a book becomingly, is 
next in merit to the author. 

CCXXXII. 

Porsen. —Periodical critics were never so plentiful as 
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they now are. There is hardly a young aullior who does 
not make his first attempt in some review; showing his 
teeth, hanging by his tail, pleased and pleasing by the 
volubility of bis chatter, and doing his best to get a 
penny for his exhibitor and a nut for bis own pouch, by 
the facetiousness of the tricks lie perfonns upon our heads 
and shoulders. 

ccxxxin. 

Porson. Those who have failed as painters turn picture: 

• cleaners, those who have failed as writers turn reviewers. 
Orator Henley taught in the last century that the readies^ 
made shoes are boots cut down: there are those who 
a))undantly teach us now, that the readiest^made critics 
are cut-down poets. Their assurance is, however, by no 
I I means diminished from their ill-success. 


ccxxxiv. 

Petrana. Why cannot wc be delighted with an author, 
and even feel a predilection for him, without a dislike to 
others ? 

Boccaccio. The eyes of critics, whether in commending 
or carping, are both on one side, like a turbot’s. 


ccxxxv. 

Pctrarca. No criticism is less beneficial to an author oi 
his reader than one tagged witli favour and tricked with 
courtesy. The gratification of our humours is not the 
intent and scope of criticism, and those who indulge in it 
on such occasions are neither wise nor honest. 

ccxxxvi. 

Cicero. In literal me ^rcat men suffer more .tjifiir. 
little friends than from their potent enemies 
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CCXXXVJI, 

VUioria Colonna. Sometimes we ourselves may have 
exercised our ingenuity^ but without any consciousness 
of spleen or ilMiumour^ in detecting and discussing the 
peculiar faults of great poets. This has never been dune, 
or done very clumsily, by our critics, who fancy that a 
measureless and shapeless phantom of enthusiasm leaves 
an impression of a powerful mind, and a quick apprehen* 
sion of the beautiful. 

they ask us, ''who would look for small 
defects in such an admirable writer ? Who is not trans* 
ported by his animation, and blinded by his brightness 
To this iiUerrogation my answer is, 

Very few indeed \ only the deliberate, the imtructed, 
and the wise. Only they who partake in some degree of 
his nature know exactly where to find his infirmities.*’ 

ccxxxvm. 

Southey, It is fortunate we have been sitting quite | 
alone while we detected the blemishes of a poet wc both ' 
venerate^ The malicious are always the most ready to 
bring forward an accusation of malice: and we should 
certainly have been served, before long, with a writ 
pushed under the door. > 

Landor, Are we not somewhat like two little beggar- 
boys, who, forgetting that they are in tatters, sit noticing 
a few stains and rents in their father’s raiment? 

Southey. But they love him. 

CCXXXIX. 

Boecaecio. The generous man, such as you, praises and ^ 
censures with equal freedom, not with equal pleasure ' 

t mxoiL 
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(he freedom and the pleasure of the ungenerous are bo(h 
contracted, and He only on the left hand. 

Pitrarca, When wc point to our friends an object in 
the country, do we wish to diminish it? do we wish to 
show it overcast? Why then should we in those nobler 
works of creation, God’s only representatives, who have 
cleared our intellectual sight for us, and have displayed 
before us things more magnificent than Nature would 
without them have revealed ? 

CCXL 

Boccaccio. Beware of violating those canons of criticism 
you have just laid down. We have no right to gratify 
one by misleading another, nor, when we undertake to 
show the road, to bandage the eyes of him who trusts 
us for his conductor. In regard to censure^ those only 
speak ill who speak untruly, unless a truth be barbed by 
i malice and aimed by passion. To be useful to as many 
as possible is the especial duty of a critic, and his utility 
can only be attained by rectitude and precision. lie 
^ walks in a garden which is not his own; and he neither 
; must gather the blossoms to embellish his discourse, nor 
break the branches to display his strength. Rather let 
him point to what is out of order, and help to raise what 
is lying on the ground. 

Pctrarca. Auditors, and readers in general, come to 
hear or read, not your opinion delivered, but their own 
repeated. Fresh notions are as disagreeable to some as 
fresh air to others; and this inability to bear them is 
equally a symptom of disease. Impatience and intoler¬ 
ance are sure to be excited at any check to admiration m 
the narratives of Ugolino and of Francesca; nothing is 
to be abated: they are not only to be admirable, but 
entirely faultless. 
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Boccacdo. You have proved to me, that in blaming our 
betters, we ourselves may sometimes be unblamcd. When 
authors are removed by death beyond the reach of irrita¬ 
tion at the touch of an infirmity, we best consult their 
glory by handling their works comprehensively and un¬ 
sparingly. Vague and indefinite criticbm suits only slight 
merit, and presupposes it. Lineaments irregular and 
profound as Dante’s are worthy of being • traced with 
patience and fidelity. In the charts of our globe we find 
distinctly marked the promontories and indentations, and 
oftentimes the direction of unprofitable marshes and im¬ 
passable sands and wildernesses: level surfaces are un¬ 
noted. I would not detract one atom from the worth of 
Dante; which cannot be done by summing it up exactly, 
but may be by negligence in the computation. 

CCXLI.—DANTE’S PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 

Boc«ucic. Ah! had Dante rcm-iined through life the 
pure solitary lover of Lice, his soul had been gentler, 
tranquiller, and more generous, lie scarcely hath de¬ 
scribed half the curses he went through, nor the roads 
he took on the journey: theology, politics, and that 
barbican of the Inferno, marriage, surrounded with its 
Seh a sdvaggia ed aspra e forte. 

Admirable is indeed the description of Ugolino, to who¬ 
ever can endure the sight of an old soldier gnawing at 
the scalp of an old archbishop. 

Petrarca. The thirty lines from 

Ed to 

are unequalled by any other continuous thirty in the 
whole dominions of poetry. 

Bo€«ucio. Give me rather the six on Francesca j for 

in the former I find the simple, vigorous, clear narra« 
tion, I find also what I would not wish, the features o/ 

u 
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Ugolino reflected full in Dante. The two characters are 
similar in themselves; hard, cruel, inflexible, malignant, 
but, whenever moved, moved powerfully. In Francesca, 
with the faculty of divine spirits, he leaves his own nature 
(not indeed the exact representative of theirs) and con- 
verts all his strength into tenderness. The great poet, 
like the original man of the Platonists, is double, possess¬ 
ing the further advantage of being able to drop one half 
at his option, and to resume it. Some of the tendercst 
on paper have no sympathies beyond : and some of the 
austeresl in their intercourse with their fellow-creatures 
have deluged the world with tears. It is not from the 
rose that the bee gathers her honey, but often from the 
most acrid and the most bitter leaves and petals. 

Quando Uggvnmo il duiaio riso 
Es5€r baciato di (otanto amanU^ 

Questiy cht mai da nu non fia divisol 
La bo<ca mi bacih iutto tremante, 

CaUoUo fu il librOy e chi lo scrtssc. 

Qualgionio pin non vi Uggmmo avantc. 

In the midst of her punishment, Francesca, when 
she comes to the tendercst part of her story, tells it with 
complacency and delight; and instead of naming Paolo, 
which indeed she never has done from the banning, she 
now designates him as 

Quesd che mai da nu non fia diviso ! 

Are we not impelled to join in her prayer, wishing 
them happier in their union? 

Petrarca. If there be no sin in it 
Boccaccio. Ay, and even if there be—God help us I 
What a sweet aspiration in each cesura of the verse! 
three love-sighs fixed and incorporate I Then, when she 
hath said 

La bocca mi bacib tutlo tremanU^ 
she stops: she would avert the eyes of Dante from her; 
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he looks for the sequel: she thinks he looks severely: 
she says, 

“ CaUoHo is the name of the book,” 
fancying by this timorous little flight she bos drawn him 
far enough from the nest of her young loves. No, the 
eagle beak of Dante and his piercing eyes arc yet over 
her. 

“ Gaieotto is the name of the book*” 

What matters that?” 

“ And of the writer.” 

“ Or that either ?” 

At last she disarms him : but how } 

That day we read no more.” 

Such a depth of ir^tuitive judgment, such a delicacy of 
perception, exists not in any other work of human genius \ 
and from an author who, on almost all occasions, in this 
part of the work, betrays a deplorable want of it. 

Pttrana, Perfection of poetry I The greater is my 
wonder at discovering nothing else of the same order or 
east in this whole section of the poem. He who fainted 
at the recital of Francesca, 

** And he who fell as a dead body falls,” 
would exterminate all the inhabitants of every town in 
Italy 1 What execrations against Florence, Pistoia, Siena, 
Pisa, Genoa I NVhat hatred against the w hole human 
race I what exultation and merriment at eternal and im¬ 
mitigable sufferings ! Seeing this, I cannot but consider 
the Inftmo as the most immoral and impious book that 
ever was written. Yet, hopeless that our country shall 
ever see again such poetry, and certain that without it our 
future poets would be more feebly urged forward to ex¬ 
cellence, I would have dissuaded Dante from cancelling 
it, if this had been his intention. Much, however, as I 
admire his vigour and severity of style in the description 
of Ugolino, I acknowledge with you that I do not dis- 
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cover so much imagination, so much creative power, as 
in the Francesca. 


CCXLII.—VERBAL CRITICISM, WITH AN EXAMPLE. 

Alfteri. There arc those who woultl persuade us that 
verbal criticism is unfair, and th.at few poems can resist 
it, Tlic truth of the latter assertion by no means establishes 
the former: all good criticism hath its foundation on 
verbal. Long dissertations are often denominated criti¬ 
cisms, without one analysis; instead of which it is 
thought enough to say ; “ There is nothing finer in our 
language—we can safely recommend—imbued with the 
true spirit—destined to ifnmortality, etc.” 

A perfect piece of criticism must exhibit tvhtre a work 
is good or bad t why it is good or bad ; in what degret 
It is good or bad ; must also demonstrate in what mannei 
and to what extent the same ideas or reflections have 
come to others, and, if they be clothed in poetry, why, 
by an apparently slight variation, what in one author is 
mediocrity, in another is excellence. 

I have never seen a critic of Florence or Pisa oi 
Milan or Bologna, who did not commend and admire 
the sonnet of Cassiani on the rape of Proserpine, without 
a suspicion of its manifold defects. Few sonnets are 
indeed so good; but if we examine it attentively, we 
shall discover its flaws and patches. 

“ DU ten alto stride, gittb i fieri, e volta 
Alt improvua mano che la cinse, 

Tutta in se per la tema onde fu colta 
La Sieiliaua vergine ti strinse." 

The hand is inadequate to embrace a body / strinse, 
which comes after, would have done better: and the two 
last verses tell only what the two first had told, and 
feebly : nothing can be more so than the tema ondefu colta. 
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** II turo dio Id calda bccca involt a 
D* Upido pdo a ingordo bade spinse^ 

E di itigia fuligin con In folia 
Barba Veburutagola c U sen le tinsc.** 

Does noi this describe the devils of our carnival, rather 
than the majestic brother of Jupiter, at whose side upon 
asphodel and amaranth the sweet Persephoni sits pen* 
sivciy contented, in that deep motionless quiet which 
mortals pity and which the gods enjoy ; rather than him 
who, under the umbrage of Elysium, gazes at once upon 
all the beauties that on earth were separated ; Helena 
and Eriphyli, Polyxena and Hermione, Deidameta and 
Doianeira, Leda and Omphali, Atalanta and Cydippi, 
Laodamcia with her arm round (he neck of a fond youth 
whom she still seems afraid of losing, and, apart, the 
daughters of Niobe, though now in smiles, still clinging 
to their parent. 

CCXUll.—OF IDIOM. 

Demosthenes. I have been careful to retain as much 
idiom as I could, often at the peril of being called ordi* 
nary and vulgar. Nations in a state of decay lose their 
idiom, which loss is always precursory to that of freedom. 
What your father and your grandfather used as an cle* 
gance in conversation, is now abandoned to the populace, 
and every day we miss a little of our o>vn, and collect a 
little from strangers: this prepares us for a more intimate 
union with them, in which we merge at last altogether. 
Every good writer has much idiom; it is the life and 
spirit^ language; and hoiie such ever enterlairiod a fear 
of apprehension that strength and sublimity were to be 
lowered and weakened by it. 

CCXLIV.—OF QUOTATION. 

Ludan. Before I let fall a quotation I must he taken 
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by surprise. I seldom do it in conversation, seldomer io 
composition; for it mars the beauty and unity of style ; 
especially when it invades it from a foreign tongue. A 
quoter is either ostentatious of his acquirements, or doubt* 
ful of his cause. And, moreover, he never walks grace* 
fully who leans upon the shoulder of^dlher^ however 
gracefully that other may walk. 


CCXLV.—VULGARISMS. 

//onu Toohe. No expression can become a vulgarism 
which has not a broad foundation. The language of the 
1 / vulgar hath its source in physics: in known, compre¬ 
hended, and operative things: the language of those who 
are just above the vulgar is less pure, as Rowing from 
what they do not in general comprehend. Hence the 
profusion of broken and ill-assorted metaphors, which we 
find in the conversation of almost all who stand in the 
intermediate space between the lettered and the lowest. 


CCXLVI.—GALLICISMS AND LATINISMS. 

Barrow. Our language bears gallicisms belter than 
latinisms, but whoever is resolved to write soberly must 
be contented with the number of each that was found 
among us in the time of the Reformation. 


CCXLVIL—ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY AND DICTION. 

Archdoacon llarc. In some of your later writings, 1 
perceive, you have not strictly followed the line you for¬ 
merly laid down for spelling. 

Landor, I found it inexpedient; since whatever the pains 
I took, there was, in every sheet almost, some deviation 
on the side of the compositor. Inconsistency was forced 
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on me against all my struggles and reclamations. At last 
nothing is left for me but to enter my protest, and to lake 
the smooth path instead of the brokemup highway, 
Archdiacon Hare, It is chiefly in the preterites and 
participles that I have followed you perscveringly. We 
are rich in haring two for many of our verbs, and unwise 
m corrupting the spelling, and thereby rendering the 
pronunciation difficult. We pronounce ‘^astonisht,” we 
write astonished or astonish'd ; an unnecessary harshness. 
Never was spoken drop/c<^, or lop/c</, or hop/^rf, or 
^xo^ped\ but dropt, etc ; yet, with the choice before us, 
we invariably take the wrong. I do not resign a right to 
astonisi/^/” or ‘‘diminis//C(/.** They may, with many 
like them, he useful in poetry; and several such tormina- 
tions add dignity and solemnity to what wc read in our 
church, the sanctuary at once of our faith and of our 
language. 

Lnndor, In more essential things than preterites and 
participles I ought rather to have been your follower than 
you mine. No language Is purer or dearer than yours. 

streams from the mountain do not mingle at 
o^^jth Urbid lake, but re^aiMheir force and thcii 
cblouMci^the mtd&t ofil. Wc wc sapl by an influx of 
putridity. 

Archdtaeon Hare. Come, come; again to our spelling- 
book. 

Lamhr. Well then, we differ on the spelling of honour, 
favour, etc. You would retain the ii: I would reject it, 
for the sake of consistency. We have dropt it in author, 
emperor, ambassador. Here again, for consistency and 
compliancy, I write “embassador,” because I write, as 
all do, “ embassy." I wile theatrr, sepulcher, meter, in 
their English form rather than the French. The best 
authors have done it 5 all write “hexameter,' and 
“pentameter.” 
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Archdeacon Hare. It is well to simpli/y and systematize 
wherever we can do it conveniently. 

Laudor. And without violence to vested rights; which 
words have here some meaning. WTiy “amend” if 
“emendation”? ^\^ly not “pont;/,” if “cailr/”? 

Archdeacon Hare. ^Vhy then should grandfwr be left 
in solit.ary state ? The Englishman less easily protrudes 
his nether jaw than the Frenchman, as “ grand?«r" seems 
to require. Grandeur (or grander, if you will have it so) 
sounds better. 

tandor. I will have it so ; and so will you and others 
at last. 

Archdeacon Hare. Meanwhile, let us untie this lastTcnot 
of Norman bondage on the common law of language In 
our land. 

Laudor. Set about it: no authority is higher than 
yours : 1 will run by the side of you, or be your herald, 
or (what better becomes me) your pursuivant. 

There is an affectation of scholarship in compilers of 
spelling-books, and in the authors they follow for ex¬ 
amples, when they bring forward phenomna and the like. 
They might as well bring forward mysteria. We have no 
right to tear Greek and Latin declensions out of their 
grammars: we need no vortices when we have vortexes 
before us ; and while wc mmorandums, factotums, 
ultimatums, let our shepherd dogs bring back to us by 
the car such as have wandered from the flock. 

Archdeacon Hare. Wc have “stiinula«r”; why “stim- 
ul/fj?” why “stimulf”? why “recipe”? why “rcr«>/”? 
wc might as reasonably write “deccipt” and “conceipt." 

I believe we are the only people who keep the Dramatis 
Persona on the stage, or announce their going off by 
“ Exeunt:" “ exit ” for departure is endurable, and kepi 
in countenance by transit ■ let us deprecate the danger 
of hearing of a friend's obit, which seems imminent: a 
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is bad enough: an ;Vw I would confine to 
I he ledger, I have no mind for atiiMus, 

UinJor. Beside these there arc two expressions either 
of which is quite enough to bring down curses and mor¬ 
tality on the poet. ‘‘ Stand confest (even if not written 
“confess'd”) is one; unbidden tears** the other. I 
can imagine no such nonsense as unbidden tears, Wlty 
do we not write the verb control with an e at the end, 
and the substantive with « as scnl? we might as reason¬ 
ably write Uf/iol for whole: very unreasonably do we 
write wholly with a double 1; unholy and s^/y might fol¬ 
low the type of Ao/y, We see printed be/ai with one I, 
but never yi/, and yet in the monosjdlable we should not 
be doubtful of the accentuation. It is but of late that 
we coniro/, reca/, appa/; we do not yet rol. Will any 
one tell me who put such a lazy beast to our munition* 
* train, and spelt on the front of the carriage ammunition ? 
We write enter and inter equally with a single final r: 
surely the latter wants another. 

Archdea<0n Hare, What is quite as censurable, while 
we reject the good of our own countrymen, we adopt the 
bad of the forener. We arc much in the habit of using the 
^oxiifiibnstier. Surely we might let the French take and 
torture o\xi freebooter. In out fondness for making verbs 
out of substantives, we even go to the excess of jUbnster- 
ing. And now from coarse vulgarity let u$ turn our eyes 
toward inconsiderate refinement, When I was a boy 
every girl among the pocU was a nymph^ whether in 
' country or town, Johnson countenanced them, and, 
arm-in-arm ^?ith Pope, followed them even into Jeru¬ 
salem. “ Ye n>Tnphs of Solyma,” etc. 

Landor, Pity they ever found Uieir way back I 
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Archdtaccn Ilar<. Unhappily for us, we are insensible 
of the corruptions that creep yearly into our language. 
At Cambridge or Oxford (I am ignorant which of them 
claims the glory of the invention), some undergraduate 
was so facetious as to say, “ Well, while you are discuss- 
the question, I will discuss my wine. The graceful¬ 
ness of this witticism was so captivating, that it took pos¬ 
session not only of both universities, but seized also on 
‘‘men about town.” Even the ladies, who preserve the 
purity of bnguage, caught up the expression from those 
who were libertines in it, 

Landor, Chesterfield and Horace Walpole, who are 
among the most refined of our senators, have at present 
no more authority in language than in dress. By what 
we see, we might imagine that the one article is to be 
cast aside after as short a wear as the other. It occurs 
to me at this moment, that, when w*e have assumed the 
habiliments of the vulgar, we are in danger of contracting 
tlieir coarseness of language and dcmeaoAur. 

Archdeacon A'a/'^-^eVtalnlytthp Rcraans were logati 
in their tongue, as well as in thm ^ardrote. Purity and 
gravity of style were left uncontaminated and unshaken 
by the breath of Tiberius and his successor. The Anto- 
nines spoke better Larffr than the Triumvir Antonius; 
and Marcus Aurcliu^ although^ some occasions he pre- 
ferttd the Greek, studious to maintain his own idiom ^ 
^<tjtigand heallky. Ulien die tongue is paralysed, the 
l^bs soon follow>^^^Jra^aiifr hath long survived the 
decrepitude of its langinge. 

^ Tlierc is perpetually an accession of slang to our ver- 
y^ular, which is usually biennial or triennial. 

^/^ndoy. I have ci^cr a fortunate or a prudent 
have escaped forXo many years together to be 
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^‘pitched into’* among '^giant trees/’ momUr meet¬ 
ings,” fruit,” cigars, dogs, horses, and 

brUks, ’ palmy days,” rUh oddities to owe nobody 
a farthing for any other fashionable habits of rude device 
and demi-saison texture; and above all, to have never 
come in at the “ eleventh hour,” which has been sounding 
all day long the whole year. They do me a little injustice 
who say that such a good fortune is aitributable to my 
residence in Italy. The fact is, I am too cautious and 
loo aged to catch disorders, and I walk fearlessly through 
these epidemics. 

Archdeacon Hare. Simply to open is insufficient: we 
“open up"' and “open ouC A gentleman mines a 
coat; it will be difficult to exue it if he tries; he must lie 


down and sleep in it. 

“Foolery” was thought of old sufficiently expressive \ 
nothing short of /mfoolery will do now. To repudiate 
was formerly to put away what di^mced us : it now sig¬ 
nifies (in America at least) to reject the claims of justice 
and honour. We hear people re-read^ and see them re* 
Wife; and ar^jnvited to a spreoJ^Ahm we formerly 
went to a dinnlr^coll^ion.O^^^t down barracks tc 
a single harrAk; Wt^*e leave the “slocks” in good 
repair. We amonjp ambitions^ and among peoples^ 
until Stemhold and Hopkins call us into a quieter place, 
and we hear once again 

“All people ttaffon eaV^thdo dwell.” 

Shall we never have done with *^r^/e apJ exception 
^^rver and timejindclpj^} 





Landor. So far from innovating, the words I pro 
are brought to their fonnediaiQp^timate-stattOn i 
have sanctioned the great^^rt/and have thought 
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remninder worth your notice. Every intelligent and un¬ 
prejudiced man will agree with you. I prefer high 
autliorities to lower, analogy to fashion, a Resioration to 
a Usurpalitm. Innovators, and worse than innovators 
were those Reformers called, who disturbed the market¬ 
place of manorial Theology, and went back to Religion 
where she stood alone in her original purity. We English 
were the last people to adopt the reformed style in the 
calendar, and wc seem determined to be likewise the 
last in that of language. We are ordered to please the 
public ; we are forbidden to instruct it. Not only pub¬ 
lishers and booksellers are against us, but authors too; 
and even some of them who are not regularly in the service 
of those masters. The outcry is, “ IVe have not ventured 
to alter what wc find in use, and why should he?" 

CCL. 

Mr. Hartk-y Coleridge, who inherits the genius of his 
father, is incorrect in mentioning me with a set of people 
(Elphinstone and Mitford at the head of them) who at- 
tempt to spell every word as we pronounce it. ^ What, in 
the name of God, is there in common between these folks 
and me? Certainly not this folly: no such idea ever 
entered my head. ' 

CCLI. 

I am radically a Conservative in everything useful; and, 
during my stay at this inn called Human Life, I would 
trust anything to the cliambermaids rather than my 
English tongue. 
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TO I A NT HE 


c'cUI.— HOMAGE. 

A WAV, iny verse; and never fear, 

As men before such beauty do ; 

On you she will not look severe, 

She will not turn her eyes from you. 

Some happier graces could I lend 
That in her memory you should live, 

Some liHle blemishes might blend, 

For it would please her to foi^ve. 

CCLlll. 

On the smooth brow and clustering hair 
Myrtle and rose! your wreath combine, 
The duller olive I would wear. 

Its constancy, its peace, be mine. 

CCLIV. 

There is a flower I wish to wear, 

But not until first worn by you— 
HearUease—of all earth’s flowers most rare 
Bring it; and bring enough for two. 

CCLV. 

It often comes into my head 

That we may dream when we are deadt 
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Cut 1 am far fron) sure we do. 

0 that it were so ! then my rest 
Would be indeed among ilic blest; 

I should for ever dream of you. 

CCI.VI. 

All lender thoughts that e’er possess'd 
The human brain or humau breast, 
Centre in mine for thee— 
Excepting one—and that must thou 
Contribute: come, confer it now ^ 
Grateful I fain would be. 

CCLVIL 

Pleasure ! why thus desert the heart 
In its spring*tide? 

I could have seen her, I could part. 

And but have sigh’d ! 

O’er every youthful charm to stiiy. 

To gaze, to touch— 

Pleasure! why take so much awaj, 

Or give so much ? 

CCLVni.—RENUNCIATION. 

Lie, my fond heart, at rest, 

She never caji be ours. 

Wliy slrike upon my breast 
ITic slowly passing hours ? 

Ah ! breathe not out the name i 
That fatal folly stay J 
Conceal the eternal llaine, 

And tortured ne’er betray. 
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CCLIX. 

You smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more ; 
Nor hope I what I hoped before ; 

But let not this last wish be vain ; 
Deceive, deceive me once again 1 


CCLX* 

So late removed from liim she swore, 

With clasping arms and vows and leare, 

In life and death she would adore, 

While memory, fondness, bliss, endears. 

Can she forswear? can she forget ? 

Strike, mighty love 1 strike, Vengeance I Soft ^ 
Conscience must come and bring regret— 

These let her feel!—nor these too oft 1 

CCLXI. 

I held her hand, ibe pledge of bliss, 

Her hand that trembled and withdrew, 

She bent her head before my kiss— 

My heart was sure that hers was true 
Now I have told her I must part, 

She shakes ray hand, she bids adieu. 

Nor shuns the kiss—Alas, my heart 1 
Here never was the heart for you. 


CCLXI2.—ABSENCE. 

- lanthe 1 you are call'd to cross the sea! 
A path forbidden pu / 


X 
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Remember, while the sun his blessing sheds 
Upon the mountain-heads, 

How often we have watch’d him laying do\vn 
His brow, and dropp'd our own 
Against each other’s, and how faint and short 
And sliding the support! 

What will succeed it now ? Mine is unblest, 
lanthe I nor will rest 

But on the very thought that swells with pain. 

0 bid me hope again! 

0 give me back what Earth, what (without you) 
Not Heaven itself can do. 

One of the golden days that we have past; 

And let it be my last 1 
Or else the gift would be, however sweet, 
Fragile and incomplete. 


ccLxni. 

Flow, precious tears ! thus shall my rival know 
For me, not him, ye flow. 

Stay, precious tears! ah stay ! this jealous heart 
Would bid you flow apart, 

Lest he should see you rising o’er the brim, 

And hope you rise for him. 

Your secret cells, while he is present, keep, 
Nor, though I’m absent, weep, 


CCLXIV. 

Mild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray ; 
Life passes on more rudely fleet, 
And balmless is its closing day. 
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I wait Its close, I court its gloom, 

But mourn that never must there fall 
Or on my breast or on my tomb 
The tear that would have sooth'd it all 


CCLXV.—YEARS AFTER. 

“ Do you remember me ? or are you proud f " 

Ughtly advancing thro' her sUr-trimm’d crowd, 
lanthe said, and look’d into my eyes. 

“ A y^s, a yts to both: for memory 
Where you but once have been must ever be, 

And at your voice Pride from his throne must rise.” 


CCUCVI. 

No, my own love of other years I 
No, it must never be. 

Much resU with you that yet endears, 
Alas 1 but what with me ? 

Could those bright years o’er me revolve 
So gay, o’er you so fair. 

The pearl of life we would dissolve 
And each the cup might share. 

You show that truth can ne’er decay, 
Whatever fate befals j 
I, that the myrtle and the bay 
Shoot fresh on ruin’d walls. 


CCLXVII. 

I wonder not that youth‘remains 
With you, wherever else site flies : 
Where could she find such fair domatns, 
Where bask beneath such sunny eyes’? 
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ccLxvin. 

Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down and up again as blithe as ever; 
From you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples in a sunny river. 

CCLXIX. 

Years, many parti-colourid years, 

Some have crept on, and some have flown, 
Since first before me fell tliose tears 
I never could see fall alone. 

Years, not so many, are to come. 

Years not so varied, when from you 
One more will fall: when, carried home, 

I see it not, nor hear Adieu. 

CCLX.X. 

Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 
The soft sea-sand,—“ 0! what a child 1 
You think you’re writing upon stone 1' 

I have since written what no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide 
And find lanthe’s name again. 
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CCLXXI.—ON SWIFT JOINING AVON NEAR RUGBY. 

Silent and modest brook 1 who dippcsi here 
Thy foot in Avon as if childish fear 
Withheld thee for a moment^ wend along \ 

Go, follow'd by my song^ 

Such in such easy numWs os they use 
Who turn in fondness to the Tuscan Muse, 

And such as often have flow’d down on me 
From my own Fiesole. 

I watch thy placid smile, nor need to sa; 

That Tasso wove one looser lay, 

And Milton took it up to dry the tear 
Dropping on Lycidos's bier. 

In youth how often at thy si<le I wander’d 1 
What golden hours, hours numberless, were squander’d 
Among thy sedges, while sometimes 
I meditated native rhymes, 

And sometimes stumbled upon I^tian feel; 

Then, where soft mole-built seat 

Invited me, I noted down 

What must full surely win the crown, 

But first impatiently vain efforts made 
On broken pencil with a broken blade. 

Anon, of lighter heart, I threw 
My hat where circling plover flew, 

And once I shouted till, instead of plover, 

There sprang up half a damsel, half a lover. 
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I would not twice be barbarous ; on I went— 

And two heads sank amid the pillowing bent. 

Pardon me, gentle stream, if rhyme 
Holds up these records in the face of Time ; 

Among the falling leaves some birds yet sing, 

And Autumn has his butterflies like Spring. 

Thou canst not turn thee back, thou canst not see 
Reflected what hath ceased to be; 

Haply thou little knowest why 
I check this levity, and sigh. 

Thou never knewest her whose radiant morn 
Lighted my path to Love; she bore thy name. 

She whom no Grace was tardy to adorn, 

Whom one low voice pleas’d more than louder fame 
She now is past my praises: from her urn 
To thine, with reverence due, I turn. 

0 silver-braided Swift 1 no victim ever 
Was sacrificed to thee, 

Nor hast thou carried to that sacred River 
Vases of myrrh, nor hast thou run to see 
A band of Mcenads toss their timbrels high 
Mid io-cvohts to their Deity. 

But holy ashes have bestrewn thy stream 

Under the mingled-gleam 

Of swords and torches, and the chant of Rome 

When Wiclifs lowly tomb 

Thro’ its thick briars was burst 

By frantic priests accurst; 

For he had enter’d and laid bare the lies 
That pave the labyrinth of their mysteries. 

We p.art—but one more look 1 
Silent and modest brook I 
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CCLXXII. —ABERTAWV. 

It was no dull though lonely strand 
Where ihymt ran o’er the solid sand, 

Where snap-dragons with yellow eyes 
Looked down on crowds that could not rise, 
Where Spring had fill'd with dew the moss 
In winding dells two strides across. 

There tiniest thorniest roses grew 
To their full size, nor shared the dew : 
Acute and jealous, they took care 
That none their softer seat should share ; 

A weary maid was not to stay . 

Without one for such churls as they. 

I tugg'd and lugged with all my might 
To tear them from their roots outright; 

At last I did it^ight or ten— 

Wc both were snugly seated then; 

But then she saw a half-round bead, 

And cried. Good p'oetetu I hew you bUtdi 
Gently she wiped it off, and bound 
With timorous touch that dreadful wound* 
To lift it from its nurse's knee 
I fear’d and quite as much fear’d she, 

For might it not increase the pain. 

And make the w*ound burst out again ? 

She coax’d it to lie quiet there 
With a low tune I bent to hear; 

How close I bent I quite forget, 

I only know I hear it yet. 

Where is she now ? Call’d far away, 

By one she dared not disobey, 

To those proud halb, for youth unfit, 
Where princes stand and judges dt. 
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WTiere Ganges rolls his widest wave 
She dropped her blossom in the grave} 

Her noble name she never changed^ 

Nor was her nobler heart estranged. 

CCLXXIII.—ROSE AYLMER. 

Ah what avails the sceptred race, 

Ah what the form divine I 
What every virtue, every grace 1 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
1 consecrate to thee. 

CCLXXIV.—TO J. S. 

Many may yet recall the hours 
That saw thy lover*s chosen flowers 
Nodding and dancing in the shade 
Thy dark and wavy tresses made: 

On many a brain is pictured yet 
Thy languid eye’s dim violet, 

But who among them all foresaw 
How the sad snows that never thaw 
Upon that head one day should lie 
And love but glimmer from that eye. 

CCLXXV.—A FIRSOLAN IDYL. 

Here, where precipitate Spring with one light bound 
Into hot Summer s lusty arms expires, 

And where go forth at mom, at eve, at night, 

Soft airs that want the lute to play with ’em. 
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And softer sighs that know not what they wani, 

Aside a wall, beneath an orange-tree, 

Whose tallest flowers could tell the lowlier ones 
Of sights in Fiesole right up above, 

While I was gazing a few paces off 

At what they seem*d to show me with their nods, 

Tlielr frequent whispers and their pointing shoots, 

A gentle maid came down the garden-steps 
And gathered the pure treasure in her lap. 

I heard the branches rustle, and stepp’d forth 
To driv^ the ox away, or mule, or goat, 

Such I believed it must be. How could I 

Let beast overpower them ? when hath wind or rain 

Borne hard upon weak plant that wanted me, 

And I (however they might bluster round) 

Walk’d off? 'Twere most ungrateful: for sweet scenU 
Arc the swift vehicles of still sw*ecter thoughts, 

And nurse and piUow the dull memory 

That would let drop \vithout them her best stores. 

They bring me talcs of youth and tones of love, 

And 'tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die 
(Whene’er their Genius bids their souls depart) 

. Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproaeVd me; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, un soil’d, nor lost one grain of gold. 

I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 
More glossy ; the fair arm, the fairer check 
Warmed by the eye intent on its pursuit; 

I saw the foot that, although half-erect 
From its gray slipper, could not lift her up 
To what she wanted: I held down a branch 
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And gather’d her some blossoms; since their horn 
Was come, and bees Iiad wounded them^ and flies 
Of harder wing were working their way thro’ 

And scattering them in fragments under fooL 
So crisp were some, they rattled unevolved, 

Others, ere broken off, fell into shells, 

Unbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow, 

And like snow not seen through, by eye or sun t 
Yet every one her gown received from me 
Was fairer than the first I thought not so, 

But so she praised them to reward my care. 

I said, ‘‘You find the largest” 

“ This indeed,” 

Cried she, “is large and sweet” She held one forth, 

Whether for me to look at or to take 

She knew not, nor did I; but taking it 

Would best have solved (and this she felt) her doubt 

I dared not touch it; for it seemed a part 

Of her own self; fresh, full, the most mature 

Of blossoms, yet a blossom ; with a touch 

To fall, and yet unfallen. She drew back 

The boon she tender’d, and then, finding not 

The ribbon at her waist to fix it in, 

Dropp’d it, as loth to drop it, on the rest 

CCLXXVL—FIBSOLAN MUSINGS. 

Let me sit here and muse by thee 

Awhile, aerial Fiesolc 1 

What has the zephyr brought so sweet ? 

Tis the vinc*blossom round my scat 
Ah! how much better here at case 
And quite alone to catch the breeze, 

Than roughly wear life’s waning day 
On rotten forms with Castlereagh, 
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’Mid public men for private ends, 

A friend to foes, a foe to friends 1 
Long since with youthful chases warm. 

And when ambition well might charm, 

And when the choice before me lay, 

I heard the din and turned away. 

Hence oftentimes imperial Seine 
Hath listen’d to my early strain, 

And past the Rhine and past the Rhone 
My Latian muse is heard and known. 

Nor is the life of one recluse 
An alien quite from public use. 

Where alders mourned their fruitless beds 
A thousand cedars raise their heads. 

And from Segovia’s hills remote. 

My sheep enrich my neighbour’s cote. 

The wide and easy road I lead 
Where never paced the harness’d steed. 
Where hardly dared the goat look down 
Beneath her parent mountain’s frown, 
Suspended while the torrent-spray 
Springs o’er the crags that roll away. 

Cares if I had, I turn’d those cares 
Toward my partridges and hares, 

At every dog and gun I heard. 

Ill-auguring for some truant bird, 

Or whiskei^d friend of jet-tipp'd ear, 

Until the frightened eld limp'd near. 

These knew me, and ’twas quite enough, 

I paid no Morning Post to puff, 

Saw others fame and wealth increase, 

Ate my own mutton-chop in peace. 

Open'd my window, snatch’d my glass, 

And from the rills that chirp and pass, 
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A pure libaiion pour’d to thee, 

Unsoil'd uncitied Liberty! 

Llanthonyl an ungenial clime, 

And the broad wing of restless Time, 
Have rudely swept thy massy walls 
And rock’d thy abbots in their palls. 

I loved thee by thy streams of yore. 

By distant streams I love thee more; 
For never is the heart so true 
As bidding what we love adieu. 

Yet neither where we first drew breath, 
Nor where our fathers sleep in death. 
Nor where the mystic ring was given. 
The link from earth that reaches heaven, 
Nor London, Paris, Florence, Rome, 

In his own heart’s the wise man’s home. 
Stored with each keener, kinder sense, 
Too firm, too lofty, for offence, 
Unlittcred by the tools of state. 

And greater than the great world’s great. 
If mine no glorious work may be, 

Grant, Heaven, and ’tis enough for me 
(While many squally sails flit past, 

And many break the ambitious mast). 
From all that they pursue, exempt, 

The slormless bay of deep contempt 1 

CCLXXVII.—TO JOSEPH ABI.ETT. 

Lord of the Celtic dells, 

Where Clwyd listens as his minstrel telli 
Of Arthur, or Peiidragon, or perchance 

The plumes of flashy France 
Or, in dark region far across the main. 

Far as Gren.ida in the world of Spain, 
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Warriors untold lo Saxon ear, 

Until their steel-clad spirits reappear; 

How happy were the hours that held 
Thy friend (long absent from his native home) 

Amid tliy scenes with ihcc ! how wide afield 
From all past cares and all lo come 1 

What hath Ambition’s feverish grasp, what hath 
Inconstant Fortune, panting Hope ; 

What Genius, that should cope 
With the heart-whbpers in that palli 
Winding so idly, where the idler stream 
Flings at the white-haired po|>lars gleam for gleam 7 

Ablett! of all the days 
My sixty summers ever knew, 

Pleasant as there have been no few, 

Memory not one surveys 
Like those we spent together. Wisely spent 
Are they alone that leave the soul content. 

Together we have visited the men 
Whom Pictish pirates vainly would have drowned; 
Ah, shall we ever clasp the hand again 
That gave the Britbh harp its truest sound i 
Live, Derwent's guest I and thou by Grasmere's springs 
Serene creators of immortal things,^ 

And live too thou for happier days 
Whom Dryden's force and Spenser’s fays 
Have heart and soul possess’d : ^ 

Growl in Grim London he who will, 

Revisit thou Maiano’s hill, 

And swell with pride his sun*bumt breast, 


^ Southey and Wordsworth. 


^ Eciah Hunt 
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Old Redi in his easy chair 
With varied chant awaits thee there, 

And here are voices in the grove 
Aside my house, that make me think 
Bacchus is coming down to drink 
To Ariadne’s love. 

But whither am I borne away 
From thee, to whom b^n my lay I 
Courage ! I am not yet quite lost j 
I stepp’d aside to greet my friends; 

Believe me, soon the greeting ends, 

I know but three or four at most 

Deem not that time hath borne too hard 
Upon the fortunes of thy bard, 
lycaving me only three or four: 

'Tis my old number ; dost thou start 
At such a tale? in what man’s heart 
Is there Preside for more? 

I never courted friends or Fame; 

She pouted at me long, at last she came. 

And threw her arms around my neck and said, 
“Take what hath been for years delay’d, 
And fear not that the leaves will fall 
One hour the earlier from thy coronal," 

Ablett! thou knowest with what even hand 
I waved away the offer’d seat 
Among the clambering, clattering, stilted great, 
The Pliers of our land; 

Nor crowds nor kings can lift me up, 

Nor sweeten Pleasure’s purer cup. 
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Thou knowcst how, and why, are dear to me 
My citron groves of Fiesolc, 

My chirping Affrico, my beech wood nook, 

My Naiads, with feet only m the brook, 

Which runs away and giggles in their faces, 

Yet there they yt, nor sigh for other places. 

Tis not Pelagian wall, 

By him made sacred whom alone 
'Twere not profane to call 
The bard divine, nor (thrown 
Far under me) Valdamo, nor the crest 
Of Vallombrosa in the crimson east 

Here can I sit or roam at will; 

Few trouble me, few wish me ill, 

Few come across me, few too near; 

Here all my wishes make their stand ; 

Here ask I no one’s voice or hand; 

Scornful of favour, ignorant of fear. 

Yon vine upon the maple bough 
Flouts at the hearty wheat below ; 

Away her venal wines the wise man sends. 
While those of lower stem be brings 
From inmost treasure vault, and sings 
•Their worth and age among his chosen friends. 


Behold our Earth, most nigh the sun 
Her zone least opens to the genial beat, 

But farther off her veins more freely run: 

'Tis thus with those who whirl about the great | 
The nearest shrink and shiver, we remote 
May open^breasted blow the pastoral oat 
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CCLXXVrU.—TO WORDSWORTH. 

Those who have laid the harp aside 
And turn’d to idler things, 

Froai very restlessness liave tried 
The loose and dusty strings, 

And, catching back some favourite strain, 
Run with it o’er die chords again. 

But Memory is not a Muse, 

0 Wordsworth ! though ’tis said 
They all descend from her, and use 
To haunt her fountain-head: 

That other men should work for me 
III the rich mines of Poesie, 

Pleases me better than the toil 
Of smoothing under hardened hand 
With attic emery and oil, 

The shining point for Wisdom's wand, 
Like those thou temperest 'mid the rills 
Descending from thy native hills. 

Without his governance, in vain 

Manliood is strong, and youth is bold. 
If oftentimes the o'erpiled strain 
Clogs in the furnace, and grows cold 
Beneath his pinions deep and frore, 

And swells and melts and flows no more 

That is because the heat beneath 
Pants in its cavern poorly fed. 

Life springs not from the couch of Death, 
Nor Muse nor Grace can raise the dead 
Dnturn’d then let the mass remain, 
Intractable to sun or rain. 
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A marsli whore only flat leaves lie, 

And showing but the broken sky, 

Too surely is tlie sweetest lay 
That wins the ear and wastes the day, 
Where youthful Fancy pouts alone 
And lets not Wisdom touch her zone. 

He who would build his fame up high, 
The rule and plummet must apply, 

Nor say, ‘‘Til do what I have plaim’d,” 
Before he try if loam or sand 
Be still remaining in the place 
Delved for each polished pillar s base. 
With skilful eye and fit device 
Thou raisest every edifice, 

Whether in sheltered vale it stand, 

Or overlook the Dardan strand, 

Amid the cypresses that mourn 
Laodameia’s love forlorn. 

We both have run o'er half the space, 
Listed for mortal's earthly race; 

We both have crost life’s fervid line, 

And other stars before us shine: 

May they be bright and prosperous 
As those that have been stars for us I 
Our course by Milton’s light was sped, 
And Shakespeare shining overhead : 
Chatting on deck was Dryden too, 

The Bacon of the rhyming crew; 

None ever cross'd our mystic sea 
More richly stored with thought than he j 
Tho’ never tender nor sublime, 

He \^ttes with and conquers Time. 

To learn my lore on Chaucer’s knee, 

I left much prouder company; 

Y 
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Tlice gentle Spenser fondly led. 

But me lie mostly sent to bed. 

I wisli lliem every joy above 
That highly blessed spirits prove, 

Save one : and that loo shall be theirs, 

But after many rolling years, 

When ’mid their light thy light appears. 


CCLXXIX.—TO SOUTHEV. 

Indwcller of a peaceful vale, 

Ravaged erewhile by white-hair’d Dane ; 

Rare architect of many a wondrous tale. 

Which, till Helvellyn’s head He prostrate, shall remain ! 

From Arno’s side I hear thy Derwent flow, 

And see melhinks the lake below 
Reflect thy graceful progeny, more fair 
And radiant than the purest waters arc, 

Even when gurgling in their joy among 
The bright and blessed throng. 

Whom on her arm recline 
Tlie beauteous Proserpine 
With tenderest regretful gaze, 

Thinking of Enna’s yellow field, surveys. 

Alas ! that snows are shed 
Upon thy laurel’d head, 

Hurtled by many cares and many wrongs ! 

Malignity lets none 
Approach the Delphic throne ; 

A hundred lane-fcd curs bark down Fame’s hundred 
tongues. 

But this is in the night, when men are slow 
To raise their eyes, when high and low, 
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The scarlet and the colourless^ are one : 

Soon sleep unbars his noiseless prison. 

And active minds again arc risen ; 

Where arc the curs? dream^bound, and whimpering 
in ihe sun. 

At fife's or lyre's or tabor s sound 
The dance of youth, O Southey, runs not round 
But closes at the bottom of the room ^ 

Amid the falling dust and deepening gloom, 

Where the weary sit them down, 

And Beauty too unbraids, and w*aits a lovelier crown. 

We hurry to the river we must cross, . 

And swifter downward every footstep wemls ; 
Happy, who reach it ere they count the loss 
Of half their faculties and half (heir friends 1 
When we arc come to it, the stream 
1$ not so dreary as they deem 
Who look on it from haunts too dear; 

The weak from Pleasure's baths feel most iU chilling air 

No firmer breast than thine hath Heaven 
To poet sage or hero given: 

No heart more tender, none more just 
To that He largely placed in trust r 
Therefore shalt thou, whatever date 
Of years be thine, with soul elate 
Rise up before the eternal throne, 

And hear in God's own voice ** Well done.” 

Not, were that submarine 
Gemdighted city mine. 

Wherein my name, engraven by thy han^ 

Above the royal gleam of blazonry shall stand; 

Not, were all Syracuse 
Pour'd fortli before my muse, 
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Willi Ilicro’s cars and slceds, and Pindar’s lyre 
Hrighlcning the path wiih more than solar fire, 

Could I, as would beseem, requite the praise 
Showered upon my low head from ihy most lofty lays 


CCLXXX.—TO THE SISTKR OK ELIA. 

CoRifftrt thee, O thou mourner, yet awhile! 

Again shall Elia’s smile 

Rerrc5>h ihy heart, where heart can ache no more: 
What is it we deplore ? 

lie leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 
Far worthier things than tears. 

The love of friends without a single foe t 
Unequalled lot below! 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 

For these dost thou repine ? 

He may have left the lowly walks of men ; 

Left them he has ; what then ? 

Are not liis footsteps followed by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise ? 

Though the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon tlie lofty peak 

Of his pure mind the roseate light tliat glo>vs 
O’er death’s perennial snows. 

Behold him ! from the region of the blCst 
He speaks : he bids thee rest. 


CCLXXXI.--FAREWELL TO ITALY. 

I leave thee, beauteous Italy I no more 
From the high terraces, at even-tide, 
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To look supine into thy depths of sky, 

Thy golden moon between the clitT and me, 

Or thy dark spires of fretted cypresses 
Bordering tlie channel of the milky way 
Fiesole and Valdarno must be dreams * 

Hereafter, and my own lost Affrico 
Murmur to me but in the poet's song. 

I did believe (what have I not believed ?), 

Weary with age, but unoppress’d by pain, 

To close in thy soft clime my quiet day 
And rest my bones in the mimosa’s shade. 

Hope I Hope! few ever cherish'd thee so little ; 
Few are the heads thou hast so rarely raised ; 

But thou didst promise this, andalfwas well. 

For we arc fond of thinking where to lie 

When every pulse hath ceas'd, when the lone heart 

Can lift no aspiration—reasoning. 

As if the sight were unimpair'd by death, 

Were unolislructed by the coflindid, 

And the sun cheered comiption! Over all 
The smiles of Nature shed a potent charm, 

And light us to oitr chamber at the grave. 


CCLXXXU.-^LANDOR IN ENGLAND TO HIS YOUNGEST 

SON IN ITALY. 

Carlino 1 what art thou about, my boy ? 

Often I ask that question, though in vain, 

For we are far apart 5 ah I therefore *tis 
I often ask it; not in such a tone 
As wiser fathers do, who know too well. 

Were we not children, you and I together ? 

Stole we not glances from each other’s eyes? 
Swore we not secrecy in such misdeeds? 
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Well could we trust each other. Tell me then 
Wliat thou art doing. Carving out thy name, 

Or haply mine, upon my favourite scat, 

With the new knife I sent thee over sea? 

Or hast thou broken it, and hid the hilt 
Among the myrtles, starred >rith flowers, behind? 
Or under that high throne whence fifty lilies 
(With sworded tuberoses dense around) 

Lift up their heads at once, not without fear 
That they were looking at thee all the while. 

Docs Cincirillo follow thee about, 

Inverting one swart foot suspensively, 

And wagging his dread jaw at every chirp 
Of bird above him on the olive-branch ? 

Frighten him then away ! ’twas he who slew 
Our pigeons, our white pigeons peacock-tailed, 

That feared not you and me—alas, nor him! 

I flattened his striped sides along my knee, 

And reasoned with him on his bloody mind, 

Till he looked blandly, and half-closed his eyes 
To ponder on my lecture in the shade. 

I doubt his memory much, his heart a little, 

And in some minor matters (may I say it ?) 

Could wish him rather sager. But from thee 
God hold back wisdom yet for many years! 

Whether in early season or in late 

It always comes high-priced. For thy pure breast 

I have no lesson ; it for me has many. 

Come throw it open then ! What sports, what cares 
(Since there are none too young for these) engage 
Thy busy thoughts? Are you again at work, 

Walter and you, with those sly labourers, 

Geppo, Giovanni, Cccco, and Pocta, 

To build more solidly your broken dam 
Among the poplars, whence the nightingale 
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Inquisitively watch’d you all day long ? 

I was not of your council in the scheme, 

Or might have saved you silver without end, 

And sighs too without number. Art thou gone 
Below the mulberry, where that cold pool 
Ui^ed to devise a wanner, and more fit 
For mighty swimmers, swimming three abreast? 

Or art thou panting in this summer noon 
Upon the lowest step before the hall. 

Drawing a slice of watermelon, long 
As Cupid’s bow, athwart thy welted lips 
(Lihc one who plays Pan’s pipe), and letting drop 
The sable seeds from all their separate cells, 

And leaving bays profound and rocks abrupt, 

Redder than coral round Cal>'pso’s cave? 


CCLXXXIIl.—THOUGHTS OP FIESOLE, FROM TORQUAY 

Whatever England’s fields display, 

.The fairest scenes are thine, Torbay I 
Not even Liguria’s sunny shore 
With palm and aloe pleas’d me more. 

Sorrento softer tale may tell, 

Parthenop^ sound louder shell, 

Amalfi, Ocean’s proudest boast. 

Show loftier hills and livelier coast, 

Where Nereids hear the nightly flute, 

And gather fresh such morning fruit 
As hangs within their highth, and shows 
Its golden gleam through glossy boughs. 

But, with thy dark oak-woods behind, 

Here stretch’d gainst the western wnd 
The sails that from the Zuyderzee 
Brought him who left our fathers free. 
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Yet (shame upon me !) I sometimes 
Have sighed awhile for other climes, 

Where, though no mariner, I too 
Whistle<l aloft my little crew 
’Twas now to spar, *twas now to fejice, 
*Twas now to fathom Shakespeare’s senses 
And now to trace the hand divine 
That guided Raffaers faultless line. 

And tlieii \vc wonder who could raise 
The massy walls at which we gaze, 

Where amid songs and village glee 
Soars immemorial Fiesole. 

At last we all in turn declare 
We kno\Y not who the Cyclops were, 

Rut the Pelasgians ! those are true?” 

“ I know as much of them as you/* 

Pooh I nonsense! you may tell us so ; 
Impossible you should not know !’* 

Then plans, to find me out, tliey lay, 

Which will not fail another day. 

England, in all thy scones so fair, 

Thou canst not show what charm'd me there t 


CCl.XXXIV.—ON THE DEATH OF SOUTIIEV. 

Not the last struggles of the sun, 

Precipitated from his golden throne, 

Hold darkling mortals in sublime suspense i 
But the calm exod of a man 
Nearer, though far above, who ran 
The race we run, when Heaven recalls him hence. 

Thus, 0 thou pure of earthly taint! 

TIius, O my Southey ! poet, sage, and saint I 
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Thou, after saddest silence* art removed. 

What voice in anguisli can we raise* 

Or would we ? nce<l we, dare we, praise ? 

God now docs that* the God thy whole heart loved 

CC1.XXXV.—ON THE SAME. 

It was a dream (ah! what is not a dream ?) 

In which I wander’d thro’ a boundless space 
Peopled by those that peopled earth ere while 
But who conducted me t That gentle Power, 
Gentle as Death, Death’s brother. On his tirow 
Some have seen poppies ; and perhaps among 
The many ilowen about his wavy curls 
Poppies there might be; roses I am sure 
I saw, and dimmer amaranths between. 

Lightly 4 thought I leapt across a grave 
Smelling of cool fresh turf, and Sweet it smelt. 

I would, but must not linger; I must on, 

To tell my dream before foi^cl fulness 
Sweeps it away, or breaks or changes it. 

I was among the shades (if shades they were) 

And look’d around me for some friendly hand 
To guide me on my way, and tell me all 
That compass’d me around* I wish’d to find 
One no less firm or ready than the guide 
Of Alighieri, trustier far than he, 

Higher in intellect, more conversant 

With earth and hcavSn and whatso lies between. 

He stood before me—Sonlliey. 

“ Thou art he,” 

Said I, whom I was wishing.” ^ 

“That I know/ 

Replied the genial voice and radiant eye. 

We may be question’d, question we may not; 
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For that might cause to bubble forth again 
Some bitter spring which cross’d the pleasantest 
And shadiest of our paths.’' 

I do not ask/' 

Said I, “about your happiness; I see 
The same serenity as when we walk'd 
Along the downs of Clifton. Fifty years 
Have roll'd beliind us since that summerdide^ 

Nor thirty fewer since along the lake 
Of Lario, to Bellaggio villa-crownM, 

Through the crisp waves I urged my sideling bark, 

Amid sweet salutation olT the shore 

From lordly Milan's proudly courteous dames.” 

‘ Landor! I well remember it/’ said he, 

“ I liad just lost my first-born only boy, 

And then the heart is tender; lightest things 
Sink into it, and dwell there evermore.” 

The words were not yet spoken when the air 
Blew balmier; and around the parent’s neck 
An angel threw his amis : it was that son. 

‘ Father ! I felt you wish'd me,” said the boy, 

“ Behold me here T* 

Gentle the sire's embrace, 
Gentle his tone. ‘^See here your father’s friend I" 
He gazed into my face, then meekly said, 

“ He whom my father loves hath his reward 
On earth ; a richer one awaits him here.” 

CCLXXXVI.—^TO THE REV. CUTHBBRT SOUTHEY. 

Cuthbert t whose father first in all our land 
Sale in calm judgment on poetic peer, 

Whom liatrcd never, friendship seldom, warp’d. 
Again I read his page and hear his voice; 

I heard it ere I knew it, ere I saw 
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Who utter’d it, each then to each unknown. 

Twelve years had past when upon Avon's cliff, 

Hard by his birth-place, first our hands were join’d ; 
After three more he visited my home. 

Along Llanlhony’s ruin’d aisles we walk’d 
And woods then pathless, over verdant hill 
And ruddy mountain, and aside the stream 
Of sparkling Hondy. Just at close of day 
There by the comet’s light wc saw the fox 
Rush from the alders, nor relax in speed 
Until he trod the pathway of his sires 
Under the hoary crag of Comioy. 

Then both were happy. 

War hail paused : the Ixiire 
Invited me ; again burst forth fierce War. 

I minded not his fury : there I staid. 

Sole of my countrymen, and foes abstain’d 
(Though sore and bleeding) from my house alone. 
But female fear impcil’d me past the Alps, 

Where, loveliest of all lakes, the Lario sleeps 
Under the walls of Como. 

There he caine 

Again to see me ; there again our walks 
We recommenced—leas pleasant than before. 

Grief had swept over him ; days darken'd round : 
Uellagio» Valintcivi, smiled In vain, 

And Monte Rosa from Helvetia far 
Advanced to meet us, mild in majesty 
Above the glittering crests of giant sons 
Station'd around—in vain too ! all in vain ! 

Perhaps the hour may come when others, taught 
By him to read, may read my page aright 
And find .what lies within it; lime enough 
Is there before us in the world of thought 
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The favour I may need I scorn to ask. 

Wliat sovran is there able to reprieve, 

How then to grant, the life of the condemn'd 
Hy Justice, where the Muses lake their seal ? 

Never was I impatient to receive 

What any man could give me : when a friend 

Gave me my due, I took it, and no more— 

Serenely glad because that friend was pleased. 

I seek not many, many seek not me. 

If Uierc are few now seated at my board, 

I pull no children’s hair because they munch 
Gill gingerbread, tlie figured and the sweet, 

Or wallow in the innocence of whey ; 

Give wild-boar, llie buck’s broad Iiauncli give wf, 

And wine that lime lias mellow’d, even as time 
Mellows the warrior hermit in his cell. 


CCI.XXXVir.—TO TUB WEMORV OP JULIUS HARE. 

Julius ! how many hours have wc 
Together spent with sages old ! 

In wisdom none surpassing thee, 

In Truth’s bright armour none more hold. 

By friends around thy couch in death 
My name from those pure lips was heard. 

O Tame ! how feebler all thy breath 
Than virtue’s one expiring word ! 

ccr.xxxvni. _to the memory of lady ulrssington, 

Again, perhaps and only once again, 

I turn my steps to London. Few the scones 
And few llie friends that there delighted me 
Will now delight me : some indeed remain, 

Though changed in features—friend and scene— 
both changed! 
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I shall not watch iny lilac hurst her bud 
In tliat wide garden, that pure fount of air, 

Where, risen ere the morns are warm and bright, 

And stepping forth in very scant attire, 

Timidly, as became her in such garb, 

She hasten’d prompt to call up slumbering Spring. 

Wliite and dim-purple breathed my favourite pair 
Under thy terrace, hospitable heart. 

Whom twenty summers more and more endear'd ; 

Part on the Amo, part where every clime 
Sent its most graceful sons to kiss tliy hand. 

To make the humble proud, the proud suhmiss, 

Wiser the wisest, and the brave more brave, 

Never, ah never now, shall we alight 

Where the man-queen* was bom, or higher up— 

The nobler region of a nobler soul— 

Where breathed his last the more than kingly man.* 

Thou sleepest, not foi^otten, nor unmoiim'd, 

Beneath the chestnut shade by Saint Germain; 
Meanwhile I wait the hour of my repose, 

Not under Italy's serencr sky, 

Where Fiesole beheld me from above 
Devising how my head most pleasantly 
Might rest ere long, and how mtb such intent 
I smooth’d a platform for my villagers, 

(Though stood against me stubborn stony knoll 
With cross-grain’d olives long confederate) 

And brought together slender cypresses 
And bridal myrtles, peering up between, 

And bade the modest violet bear her part. 

Dance, youths and maidens! though around my grave 
Ye dance not, as I wish t bloom myrtles I bend 
Protecting arms about them, cypresses 1 
1 must not come among you; fare ye avell I 

t EIlzabetL—* The Protector.—W. S. L 
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CCLXXXIX.—AN APOLOGUE ON BYRON, l822. 

Frcm (tu Convtrsation c/ Bishcfi Bur tut and lium/>hry 
liarxicaitU^ Uyrcnissha*i<r*iHd/i9rtk uttd<rth(<karacUr 
of Mr» George Nelly, and Southey undor tluit of Milton. 

BunuL Who would have imagined that the youth who 
was carried to his long home the other day, I mean my 
lyord Rochester’s reputed child, Mr. George Nelly, was 
for several seasons a great poet ? Yet I remember the 
time when he was so famous an one, that he ran after Mr. 
Milton up Snow-hill, as the old gentleman was leaning on 
his daughter s arm from the Poultry, and, treading down 
the heel of his shoe, called him a rogue and a liar ; while 
another poet sprang out from a grocer’s shop, clapping 
Iiis hands, and crying, ‘^Bravely done I by Beelzebub ! the 
young cock spurs llie blind buzzard gallantly I” On some 
neighbour representing to Mr. George the respectable 
character of Mr. Milton, and the probability that at some 
future lime he might be considered as among our geniuses, 
and such as would reflect a certain portion of credit on 
lus ward, and asking him withal why he appeared to him 
a rogue and liar, he replied : “ I have proofs known to 
few ; I possess a sort of drama by him, entitled Ccmtis^ 
which was composed for the entertainment of Lord Pem¬ 
broke, who held an appointment under the king, and this 
very John has since changed sides, and written in defence 
of the Commonwealth. ” 

Mr George began with satirising his father’s friends, 
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and confounding tlie belief part of them wilh all the 
hirelings and nuisances of the age, wilh all ihe scavengers 
of lust and all the link-boys of literalure ; wilh Newgale 
solicitors, the patrons of adulterers and forgers, who, in 
the long vacation, turn a penny by puffing a ballad, and 
are promised a shilling in silver, for their own benefit, on 
crying down a religious tract. He soon became recon¬ 
ciled to the latter, and they raised him upon their sliouldcre 
above the heads of the wittiest and tlie wisest. This 
served a whole winter. Afterwards, whenever he wrote a 
bad poem, he supported his anking fame by some signal 
act of profligacy, an elegy by a seduction, an heroic by an 
adultery, a tragedy by a divorce. On the remark of a 
learned man, that irregularity is no indication of genius, 
he began to lose ground rapidly, when on a sudden he 
cried out at the Haymarket, "There is no God I" It was 
then surmised more generally and more gravely that there 
was something in him, and he stood upon his legs almost 
to the last "Say what you will," once whispered a 
friend of mine, "there are things in him as strong as 
poison, and as original as sin." • • • 

At last he is removed from among the living: let us 
hope the best; to wit, that the mercies which have begun 
with man's forgetfulness will be crowned with God's for¬ 
giveness. 


eexe—NOTE TO THE ABOVE, 1824. 

Little did I imagine that the extraordinary man, the 
worst parts of whose character are represented here, 
should indeed have been carried to the tomb so imma- 
turely. If, before the dialogue was printed, he had per¬ 
formed those services to Greece which will render his 
name illustrious to eternity, those by which he merited 
such funereal honours as, in the parsimony of praise, 
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knovvinjj its value in rc|>u)>tics, she hardly would have 
decreed to the most desening of her heroes, if, I repeat 
it, he had performed lliose services, the performance of 
which 1 envy him from my soul, and as much as any 
other does the gifts of heaven he threw away so carelessly, 
never would I, from wliatevcr provocation, have written 
a syllahle against him. I had avoided him ; I had 
slighted him ; he knew it: he did not love me; he could 
not. While he spoke or wrote against me, I said nothing 
in print or conversation : the taciturnity of pride gave 
way to other feelings, when my friends, men so much 
belter, and (let the sincerity of the expression be ques* 
lioned by those who are unacquainted with us) so much 
dearer, so much oftener in my thoughts, were assailed by 
him too inteinperately. 

Ixt any man who has been unfair or injurious to me, 
show that he has been so to me only, and I offer him my 
liand at once, with more than mere forgiveness. 

Alxs ! my writings are not upon slate : no finger, not 
of Time himself, who dips it in the clouds of years and in 
the storm and tempest, can efface the written. I>ct me 
be called what I may—I confess it, I am more inconsisl* 
ent than he was. I do not talk of weeping or bewailing 
or lamenting, for I hate false words, and seek with care, 
difliculty, and moroscnc.ss, those that fit the thing—why 
then should I dissemble that, if I have shed no tears, 
they are at this moment in my eyes ! O that I could 
have clasped his hand before be died ! only to make him 
more enamoured of his ov/ii virtues, and to keep him with 
them always! 

A word to those who talk of inconsistency. There is 
as much of it in him who stands while another moves, as 
in him who moves while another elands. To condemn 
what is evil, and to commend what is good, is consistent: 
to retract an error, to soften an asperity, to speak all the 
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good we c.nn, after worse ill than wc would, is that and 
more. If I must understand the word inconsistency as 
many do. I wisli I may be inconsistent with all my 
enemies. 1 will take especial care that my inconsistency 
never makes me a worse man or a richer. 


ccxci. 

Landor. I do not assert lh.at iny grief remains for days, 
or even hours together, violent or unreniitted, although 
it has done so once or twice : but seldom have I thought 
of a friend or companion, be it at the distance of thirty 
or forty years, that the thought is not as intense and 
painful, and of as long a visitation, .as it was at first. 
Even those with whom I have not lived, and whom indeed 
I have never seen, affect me by sympathy, as thougli I had 
known them intimately, and I hold with lliem in my w.alks 
many imaginary conversations. If anything could engage 
me to visit Rome, to endure the sight of her scarred and 
awful ruins, telling their grave stories uj)on the ground 
in the midst of eunuchs and fiddlers; if I could let charnel- 
houses and opera-houses, consuls and popes, tribunes and 
cardinals, orators and preachers, clash in my mind, it 
would be that I might afterwards spend an hour in soli¬ 
tude where the pyramid of Ceslius points to the bones 
of Keats and Shelley. Nothing so attracts my heart as 
ruins in deserts, or so repels it as ruins in the circle of 
fashion. What is so shocking as the hard verity of Death 
swept by the rustling masquerade of Life! and does not 
Mortality of herself teach us how little we are, without 
placing us amidst the trivialities of patchwork pomp, 
where Virgil led the gods to found an empire, where 
Cicero saved and Carsar shook the world 1 

z 
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CCXCIl.—SHELLRV. 

Landor. me return to Shelley. Innocent and 
careless as a boy, he possessed all the delicate feelings of 
a gentleman, all Uie discrimination of a scholar, and 
united, in just degrees, the ardour of the poet with the 
patience and forbearance of the philosopher. His gener¬ 
osity and charity went far beyond those of any man (1 
believe) at present in existence. He was never known to 
speak evU of an enemy, unless that enemy had done 
some grievous injustice to another: and he divided bis 
income of only one thousand pounds, with the fallen and 
afflicted. 

This is the man against whom such clamours have been 
raised by the religious <t la modi, and by those who live 
and lap under their Ubles: thU is the man whom, from 
one false story about his former wife, I had refused to 
visit at Pisa. I blush in anguish at my prejudice and 
injustice, and ought hardly to feel it as a blessing or a 
consolation, that I regret him less than I should have 
done if I had known him |)ersonally. As to what remains 
of him now life is over, he occupies the third place among 
our poets of the present age-no humble station-for no 
other age since that of Sophocles has produced on the 
whole earth so many of such merits—and is incomparably 
the most elegant, graceful, and harmonious of the prose- 

writers* 


ccxcni.—SOUTHEY. 

Interest is always excited by him, enthusiasm not 
always. If his elegant prose and harmonious verse are 
insufficient to excite it, turn to his virtues, to his manlin^ 
in defence of tnith, to the ardour and constancy of his 
friendships, to his disinteresteilness, to his generosity, to 
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his rejection of title and office, and consequently of wealth 
and influence. He has laboured to raise up merit in 
whatever path of literature he found it; and poetry in 
particular has never had so intelligent, so impartial, and 
so merciful a judge. 

CCXCIV.-*--A CONFESSION OF JEALOUSY. 

Jealous, I otvn it, I was once, 

That wickedness 1 here renounce. 

I tried at wit, it would not do ; 

At tenderness, that fail’d me too; 

Before me on each path there stood 
The witty and the tender Hood. 

CCXCV.—ROBERT BROWNING. 

Tliere is delight in singing, though none hear 
Ueside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the prais'd far off him, far above. 
Shakspeare is not our poet, but the world’s. 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning I Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No roan hath walk’d along our roads \vitb step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discoune. But warmer climes 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: the breeic 
Of Alpine highths thou playest with, home on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalh, where 
The Siren wmts thee, singing song for song. 


CCXCVI.—MACAUUY. 

The dreamy rhymer’s measured snore 
Falls heavy on our ears no more 5 
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And by long strides are left behind 
The dear delights of woinan>kind, 

Who win llieir battles like their loves, 

In satin waistcoats and kid gloves, 

And have achieved the crowning work 
When they have trussed and skewer’d a Turk, 
Another conies with stouter tread, 

And stalks among the statelier dead. 

He rushes on, and hails by turns 
lliyli-cresled Scott, broad-breasted Bums, 

And shows the British youth, who ne'er 
Will lag behind, what Romans were, 

When all the Tuscans and their Lars 
Shouted, and shook the towers of Mars. « 

ccxcvn.— CHARLES DICKENS. 

Doitcathn of fmagtfMry C0nx*€rtfttion />/ Crc<ki ana 
Rvmaniy tSs^» 

Friends as we are, have long been, and ever shall be, I 
doubt whether I should have prefaced these pages with 
your name were it not to register my judgment that, in 
breaking up and cultivating the unreclaimed wastes of 
Humanity, no labours have been so strenuous, so con¬ 
tinuous, or half so successful, as yours. While the world 
admires in you an unlimited knowledge of mankind, deep 
thought, vivid imagination, and bursts of eloquence from 
unclouded heights, no less am I delighted when I see you 
at the schoolroom you have liberated from cruelty, and 
at the cottage you have purified from disease. 

CCXCVm.—I.ITERARY ENMITIES. 

I regret all enmities in the literary world, and particu* 
larly when they are exercised against the ornaments and 
glories of our country, against a Wordsworth and a 
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Southey. It hfts been my fortune to love in general 
those men most who have thought most differently from 
me, on subjects wherein others pardon no discordance. 

I think I have no more right to be angry with a man, 
whose reason has followed up a process different from 
what mine has, and is satisfied with the result, than with 
one who has gone to Venice while I am at Siena, and 
who writes to me that he hkes the place, and that, although 
he said once he should settle elsewhere, he shall reside in 
that city. My political opinions are my only ones, beyond 
square demonstration, that I am certain will never change. 
If my muscles have hardened in them and are fit for no 
other, I have not on this account the right or inclination 
to consider a friend untrue or insincere, who declares that 
he sees more of practical good in an opposite quarter, 
to that where we agreed to hx the speculative ; and that 
he abandons the dim, astounding majesty of mountain 
scenery, for the refreshing greenness and easy paths of 
the plain. I have walked always where I must breathe 
hard, and where such breathing was my luxury: I now 
sit somewhat stiller and have fewer aspirations, but I 
inhale the same atmosphere yet. 


ccxctx 

Ijindor, From my earliest days 1 have avoided society 
as much as I could decorously, for I received more 
pleasure in the cultivation and improvement of my own 
thoughts limn in walking up and dowm among the 
thoughts of others. Yet, as you know, I never*" have 
avoided the intercourse of men distinguished by virtue 
and genius; of genius, because it wanned and invigorated 
me by my trying to keep pace with it; of virtue, that if 
I had any of my own it might be called forth by such 
vicinity. Among all men elevated in station who have 
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made a noise in the world (admirable old expression !) 
I never saw any in whose presence I fell inferiority, 
excepting Kosciusko. But how many in the lower paths 
of life have exerted both virtues and abilities which I 
never exerted, and never possessed ! what strength and 
courage and perseverance in some, in others what endur* 
ance and forbearance ! At the very moment when most, 
beside yourself, cAtching up half my words, would call 
and employ against me in its ordinary signification what 
ought to convey the most honorific, the term s<lfsuffuiemy, 
I bow my head before the humble, with greatly more than 
their humiliation. You arc better-tempered than I am 
and readier to converse. There are half-hours when, 
although in good humour and in good spirits, I would 
not be disturbed by the necessity of talking, to be the 
possessor of all the rich marshes we see yonder. In*this 
interval there is neither storm nor sunshine of the mind, 
but calm and (as the farmer would call it) pewing 
weather, in which the blades of thought spring up and 
dilate insensibly. Whatever I do, I must do in the open 
air, or in the silence of night: either is sufficient: but I 
prefer the hours of exercise, or, what is next to exercise, 
of field-repose. 

cca 

I know not whether T am proud, 

But this I know, I hate the crowd : 

Therefore pray let me disengage 
My verses from the motley page, 

Where others far more sure to please 
Pour out their choral song with case. 

And yet perhaps, if some should lire 
With too much froth or too much fire, 

There is an ear that may incline 
Even to words so dull as mine. 
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CCCI. 

The chrysolites and rubies Bacchus brings 
To crown the feast where swells the broad-vein'd brow, 
Where maidens blush at what the minstrel sings, 

They who have coveted may covet now. 

Bring me, in cool alcove, the grape uncnish'd, 

The peach of pulpy cheek and down mature. 

Where every voice (but bird’s or child's) is hush'd, 

And every thought, like the brook nigh, runs pure. 


CCCII.—THE GENIUS OF GREECE. 

Why do I praise a peach 
Not on my wall, no, nor within my reach? 

Because I see the bloom 
And scent the fragrance many steps from home. 

Permit me still to praise 
The higher genius of departed days. 

Some are there yet who, nui^ 

In the same clime, are vigorous as the first, 
And never waste their hours 
(Ardent for action) among meadow flowers. 

Greece with calm eyes I see, 

Her pure white marbles have not blinded me, 
But breathe on me the love 
Of earthly things as bright as things above} 
There is (where is there not?) 

In her Diir regions many a desert spot; 

Neither is Dirci dear. 

Nor is Ilissus fiUl throughout the year. 
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CCCUL—ON HIS OWN AGAMEMNON AND IPIIIGENBIA 

From eve to mom, from mom to parting night, 
Father and daughter stood before my sight. 

I felt the looks they gave, the words they said, 

And recond acted each serener shade. 

Ever shall these to me be welhspenl days, 

Sweet fell the tears upon them, sweet the praise. 

Far from the footstool of the tragic throne, 

Lam tragedian in this scene alone. 

ecCIV.—THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DRY STICKS** TO 

HIS READERS. 

Among the Dry Stubs many are so slender that they 
seem to have been cut after a few years* growth ; others 
arc knottier and more gnarled than are usually carried 
to market, but give out greater heat and burn longer. 
Among the varieties may be found a few fragments 
seemingly exotic ; pointed leaves hanging grimly to them, 
very like those of the pine which grew formerly about 
Rome and above Tivoli; laurels of a species uncultivated 
in England ; and pninings which may be taken for olive, 
if wc judge of them by the smoothness of the bark, the 
purity of the flame, and the paucity of the ashes. 

We often find in the clouds, in the mountains, in the 
fire, and in other objects, resemblances of things quite 
diflerent: so it may happen that in some of these Dry 
Sticks the observer, if his mood is contemplative, or, more 
probably, if he is half-dreaming, shall see somewhat to 
rendnd him of poetry. 

ccev. 

La>uior. I have expunged many thoughts for their close 
resemblance to what others had written whose works I 
never saw until after. Rut all thinking men must thiiik, 
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all itnaginalivc men must imagine, many things in com¬ 
mon, although they differ. Some abhor what olhcn 
embrace; but the thought strikes them equally. With 
some an idea is productive, with others it lies inert* I 
have resigned and abandoned many things because I 
unreasonably doubted my legitimate claim to them, and 
many more because I believed I had enough substance 
in the house without them, and that the retention might 
raise a clamour in my courtyard. 

cccvi* 

Lander. It has been my fortune and felicity, from my 
earliest days, to have avoided al! competitions. My tutor 
at Oxford could never persuade me to write a piece of 
lalin poetry for the Prize, earnest as he was that his pupil 
should be a winner at the forthcoming Efuttnia. Poetry 
was always my amusement, prose my study and business. 

I have published 6ve volumes of hnapnary Ccnvtrsa^ 
tiam: cut the worst of them through tlie middle, and 
there will remain in this decimal fraction quite enough to 
satisfy my appetite for fame. I shall dine late; but the 
dining-room will be well lighted, Uic guests few and select. 

CCCVJI. 

I claim no place in the world of letters ; I am alone, 
and will be alone, as long as I live, ind after. 

CCCVIII. 

He who is within two paces of the ninetieth year may 
sit down and make no excuses; he must be unpopular, 
he never tried to be much othenvise; he never contended 
with a contemporary, but w*a1ked alone on the far eastern 
uplands, meditating and remembering. 



ON THE APPROACH OF OLD AGE AND 

DEA TH 


CCCTX.—TO ACE, 

Welcome, old friend ! These many years 
I lave we lived door by door: 

The Fates have laid aside their shears 
Perhaps for some few more. 

I was indocile at an age 
When better boys were taught, 

But thou at length hast made me sag^ 

If I am sage in aught. 

Little I know from other men, 

Too little they from me, 

But thou hast pointed well the pen 
That writes these lines to thee. 

Thanks for expelling Fear and Hope. 

One vile, the other vain ; 

One’s scourge, the other’s telescope 
I shall not see again ; 

Rather what lies before my feet 
My notice shall engage. 

He who hath braved Youth's dizzy heal 
Dreads not the frost of Age. 
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CCCX* 

Is it not better at an early hour 

In its calm cell to rest the weary head, 

While birds are singing and while blooms the bower, 
Than sit the fire out and go starved to bed? 

CeeXK—TO A PAINTER. 

Conceal not Time’s misdeeds, but on my brow 
Retrace his mark: 

Let the retiring hair be silvery now 
That once was dark : 

Eyes that reflected images too bright 
Let clouds o'ercast, 

And from the tablet be abolish’d quite 
The cheerful past 

Yet care's deep lines should one from waken'd mirth 
Steal softly o'er, 

Perhaps on me the fairest of the earth 
May glance once more. 

CCCXII. 

Give me the eyes that look on mine, 

And, when they see them dimly shine, 

Are moister than they were. 

Give me the eyes that fain would find 
Some relies of a youthful mind 
Amid the wrecks of care. 

Give me the eyes that catch at last 
A few faint glimpses of the past, 

And, like the arkite dove, 

Bring back a longdost oUve-bough» 

And can discover even now 
A heart that once could love. 
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CCCXIIL 

To his young Rose an old man said, 
'‘You will be sweet when I am dead: 
Where skies are briglUest we shall meet. 
And there will you be yet more sweet* 
Leaving your wingid company 
To waste an idle thought on me. *' 


ceexiv.—THE THRER ROSES. 

When the buds began to burst, 

IvOng ago, with Rose the first 
I was walking; joyous then 
Far above all other men, 

Till before us up there stood 
Briionferry^s oaken wood, 

Whispering Happy as thou art^ 
Happinas and thou must part.*^ 

Many summers have gone by 
Since a second Rose and I 
(Rose from that same stem) have told 
This and other talcs of old» 

She upon her wedding day 
Carried home my tenderest lay; 

From her lap I now have heard 
Gleeful, chirping, Rose the Third* 

Not for her lliis hand of mine 
Rhyme with nuptial wreath shall twine; 
Cold and torpid it must lie, 

M ute the tongue, and closed the eye. 

\ . 
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CCCXV. 


Various the roads of life ; in one 
All terminate, one lonely way. 
We go; and •• Is he gone ?” 

Is all our best friends say. 


CCCXV 1. 



The day returns, my natal day, 

Dome on the storm and pate with snow 
And seems to ask me why 1 stay, 

Stricken by Time an<l bowed by Woe. 


fC^ 


Many were once the friends who came 
To wish me joy; and there are some 
Who wish it now; but not the same; 

They are whence friend can never come; 




Nor are they you my love watch’d o'er 
Cradled in innocence and sleep; 

You smile into my eyes no more, 

Nor see the bitter tears they weep. 




X 


CCCXVIl,—ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAYS 




was worth my strife, / 
to Nature, Art; 


I strove with none, for none 
Nature I loved, and next 
I wanned both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and 1 am ready to depart. 




ceexviu.— ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. V 


To my nitith decade I have totterid on, 

And no soft arm bends now my steps to steady; 
Slie, who once led me where she would, is gone, 

So when he calls me, Death shall find me ready.i 
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CCCXIX.—MEMORY. 

The Mother of the Muses, we are taught, 

Is Memory : she has left me; they remain, 

And shake my shoulder, ui^ing me to sing 
About the summer days, my loves of old. 

Alas! alas! is all I can reply. 

Memory has left with me that name alone, 

1 larmonious name, which other bards may sing, 

But her bright image in my darkest hour 
Comes back, in vain comes back, caird or uncalled 
Forgotten are the names of visitors 
Ready to press my hand but yesterday; 

Forgotten are the names of earlier friends 
Wliose genial converse and glad countenance 
Are fresh as ever to mine ear and eye ; 

To these, when I have written and besought 
Remembrance of me, the word Dsar alone 
Hangs on the upper verge, and waits in vain. 

A blessing wert thou, O oblivion, 

If thy stream carried only weeds away, 

But vernal and autumnal flowers alike 
It hurries down to wither on the strand. 

ceexx. 

Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my car : 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear. 
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NOTES. 


1 'hk follrtsvjni; TaUc i> inlcnck^l lo show the chrotiologicAl relations 
uf I^.indor to some of lu> co]ilciiii>oraric\ willi ihc dates of tlic chief 
e vents in his life, atnJ of the pnhllcntion of his pnneipaJ works. TIjc 
titles of these are printed in italics. 


A.l>. 

1770 

*77i 

177? 

>774 

*775 

*777 

177 S 

17^0 

1784 

1785 
1788 

1700 

J 791 

*7'7« 

*793 

*7V4 

*7^5 


1796 

i7'77 

I7y8 

*799 

1800 


t8<ii 

iSoe 


1805 


1804 

1805 
i$o6 

*807 


I'T. 


3 

5 

9 

10 

13 

*5 

iC 

*7 

18 

*9 

30 


31 

33 

23 

24 

25 

36 

27 

38 


59 

30 

3* 


[Chatterton died. Wordsworth bom.] 

(Ciray died. Scott bont.j 
(Coleridge Inim.] 

[CiolUsiiiitli died. Southey born.] 

Horn at \V.ir>vkk, Jaii. 30. (Charles Lamb born.) 
[Thom. IS Camplwll and Henry Hal lam born.) 

(Harlitt born.) 

Coes to school at Knowle. 

[Johnson died. Leigh Hunt born.] 

tioes to school at Rugby. (Dc Qnlncey l>orn.) 

[Jlyrun born.) 

Kemoved from Rugby. 

Heddent at Ashbourne, under L)r. Langley. 

Ashbourne. ISliclIcv bom ] 

Enters at Trinity College, Oxford. 

Rusticated ; leaves Osford; goes to Lond«oi. 

London: aAerw.irds Teidiy,— V'/i^ Pctuis f/ 

Srtva/;c i.ntuhr: London, Cadell and Davio. A 
^toral EfUtUi raficKt/uUy tioiUatai tc Earl 
Sianiwf’ti London, Cadell and Davies. [Keats bom 
Carl vie born.] 

South Wale^, Warsvick. (Hums died.) 

South Wales, Warwick. |lk W, Pr<Klcr born.] 

South Wales.— a Pctnit in ict'tn hooki: London, 
Kivingtons. 

Hath ; London ; Brig hi on. |Hood bom ] 

Hath, etc. (Covvpcr died. M.naul.iy lKjni.]-^/Vmx 
/ran/ tfu Arakc <tud Peniam Warwick, Sharpe: 
and London, Riving tons. 

H.iih, etc. 

Bath, etc. ; visit tr> R.aris during peace of Amiens.— 
Poitry hy Uu Author 0/ Cfhir: London, Riving* 
tons. 

Hath, etc. - Cebir'. a Pcem, in rrtY« books* Py H 
Snvugc Land or. Second Edition : C)xford, S la tier 
and M unda y. — Cebirius: PiHma. Scripsit Savaip us 
Landor: Oxford, Slaltcrand Munday. 

H.ith, etc. 

Hath, etc. Candor’s father dies. 

Bath, etc— Simonidea: Hath, Mcylcr: and London, 
Robinson. 

Hath, etc. (projects and abandons purchase of on estate 
at Loweswater). 
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A 1 ). 

-tT. 

tSoS 

33 

1809 

34 

1810 

35 

]8ti 

, 

181Z 

37 

tdi^ 

38 

1814 

30 

1815 


i$i6 

41 

1817 

42 

iSiS 

43 

1819 

44 

i8eo 

45 

tSzi 

4 ^ 

>832 

47 

.1823 

48 

1834 

49 

1835 

50 

1826 

5 « 

1827 

52 

1826 

53 

1829 

S4 

1830 

SS 

3831 

5 ^ 

• 



clc. Pllrch^^^cs Uamhony AW>cy, 
shirc; makc:^ the acquimtancc of S<Mithcy; 
as a volunteer to join the insurgent army m Spain 
{Aujju^l-Oclobcr). ll-ord Houghton born,) 

IJanthoTiy, Path.— Thrft LflUrs^ ivritUn in S/^titt, 
to D, h'rftn<isco Riguetmi^ (ommautiiH^ thf I'hint 
Division of tht Caltkian army |A. 'I'cnnyson, Eliz. 
Barrett. W. E. Gladstone. Ch. Dar>«m, born.) 

Llauthony. Hath. 

L lanthon y, Bath. Marries J ulia Thuilli er. [I'h ack era y 
l>om<] 

Llanihony. Bath.—; a Tra^f<iv: I^ndon, 
Murray .—on Metmirs 0 /Mr. Fox: 
London: Murray. (Dkkens. K. Browning, J. For* 
ster, bom.) 

Danthony. Bath. 

Leaves Llauthony {Mav); goes to Jersey; thence, 
having left Mr^ Lanuor in anger, to Tours, makes 
the acquaintance of Francis Hare. 

Tours ; rejoined by Mrs. Lindor; Como .—noiut 
^uinque lUroum atqut Hcroidum, tU.: Oxford. 

Como. 

Como. Eldest son, Arnold Sav.age. bom, 

Como; (fcnoa. Villa P.allavicini. 

Pisa: part of summer at Pistoia. 

Pisa,—AZy/AVi Horoka df<eM^ (U.^fariitn jam prime 
partmiUrumato. Urtiotdit ^arvagius Lander: JNsa. 

Pisa: thence to Florence.— ossrrr'axioni, <A‘., 
di Walter Sava re Landor^ renti/uomo inr/ese i 
Naples. (Keatsdied.) 

Florence: Pala/zo Medici. [Shelley died,] 

Florence; Palazzo Medici. 

Florence ; Palazzo Medici .—17 Cotix-ersations 
of L itera ry M<n and Statesmen . By ) Valte r Sa va^e 
Landor, Fsq., vols. t. and il.: London. Taylor and 
Hessey. (Byron died.) 

Florence; Pal.ntzo Medici. 

Florence; Palazzo Medici and Villa Castigtionc.—/w 
a^ciMfy Conversations, ete.^ voU i. and ii., second 
edition; London. Colburn. 

Florence ; Villa Castiglione; makes the acquaint.inee 
of Lord and Lady Dlcssington, and accompanies them 
on a trip lo Naples. Makes the acquaintance of Mr. 
Joseph Ablett of IJanbedr. 

Florence j V ilia Cast icUone. — Imaffina ry Coftversa • 
Hons, etc., yol ili.: Condon, C«>lbum. 

Picnic \ Cherardesca (purchxs^ by help of 
Mr. Ablcuk LandoFs mother dies. Madame de 
Molandd, formerly Mrs. Swift, the lanthe of LandoFs 
wriy poetr^s comes lo Florence with her children.— 

a ina^ Conversations, etc., voU. iv. and v. 
sn, Duncan. 

Flesole: \ 5 ila Gherardesca. (Hazllu died.] 

I ricsole; VdaGherardcsca.—GcA/r, W 

2 A 
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A.r>. 


1832 

57 

1833 

58 


59 

1835 

60 

i8j6 

6 t 

1837 

62 

1838 


1839 

64 

1840 

^5 

1841 


1849 

O7 

1813 

68 

1844 

69 

184s 

70 

1846 

7 * 

1847 

4 

72 

1848 

73 

1849 

74 


othfr Ptyfms By WalUr Savage Latuior^ Esq. • 
L^mdon, Mo\an. 

Ficsolc : Villa Ghvrardesca ; wilh a summer and autumn 
trip to England, returning in company with Julius 
Hare and Dr. Worsicy by Innsbruck and Venice. 
(Scott died.) 

FicNolc : Villa Ghcrardesca. 

Ficsolc; \ML'i (ihcrardcsca.— an^ Exanttna^ 
(ton qf William Shakesftar<^ tU.: London, Saun¬ 
ders and Olley. [Coleridge died. Charles Lamb 
died.) 

Fiesole r BatLs of Lucca and England (leaving at FIcsole 
his wife, with whom he had quarrelled and his 
children). 

Clifton; Wales; London; C<tmany. ^ Ferules ana 
As^asia^ by WalUr Savage Landc^^ Esq.: a vols.: 
London, Saunders and Otiey.— 7 '/ie Letters 0/ a 
Conservative, by Walter Savage Laneior: London, 
Saunders and Otiey. 

Wales ; London ; Devonshire; The J^entameron 

anti Pentulogia i I^ondon, Saunders and Oticy.— 
A Satire on Satiruts, and Admonition ioDetraelors: 
London, Saunders and Otiey. 

‘Andrea of If angary, and Cm^anni of ffa files, 
hr Walter Savage Landort London, Bentley. 

Batn. (Francis Hare died.J 

Bath ; visit to Paris.—/"ra Rufierl: London, Saunders 
.and Otiey. 

Il.tih. 

Bath. (Southey died.) 

Bath. (Campbell died.) 

Jlath. [Hood died.] , 

Bath .—Works 0/ Waiter Savage Landor; a vols.: 
Undon. Moxon. (Vol. i. contains all the previously 
(lubUshed Imaginary CoKversati:tns, with addiitons 
and corrections: vol ii., a new scries of Imaginary 
Conversations, together with The ExamtnaUon oj 
Shakesfiea re, Pericles and v I sfiasia, The Pen ta menm, 
the poems previously published in the volume of 
i8tr, besides a number of new poems, including the 
llclUnks. This edition, prepared with the help ol 
Mr. John Forster and Archdeacon Haro, w^s until 
1876 the sole and standard collected edition ol 
Landor s writings in prose and verse together.) 

Bath.- / he lleUenia 0/ Walter Sen^ge Landor. t m 
larged and comfiUted: Ix>ndon, Moxon, — 
ei InsertMiones nsrois auxit Savagius LanOor. 
London, Nioxon. , , • 

Bath.- The Italicsf/WalUr Savage Landor. 1 ^"°°'''. 
RcyncH and Weiglit. - hnapnary Com-t^oMneJ 
King Carh-Alberto and the Duehese lielgoioito. 
London, Loiiijir.aus, 1848. IJ- Ablett died-J 

Bath. 
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A.D. 

/CT.I 

18^0 

75 

1851 

76 

|8$2 

77 

*853 

78 

*85* 

79 

iBss 

80 

1856 

81 

1857 

83 

1858 

83 

» 

1859 

84 

i860 

8s 

1861 

86 

1863 

87 

1863 

88 

1864 

89 


Rath. iLidy Ulc«iiipton died. Wordj.wmth died.] 

Bath.—/V^OS iiritisk <tn*i h'oui^tu l*y Wniter 
Snvagt Landor: Loudon, Chapniati and Hall. 
(Madame dc Molandv died.] 

Rath. I j r> 

Imnf^Hary Cotivtrtnihm of Creel's and Ro' 
manstby Walter Savage Leindari lajudon, Moxon. 
—The Last Fruit off an old Tree^ by Waiter Savase 
Landor: London, Moxon. 

Bath.— of an American, mainly on R ussia and 
Revolution. Edited br Waller Savage Landori 
London, Chapman and Hall. 

Bath. (J ulius Haro died.) 

Bath.— and Oetaviux', Scenes ferr the Study. 
^ Walter Savage Landor: London, Bradbury and 
Evans .—from W. S, Landor to R. W 
Emerson ; Balh, Williams. 

Bath (quaneU and scandals). 

Bath: Ceno.a: Dry Sticks^ fagoted hy Waller 

Savage Landor: Edinburgh, Nichul. Lawsuit ton* 
sequent on this pubUc.ation ; trial at Bristol. Landi>r, 
having in the mcaowhiJc left England, is condemned, 

C0$t5 4t000. 

Ficsole: Siena: Florence. Having found life >vith 
his family at the Villa Gherardc^ca insupportable, he 
settles in lodgings in Uie Via Nunziatina.—/Vic lleL 
ienies of Walter Savage Landor^ tie. Ncut edition^ 
enlarged: Edinburgh, Nichol. (Leigh Hunt died 
Dc Quincey died. Macaulay died.] 

Florence: Via Nunziaiina. 

Florence: Via Nunziatina. 

Florence; Via Nunziatina. 

Florence: Via Nunziatinx—/fewV Idyls, with atL 
dittonal Poems. By Walter Saxktge Landor. 
(Thackeray died.) 

Florence; Via Nunziatina. Dies September 17. 


A final collected and corrected (though not, strictly speaking, 
complete) edition of Landor's writings was prepared by For>ter 
after his death, and published in 1876 unth a second edition of the 
Life by Forster prefixed {The Works and Life of Walter Sax'agt 
Landor, 8 vols. London: Chaoman and Hall 187b). This edition 
has, by nermission of the publishers, been followed in our text, 
except wWre the reverse is expressly stated. 1 have adopt^, how¬ 
ever, certain formal deviations from it in orthography ana punciua* 
tiMi: these consist chiefly in spelling walked,^ or In verse * Valk'd,** 
for Landor's ** walkt,** and so on in all similar coses (see Prcf^ace and 
Selections, no. eexHx.). and in the substitution of the more familiar 
si^ — for the less familiar sign . . used by Landor as its eaui* 
vment. Other departures from the text of 1876 are specilied when 
they occur. 
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NOTES. 


I.-DRAMATIC AND NARRATIVE. 

Ill the notes below, the reference:^ which follow the number of 
each selection are, first, to the place in the series of Landor's works 
where it first appeared ; .and second, to the place where it is to be 
found in the final collected edition of 1S76. 

fyVGE KO. 

3. i. !$Hag. Cctcv ^ V., 1829, p. Q$. Afterwards incorpor.ated 
ill Conver^tionof Epicurus. Leontion, and Ternissa; 
Epicurus reciting the part of Feleus, and Ternissa 
that of Thetis: see Worki^ 1876, ii. p. 228 /T Again, 
as an independent dialogue, but versified: HtiUuics^ 
2d cd., 1859, p. 187: H'^rkSt 1876, vii. p. 504. 

Such an interchange of condolences between the 
hero and goddess on the coining fate of their son, as 
Landor 1 ul» here imagined, is not recorded as liavmg 
found a place in any ancient treatment of the theme. 

5. „ I. 17. After '‘words*’ Is inserted in the later cds., 

" I deposit them In my bosom;** I have preferred 
the original reading of 1829. 

6. I. 9. In the later cds. are omitted the words, “twice 

nine have not yet rolled away,*’ which I have retained 
from cd. 1829, as being csscnti.'i) to the sense. In this 
speech of Thetis, Landur seems to have forgotten, or 
not chosen to remember, that the wedding w^as held 
according to tradition at the cave of Che iron on 
hiount Pclion. w'hence Felcus led his bride, not lo 
the “ h.^lK of Tcth>'s," but to his own palace. 

7. ii. CcHV. Cr, and Rom.^ 1853, p. 3 * 

1876, ii. p. 3. Again, versified, iUiUntci^ 2d cd., 1859, 
p. 16?: Ivorksy 1876, vii. p. 490. 

This intemew' of Achilles and H elen on Mount Ida 
belonged to the early epic traditions of the 'i'roj.'in 
war, and had been related In the lost Ky/»ru%^ of 
JSlasinus (Froclus, Chratomath. Kal raiVo 

Kal <Tvy‘/iyay€if 

atVout is t 6 aCrrb AippoSiry) teal Bins). 
j 2. „ 1 . 8. Landor spells Kalydon, but as he was not consistent 

with himself in these matters (see above, p. 6,1. 32), 
w.avcring, like other scholars, lietwcen the use of the 
Greek con.sonant and its I^tin equivalent. I have 
for the sake of uniformity introduced the latter, both 
here and in II- 32, 33, below. 

j2. „ I. 12. I have omiued from the beginning of this line the 

words, ** Horrible creatures \ boars, I mean.” 

13. ill. HtlUnics^ 1847, p. fix: MVrXr, 187G, viil p. 5 *®* , .. 

The re-capture of Helen by McoeJaus, and his 
averted vcngc.ince, belonged aUo to the early epic 
traditions of Greece. I'hey were related in the 
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PACE NO. 


j;. iv. 


92. 


Lnur Hind Aiid ihc tJir scene ^^y<. 

ficured on one of ihc recorded works of 

Creek art, Oie chest of Cypsclus v. t 80 . 

r^nd is dcpicicd on a miml>cr of exlanl v.a>cv Accord- 
ini' 10 Sicbichoms. the (irccks were alxnU to M<nie 
Helen for her crimes bul at the si^hl of hcT hcauiy 
droppc'd the stones from their iMiida. bee abo 
Arisloplu Lysiitr., 155. 

Introduced In i^tneUs and As/asia, 1836, p. 266: 
H'erks, X876, V. p- 5 » 9 - I-andor rcnrcsenis this 
dialocuc as the work of A spa sin herself, who sends 
n to Ckone at Miletus cxplammg its inolive 
thus '* I imagine Agamemnon to descend from his 
horrible death, and to meet instantly lus daughter. 
Hy the nature of things by the suddenness of the 
event, Iphigcncia can have heard nculimg of her 
mother's double crime, aduU«r>' ainl murder, 

For Latidor’s opinion of the merits ol ilus scene, see 
no. ccciii. He wrote aflcrwanls sp'cr,il 
ether pnclical fragmenu on the same heroic theme. 
IVo of these, the Pfaih cj Clytemne^a and 
the Madnns fi/ OrttUs, were first publi>hcd ni 
the rtniitlopa, appended to the lyntanuron a/ 
Vtirarca and B<K(a<da (1837). 1 ^ 5 ”' 

corporated, together with a third fragment the 
Vrayfr a/OresUs at Ddphi, in subsequent editions 
of /VnVfri and Asfasia (letters ccx.xv.-ccsxix , 
nWks, 1846, il. p. 447 J *876, V. p, S 3 S ft) 1 

three .arc dramatic m form. An independent narra* 
live poem on the sacrifice of Iphigeucia appeared 
first, W'arh, 1846, ii. p. 482, ami in suUcqucnt edi¬ 
tions of the HtlUnics ; il is Included amnne Lord 
Honghton's Selections from Landor in Wards 
Efiglisk rads, tv- p- 479* All of these pieces arc 
fine, but the first, here reprinted, is much the finest; 
the second and third l»cing in my judgment matted 
by an excess of the Landorian abruptness, 1 he 
obvious and just criticism on the present fra^cni is 
that the disclosure, which is prepared for by such 
admirably concciv^ and beautiful approaches, is 
after all never made. The lyrical conclusion, sung 
by the chorus of Argivc warriors, I have ventured 
to omit as not related to the emotions of the father 
and daughter at their re-union. 


V. Works, 1846. ii. p. 193 : W^rks. i87fi{ it. p. 19. 

A First Conversation between the same persons 
appears Works, 1846, ii. p-ps* 1876, ii-p. 8. 

Inis, although full of beauties, I have pxsscd by as 
not needful to the understanding of the Second 
Conversation, of which the excellence is higher and 
more sustained. All details in this Conversation are 
of Landoris invention, beyond the mere tradilion 
that Rhodope and i£sop were fellow-slaves before 
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Rho<fopc was taken by Xanthus to ; see 

Herodotus, li. 135, where also (and in Strabo, 
xvii. 808. and Alhenarus, xm. 596) will be found dis« 
cassed the questions concerning her supposed renl 
name Doric ha, her re la lions with the brother ofSappho, 
and her idcntilicatioD with Nitocris, Queen of Egypt. 

33. vi. I mag. CofiXK, iil, 1828, p, 133 r Ifwiiy 1876, iL p. 309. 

For the facU relating to the death of Marcelliis, see 
Polybius (x. 33, and the doubtful fragment in Suidas 
su6 vc<e *’lfjupo^), but more particularly Appian» 
Hannib.^ 50, and Plutarch, Marc til. ^ 30. Lander has 
taken several details from the last two writers. They 
both tell of the reverence paid by Hannibal to the 
fallen consul; of the ring Hannibal took from his 
body; of the escape of the young Marcellas, his son ; 
and how his ashes were sent home with honour to 
his family. But Wh Appian and Plutarch represent 
Marcellas as already dead when HarmiKal came up; 
and the essential idea of the dialogue, that of making 
him survive his death-wound long enough to speak 
with and learn the generosity of his conqueror, is 
Landor’s own. 

38, vii. IVarkty *846, ii p. 343 : IVarJcs, i8;d, it p. 314. (Had 
l)ccn originally printed in the Cambridge/’/<//<» 
Museum, vol. it, 1833, p. 1.) 

The main .authority for the heroism of Hasdriibars 
wife and the forebouings of Scipio is Appian {Lib^'C, 
130*133): he expressly describes himself as following 
in his account that of Polybius, w'ho was present. 
The Conversation is a very long one : this extract and 
the following are its opening and concluding pass¬ 
ages. Hardly any other two in Landor's works 
better illustrate his feeling for the genius of Rome 
and the genius of Greece respectively. The central 
part of the Conver^iion is taken up with a discussion 
on the causes of Hannibal's failure to achieve ulti¬ 
mate victop* over Rome, and with a long monologue 
by Pana^tiiis, rel.iting a social experience of his 
youth: from this «ve taken Selections xxxi. and 
« xxxii. below. 

47. ix. Imag. CcnX'.y v., 1839, p. 475: Works^ 1846, ii. p. 346. 

The authorities which Landor has in his mind arc 
again Appian (Ibtr. 05-97), and Plutarch, Marius, 
But this time he n.\s treated them ven^ freely. 
The tremendous invention of the ** civic nre" and 
the famished sentinel are his own. The rc.al hb- 
tory of the siege, according to Appian, was that 
after enduring every extremity of horror and priva¬ 
tion, the surviving inhabitants .agreed to surren¬ 
der the low*n to Scipio, stipuhting only for a day's 
delay, <luring which those who preferred death 
to siu h an issue, might put an end to themselves, 
which they .accordingly did, some one way and 
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some another, the remamder aftewani-^ surremk-nne 

(ot 5^ iTfuvra fiiv ol povXi^fVoif 8ux‘ 

pOvTO : o: Xotirot 5 * i^ri^cay ic.f.X.) 

52. X. /Mag, Co»tV.. in-, 1828. p. 107: li’orhy l 87 ^S“; P 

The hiMorleal auihority vAinm I-andor has hail 
in his mind is Suetonius, 7 fA 7 ' — “Agrippinam 
(sc. Vipsaniatn], M. Agrippa geniiam . , . dux it 
uxorem: subbtoque ex co filio Dniso, quacnqnam 
bene convenientem, nirsusque gravidam. dimilurc, 
ac Juliam, August! fillam, confestim coaciu^ esi 
ducerc : non sine truagno angore aniini, cum ei 
Agrippinae consuetudinc tencretur, ct Juliae mores 
improMiret; ut quam sensisset sul quoque sub pnorc 
marito appetentem, quod sane ciiam vulgo cxistama* 
b.alur. ^d Agrippinam ct abegissc t><>st divnriium 
doluil; <t umd ^tnnino rx ouunu visam aJ«* ci’/i* 
Units ft iumtntihus <vw/« frostculus isi^ ui custO' 
dituni sit ne unguam in cons fee turn ejus fosthac 
venint'' 

5j, „ IL 6-14. That in n.c. 6, six years after his divorce from 

Vipsania, Tiberius retired for a time into voluntary 
exile at Rhodes, Is well known. In mentioning this 
fact Suetonius writes : ~ '* Khodum cnavigavit, 
amocnitaie ct salubritatc insulae jam in 4 e caftus^ 
cum cut cam ab Armenia rediens affulissety Ihc 
date of the Armenian expedition of TiIkHus was 
n.c. 20, eight years before his divorce. In putting 
into his mouth this reminiscence of happy days spent 
by him in youth at Rhodes. Uandor is working on thc 
hint supplied by those iucident.al words of Suetonius. 

55, „ 1 . 14. ** Virtuous as I know she is.” 1 hese words 

seem inconsistent, not only with the notorious disso* 
lateness into w'hich Julia (ell soon after her marriage 
with Tiberius, but with the opinion of her attributcil 
to him at the time of that marriage in the pass.'ige 
we have just quoted from Suetonius. Land or, liow- 
ever, might justify himself by another pa'^sage of 
the same writer :—** Cum Julia frimo concotdiUr ct 
amort muiuo vtxiil mox dissedit,” etc. 

56. xl. Imag. Cew., v., 1829, p. 509 J Workst 1876, v. p. 215, 

63. xii. IVorksy 184^ ii. p. 79 \ WorkSy 1876, v, p. 2 m. 

The main fact assumed In this dialogtic, the capture 
and honourable release of the Empress Constance by 
Tancred of Sicily, is historical, but not the details. 

Among Landoris shorter dblognes arc two typical 
ones of medimval chivalry, this or Tanctediand Con^ 
siantia^ and another cdJ okn o/Gaunt and Joanna oj 
Kent (JiWks, 1876, v. p. 199). I have with .some 
hesitation preferred to^ve the Sicilian dialogue rather 
than the English, not indeed as finer, but as briefer 
and simpler. 

67, xiii. /mag. Conv.y iv., 1829, p- 416: IVorksy 1876, iii. p. 216- 
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Both this and no. xlv. following are extracts 
from Ioniser Conversations: both are introduced 
in order lo iJliistrale particular strains in 
dor's work ; his slr.ain of Oriental romance, and his 
strain of satire against the fanatical and priestly 
character. The friendship between Mahomet and a 
Nestorian monk is historical: the Hvzantine and 
Kastem writers generally call the monk Bahira or 
Bonhira; theWeslcrn writersofthe Middle Age called 
him, apparently without any authority, S^r^ii/s; sec 
rrideaux, Lty^ 0/ p. 46. 

71 xiv. 1846, ii. p. 81: UWXs, 1876, lil. p. 235. 

The story of the capture of rra Filippo I.ippi at 
Ancona, and hU detention as a slave in llarbary, is 
gis'cn in full by Vxsari, but being unsupported by 
other evidence, IS now generally discredited. 1 he fact 
of the painter’s friendly relations with Pope Kugenius 
IV. is historical. Here is the passage of Vas.in on 
w hich L.andor has founded the episode which I have 
extracted from this Conversation :— E trovandost 
nclla marca d’Ancon.a, dip<irt.andosl un giomo con 
cerli amici siioi in una b.archctta per mare, furono 
Uitti insieme dalle fusic de* Mori che perquei luoghi 
scorrcv.ano prcM e mcnati In Parberia, c messo cias- 
cuno di loro all.a catena c tenuto schiavo ; dove stetlc 
con molto disagio per i8 mesi. Ma pcrchi tin giorno, 
a VC n do egli moUo in pralica il padrone, gli venue 
comoditX c capriccio di rilrarlo, preso un carbone 
spento dal ftioco, con <mello tutto intero lo ritras.se 
CO* suoi abiti indosso alia moresca in muro bianco. 
Ondc essencio dagli ahri schiavi detto que^to al 
padrone, perebe a lutli un miracolo nareva, non 
s'usando il disegno ni la pitlura in quelle parti, ci6 
fit causa della sim libera^ione delta catena, dove |K*r 
lanto tempo era slato tenuto/' 

78. XV. Ldii FruHy 1853. p, 7: Worht^ 1876, v. p. 309. 

Here .again it may be interesting to compare waih 
l.andor's treatment of his theme the text w hich douht- 
levs suggested it to him Si trov.ava in que' giorm a 

Ferrara il ccicbre P. Francesco P.anigarola . , . Egh 
era in moli.a grazia del Duca c dellc Prlticipcssc ; il 
clie saputosi dal T.asso, chc gih avea quciche dimcsli' 
chc77a con esso lui, gli scrisscpregandolochc volcsse 
esergli cortese d*una stia visita; giacche a lui sarebbe 
stato concesso agevolnicnic di potcr venire a vcdcrlo 
c|u.ando volcva. Sc gli raccomando poi, pcrchc 
bacuassc umilissimamentc Ic mani in suo nome a Ma* 
dama I^eonora, se fosse miglW.ala, facendola s.apcrc, 
chc ere molto tncrcsciuto del suo male chc non avea 
pianto in versi per una tacita repugnanza del suo 
gciiio; ma chc sc in altro p')tea scrvirl.a gli com* 
mindasse, <h* era prcntlssimo. particobrmenic m 
cose di |>oe.da piii Jicte. Non so sc il Paiiig.arola 
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fosse In tempo rti far quc<to ofTicio; gmeebe la Pnnci* 
pices&a in vcce di niiglu»rare and?) pcggior.aiuio di 
srirte, che a)te 10 di Febbr.njo dc) is^i con s.an(a 
Tcsign.vione.cco* pinfcrvcnli segni di Cristiana picla 
rose lo spirito .a Dio nel qnamtitaciiuiucsimo nr mo c 
qiiclcKc m«sedeirci.\sua**iScr.as'i. /VMf/i Tof ifuaU 
Tassfii Rome, 1785). Waul of space lias prevcnlc<l 
me from coupling with this admirable and louching 
short dialogue the earlier and closely rcl.atcd one of 
Tasso and his sister Cornelia (fl 'erkSf 1876, v. p. 469). 

81. x\x ItWks, 1846, II. n. 37: 1876, V. p. iio. 

The mccliugWre supi^^scd lieiwccn the virgin hero* 
incand the king's mistress is imagin.arv. Charles V 1 !. 
seems not to have come under the inmiciicc of v\guc« 
Sorcl until the victorious part of Jeanne's career was 
over in 1431. That intlucncc was» however, really 
employed to brave him to resolute action agaiiiNl 
his enemies: witness the welbkiiown quatrain of 
Fr.ancis I. 

GcntiDc AgiRS, plus dlionttcur tu inerito 
t.a cause i^taiit de Fr.ancc recoiivrer 
Qne cc que pent dccLins un cloislrc ouvrer 
Close nonnam ou bicn devot hermite/* 

90- xvii. /ifiitf, Cfiuv.t ii., i6j 4, p. 275 J //"urXr, 1876, v, p. ifio. 

Kcpi.ally of Lamlor's OSS 11 invention is tins scene 
l»clwccn Hcni^'and Anne Rolcvn after her condeiniia* 
tion. His chivalrous view of the queens character is 
founded un th.atof I in met .and (he 1 Voles Lain historians 
generally. 

94. „ II. 13, 29. At these poiiiis t h.ave reverted lo the text as 

it stood in ^82<>{/wrt^^ Cowr., ii., 2d cd., p. 53), omit* 
ting the additiunul matter inserted ti'nrks, 1846, and 
aftenvar<ls. 

96. xviii. Cattv.f ii., 1824, p. 49 : ff^^rks, 1876, v. p. 177. 

ICO. xix. Appended to E.taM. pf Shakiftart, 1834, p. 234: 
fi‘prks, 1876. V. p. 90. 

In this noble scene, Landor hxs worked upon the 
baldhints of kindruiss shown by Essex Co Spenser .after 
Ills return, which arc .alFordcd by Ren Jonson, in his 
conversations as reported bv Drummond of K.aw« 
thomden, and by Pninc.as Fletcher. The words of 

J onsCtn .as given by Dmmmund arc:—*‘Thal the 
rish h.aving rob’d Spenser's goods, and burnt his 
house and .a little child new l^rn, he and his wife 
escaped ; and after, he died for lake of bread in King 
Street, and refused 20 pieces sent to him by my I^rd 
of Essex, and said, he Was sorrie he had m> time to 
spend them.’* Phineas Fletcher writes in the PurpU 
Islitn/i, book i., stanza 20 

“ And had not that great Hart {whose honour’d head, 
Ah, lies full low) pitied thy woful plight, 
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tio. 


119. 


NO. 

There hn<I.<t thou lien unwept, iinbuned, 

Unbicst, nor graced with any common rite.*' 

xix. ]. 5. I have ventured to omit a somewhat lengthy and 
coarse anecdote with which Essex at this point is made 
to keep the grave business of the dialogue waiting. 

XX. /wtff. Coftv,, Iv., 1829, p. 137: IVorks^ 1876, v. p. 
204. 

In no other of Landor's dialogues does he rise to 
such heights of feeling as in this. His clue to the cha* 
racters and bearing of the martyred ladies he found 
in Burnet (Hist s>/ tht reip% <ff Jnmes //.), who 
writes of Alice, Lady lisle : ** She died with a great 
constancy of mind; and expressed a joy that she 
thus sulTered for an act of charity and piety and of 
Elizabeth Gaunt: “ She died with a constancy, even 
to a cheerfulness, th.at struck all that saw it She 
said, charily was a part of her religion, as well as 
faith; this .at most was the feeding an enemy: so 
she hoped she had her reward with him, for whose 
sake she did this service ; how unworthy soever the 
person was, that m.ide so 111 a return for it; she re* 
joiced that Ood had honoured her to be the first that 
sufTervd by fire in this reign ; and that her suffering 
was a nLiriyrdom for that religion which was all love.' 
The two executions arc spoken of on the same page 
by Burnet; hence, no doubt, Uandor's Idea of bring¬ 
ing the two victims together in prison. The histonc.al 
fact is that Lady Lisle was condemned and executed 
at Winchester during the Bloody As-sire in the 
summer; Eliialwlh Gaunt, whose trial took place in 
the Old Bailey, not till several months afterwards 
(Macaulay, Hnt. </Eng/arui, 1., 639 ff., 663 ff). 

xxi. /w4r. Cf*nv., ill., i8a6, p. 503: IVorks, 1876, lil. p. 168. 

The mam circumstances of the flight, return, Inal, 
and death of Alexis arc hisloric.ir; the particular 
circumstances arc very v.arlously told. 'I his fierce 
historical satire has its counterpart in another 
Russian conversation of Landor s, that of (he Empress 
Catharine and Brinces.s Dashkof (Werks^ 1876, v. p. 
208). 

xxii. From I^andor's early poem of Gtbir, Oshir^ 1796, p. 3 : 

H’<>rkSy 1876. vil. p. 4. This passage was reprinted 
as a separate extract by the author himself in ilet 
Unics^ 2d cd., 1859. p. p;. , . / 

During Landoris retirement in South Wales ( 1795 " 

1708) his friend Rose Aylmer (see Selections cclxxii. 
cclxxiii. cccsiv.) lent him Tht Prep'ess (•/ 
through Tim fit CouutrtfSy and MannorSi xvith 
Ktmarks on the Gooti ami Had Effects 0/ iV. on 
them resf»ccth’(iy, in a Course of Evening Con¬ 
versations. Hy C R. (Clara Reeve], Author oj 
The English Haron, The Txoo MenlotSt etc. 2 vols. 
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ColchcMer 1 Kcynor; And I/)n(lnn 1 Robinson. 
178$. I'hcrc Are few more in.inc books; but 
at the end of v«l. ii. L^iidor found a laic whirli 
justly struck him as marked by maf^ni/num ^uul 
i nh crepmeuh a n tifjuitn th — viz. * ‘ I lie H ist m ry 
of Chan>ba, yucen of /Egypt* T.akcn from His¬ 
tory of Ancient >Eg>T>t, according to the Tradi¬ 
tions of the Arabians.*’ In her preface the author 
states that she has borrowed this talc from The 
HiUory c/Ancient cEgyply according: U the Tratii* 
iionx if the ArahUns.-^Written in Arabic^ by the 
Reverend D^tor biurtadiy the sen ef (tn/ifikus, the 
son ef Chateau^ the son of bfoUetn the Maedestan. 
Translated into French by M. Vattiery Arabic 
Professor to Louis the \^lh King of Prance. 
Poetical use had already been incidcnlafiy made of 
the tale in the History of Joseph by Mrs. Rowe, 
the friend of Matthew Prior. Landor has treated 
his materials with great freedom. The contrast be¬ 
tween the characters and fates of the warlike .and 
the peaceful brethren is cniircjy of his own ron* 
triving. 'Hiere is a shepherd in the original who 
uTtstles with a nymph» but he is no brother of 
Gebir's. Here is the rather pretty passage of 
Clara Reeve s text upon which Landor has founded 
his own treatment of this episode Now the 
chief shepherd was a beautiful person, and of a 
goo 6 \y stature and aspect. One day when he had 
committed his flocks to the other shepherds, and 
wandered far away from them, he saw* a fair young 
lady rising out of the sea, who w*alked towards him 
and saluted him graciouslyHe returned hcrsalul.a- 
^ lion, .and she began to cons'crsc with him.—* Young 
m.an,’ said she, * will you wrestle with me for a wager 
that I sh.all lay against you?* *\Vhat will you lay, 
fair lady,' said the shepnerd, *and w hat can 1 stake 
against you?' * If you give me a fall,' said the lidy, 
*1 will io yours, and at your disposal,—and if I give 
you a fall you shall give me a l)ca5( out of your flock.' 

1 am content,' said the shepherd,—so he w*ent 
towards her, and she met him, and w'rcstlcd with 
him, and presently gave him a fall. She then took a 
beast out of the Hock, and carried it away w*iih her 
into the sea. 

** She came every evening afterwards, and did the 
same, until the shepherd was desperately in love w ith 
her:—So the Dock wa.s diminished, and the shepherd 
was nining away w*ith love and grief. 

"One day King Gebirtis, passing by the shepherd, 
found him silting very pensive by his flocks: so be 
came near and s^e to him.—* What misfortune hath 
befallen thee, shepherd? W'hy art thou so altered and 
dejected? ihy flock also diminishes, and gives less 
nnlk every day?*—Upon this the shepherd took 
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cmm^c, ;)nc] told tlie king all that had befallen him 
by the lady of the sea." 

119, xxii. I. 1. Thus in the extract as given in HelUnki^ 18591 
In other cds, the line runs— 

** But Gcbir, when he heard of her approach.' 

122. o 11 - 2*5. The white internal shell of the s^/ta orcuitle- 
hsh^ often found on the sea*beach. 

122. II. 24-3T. This is the famous passage of “the shelh" 

echoed by Wi^rdsworth in the Excursiorty and by 
Byron in the li/nnJ. See Engliih Min 0/ Litters i 
Latuior^ p. 169*70; and for Landor’s own Latin version 
of the lincs^ uhkh was probably earlier than ihe 
Engll>h. sec IWmata it InscriptioniSf 1847, p. 58. 

T24. xxiii. From the same, book v , ad init. 

This scene Is of Landor s Invention; the nurse 
figures ill the prose original, but without a name; 
Landor h.is lraii>fcrrcd her to the name Dalkay 
which in the original Is that of a kinswoman of 
Ch.arob.a's, who Irccomcs queen after her death. 

128. xxiv. From the s.imc, book vii. 

t JO. XXV. From Laudor's early poem of Chrvsa^ry In Poetrjf hy the 

Auihar 0/Cihiry 1802, p. 1: tvarhs, 1876, vii. p. 456 
(where the poem ought to end at p. 461, I. 20; wh.it 
fuMows, by ancdilori.al oversight, t>c(onging to a totally 
independent piece, Eeif’eneratiafi). 

Thi> poem, in its main drift obscure, contains some 
of the finest passages of bl.ink verse in Laudor's early 
high-piuhed manner. This of Neptune and the 
nyrnpns, and of the overthrow of Chrysaor, is the best. 
The only clue to any conceivable source for such .1 
myth as Landor seents to have had in his mind, I find 
in Diodorus:— 

Siafiifi&rjTO yap ttaB* oU^v^h^v 

6ti Xpvadufp 6 dtrd 7ov n\o(Wov Ti}V 

vpoinrtoplay fiactUvei airdarfs ^JftrjplaSy 

rpeU y (x^i ctafidnar iroXe^u^oir, 
i(Tra% utoit, dta<pipov 7 as rah re p^Atais ral raU 
iv rats dyutffty dv 6 paya 0 laiS,-^Dii?d, iv. 156. 

,,, I n ff. Under the name and figure of the n^mph 

^ ' ** loni l.andnr here alludes, as he had previously 

.alluded in Ceh/r, to one Nancy Jones, the object of 
one of the atnonreties of his U clsh days. She died 
a few years afterwards, and I>andor printed .some 
lines to her memory in Shnonideay 1806, p. 14. 

I. j. Thirteen lines arc here omitted as unintelligible 
without a fuller knowledge than we possc'is of the 
circumstances implied. 

132. xxvi. iVorkiy 1846. ii. P 473 * 1876. vii. p 408. 

This and the four next e.xamples are from the group 
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of clAsskal poems called by I.andur ilfUinu s. I licy 
owed their origin to the expression by l ady llle.^* 
singlon of a wish that Laiidor would translate into 
English some of his Latin Id^Hia Hfr*>ka. 'J hi' lie 
did, and added to them other classical pieces (ami 
they are the best) written originally in English 
This tale of 'llirasymerles (or Thrasyuulus) and the 
daughter of Pcisistratus has been expanded by Landor 
from the brief account in Polya;nus,6VmfrT/('w. v. ; 
see also Plutarch, Ap^phiht^n.^ /Vtf. 3. 

135. xxvii. Works, 1876, «. p. 4 i; Works, 1876, vii. p. ^44. 

[n writing this delightful idyl, l^andor has evidently 
had somewhat vaguely in his mind a story to whkn 
allusion is made once by Athena:us, and twice by 
Plutarch. It was in reality a .stor\’ of the colonizing, 
not of Lemnos, but of Lesbos, and is quoted by PKi* 
larch from the Lesbian writer Myrsilos. The tale 
rail, that an oracle had enjoined tnc founders of the 
colony to cast a virgin alive into the sea during their 
voy.agc, as an ofTeting either to Poseidon or to Am* 
phitncc ; that the virgjn chosen (called varlr^usly 
the d.*iugh(er of Phineus and the sister of Smintheus) 
was beloved by Enalos, or Enallos; who plunged after 
her into the'sea, where she was eared for by the 
Nercid^H while he was employed to watch the horses 
of Poseidon ; and that by-and-by both were restored 
to earth, being safely brought to land at Mcthymiie in 
Lesbos, some said by a great w'ave, others by help 
of a dolphin (Plutarch, Vt sokrt, aniftu 36, Septt 
sap. oonviv, 20: Alhensus, xi. 466). 

140. xxviit. WorkSj 1846, ii. p. 478; Works, 1876, vii. ji. jti. 

It IS hardly conceivable that a poem of this perfect 
ease and grace, this pure classical chanu of imagciy 
and narrative and sentiment, should not long ago li.avc 
established itself, as it must surely one day do, .is a 
standard favourite with all readers of English poetry. 
The Greek story on w hich it is founded w as originally 
told by a lost writer of the fifth century n.c, Charon 
of Linipsacus. Reference is made to it Schol. 'llicocr. 
iii. 14; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 477: and Etym. 
Mag. suk t'oet'X^saSpvai, In the two places last 
cited, the outlines of the story are given in almost 
identical tenns. Rhoxus (Fofxoy, Landor’s J^Jiatcos 
is an error) finds a tree in danger of falling, and has 
« with props: the nymph of the tree appears, 
thanks him, and asks him what she can do to repay 
him : he entreats her love: there arc obstacles, but 
m the meantime Khcccus agrees to avoid the society of 
mortal women, and a bee acts as messenger between 
him and the nymph. One day the bee imemipis him 
when he u pUymg draughu; he utters an angry ex* 
cUmation, whereat the nymph taking offence leaves 
him desolate. In modem English poetry, Mr. Lovrell 
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has .imong his early works given another version of 
the tale. 

149. xxix. Helltnics, i347» p. 45. This sequel, to my mind well 
worthy of its predecessor, docs not appear in the 
Works of 1846. Neither did l^ndor (for what rea¬ 
son I cannot guess) reprint It in the Htlltnia of 
1850. Hence it has unfortunately dropped out alto¬ 
gether from Mr. Forster's collected edition. 

]5|. XXX. Works, 1646, ii. fits: vb. p. 389. as an epbodic poem in 
P€ricUs and A s^ia (le i ter 1 x x x v., C leone to Aspasia), 
nud again p. 483, independently among xYitJ/tihnics; 
thence reprinted in theof 1847 and 1859: 
Works, 1876, once only in PoricUs and Astasia, v. p. 
384. There are sc\'cral differences of re.admg between 
the poems as printed in PericUs and Asf»asia and in 
the HilUnks; in the text I have ventured to com* 
bine what seem to me the best points of both. 

153* M 1.3- //r//.,/or veined, slender. 

153. „ II. 7, 8. Hell-s road instead^ 

Aw.iy, .and voices like thine own come near 
And nearer, .and solicit an embrace. 

153. ,, In. Ptrkl. and A spas.,/or Iris stood, read Fate's 

shears were. • 

153* » h M- >far those now dim, read but now dim. 

153. ,, I. 15. //r//.,/>r watchfulness, wakefulness. 

15 j. „ 1.19. Periel. and A sp ., after hers, read the/u riker lines: 

With her that old boat sncomjptiblc. 

Unwearied, undiverted in its course, 

Had plash'd the water up the farther strand. 

154 xxxi. An episode iVom the narrative of P.anslius in the dia¬ 
logue of Scipio. Panastius, and Polybius; see above, 
nos. vii. and viii. 

156. xxxii From the same ; the .allegory being, however, complete 
in itself. In the description of the figure of Hope, 
Landorhas inadvertently repealed some phrases from 
the description of truth contained in an c.trlicr allegory 
in the conversation of the two Ciceros (see t^orks, 
1876, ii. p. 401). Landor excelled in this kind of 
composition ; for an cx.ample in which the uimoit 
deptn and tenderness of human feeling is combined 
with the most lucid grace of imagery, compare no. 
xxxvi. below. 

15&, xxxiii. An episode from the Pentameron of Boccaccio and 
Petrarca.’^ Pentameron and Peniatogfa, 1837 ,1 hird 
Day’s Interview, p. 136: Works, 1876, iii. p. 478. 

165. xxxiv. From the same. Fifth Day's Interview. 

167. XXXV. From the same, Fifth Day's Intcniew. To my mind 
a mxstcrpiccc hardly matched in the whole range of 
imaginative prose literature. Some of the scenery and 
iucidcDU of the poet's life at Naples are suggested 
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by iht confessions put by Boccaccio himself into ihc 
mouth of Fiommelta in his Vitiotu Mf amorosa 
FiavttHeHiu 

xxxvi. From the some. Fifth Day's Interview. Separately 
reprinted by Landor, In Worki^ 1846, ii. p. 468. 

17a. 1 . 24. A page or more of the original conversation is 

here omitted ; nearly as much was dropped by Lan* 
dor himself in the verson last referred to. 

176. xxxvii. Hxam.o/ Skakfp«irt^ 1834, p. 209: 1876, ii. 

p. ^44. This is one of the various heads of discourse 
whi^ Landor makes SHakspcarc Quote to Sir Thom.os 
Lucy, from the mouth of Dr. Glaslon, the Oxford 
preacher j see also na xjutviiL at the beginning of 
next section. 


II.-REFLECTIVE AND DISCURSIVE. 

The contents of this section consist for the most part of extracts 
selected from Landor's longer prose writings, and especially from 
the Ima^naty Cenvcriaihntt viz.^ 

From the /ma^nary C^nvenathm. 

Aesop and Rhodope (ist Conv.X IFcrkt^ 1846, it. p. 93: IVorh^ 
1876, it. p. 8. Uxiv. 

Alfieri and Meiastosio. 1876, v. p. 127 ffipsi published in 

Fratfr's MagAiim, 1856). clx. clxvii. cxcvii. eexv. 

AJfieri and Salomon the Florentine Jew. Iftutf. Cohv,, ii., 1824, p. 
257: Werkt^ 187$, iv. p. a6$. clxv. ccxxii. ccxxxi. ccxxxi. 
ecxhi. 

Barrow and Ncivton. Imag, C<mv., v., 1829, p. 1: IfVX'r, 1876, 
iv. p. 348. Uviil Ixix. Ixxxi. Ixxxiv. cxxiii. exxv cxxvii. 
clxxxix. cxc. ccxivi. 

Bosstiet and the Duchesse de Fontanges. Imag. Cphp., iil, 1828, 
P. 337 : 1B76, V. p. 102. Ixxxvi. cil. 

Boulter, Archbishop and Phifip &vage. /mag Cw., iv.. 1820. d. 

89: iVarkiy 1876, hi. p. 202. clxxviii. clxxix. 

Brooke, Lord and Sir Philip Sidney. Imag, C<w., i., 1824. d. 12: 
/KorAr, 187^ iv. p. 3. xlvil. liu. IvL Ibc. UxxiL cxi. cxx. cxxxvi. 
cxxxvn. 

Catherine, Empress and Princess Dashko f. Imae^ Cmv.. v.. 1820 
p, 2U: Irarksy i6;6> v. p. 208. cxiii. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius and Quioctut. imng, ii., 1824, ii. 

349: /fVnfer, 1876, ii. p. 368. lx. Uxib. Ixxvi. cxivl. cxlvii. 
CCXXXVi 

Qiesterheld, Lord and Lord Chatham. Imag. Cmv,, il., p. 

291; ^firksy 1876, ih. p. 141, cxciv. 

Colonna, Vittoria and Michel Angelo. IF^rk^y 1846, ii, p. 213: 

1876, V. p, 278. liv. Ixxx. btxxiii. xcviiL ciii. cxii. 
cxxxviu. ccxvtiu ccxxxvii. 

Dante and Beatrice. 1846, li p. 15a; IVarks, tM, v. tx 

249. xlix. ’ ^ 

Waller Landor. Imag. Cw., I, 1824, p. 249: 
Irprks, 1876, IV. p. 9t« cc. ccxiiL ccxxiv. 
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Demosthenes and Eubidldcs. Ima^. Cam*., t., i8?4, p. 229: 

i 376> ii. p. 130. Ixv. Ixvi. cviii. exxiv. cUxi. clxxii. dxxiii. 
clxxiv. cxcii. ccxiiii. 

Dio;*cncs and Plato. iv., 1829, p. 4J5J 1876, 

u. p> 64. I. li. Ixxii. xci. cxI. clxxxvii. clxxxvni. 

Epicurus, Leonlion, and Tcrnl»^. hmi^. Conxt.y v. 1829, p. 153: 
li'orks, 1876, ii. p. 190, Iv. Ixxl. Ixxv. Ixxxv. ci. cxiv, cxv. 
cxvi. evii. cxxlx. cli. clii. cxciil. 

Galileo, Miiton, and a Domimc.in. Works^ 1846, ii. p. 234 : W^rks^ 
1876, V. p. 80. xc- cix. 

Johnson, Dr. and Horne Tooke. (isi Con^^.), Cenv. ii., 1824, 

cliii.; (2d Conv.), \V<frkSy 1846, i. p. 193: Worksy 1876, iv. p. 
209. cvili. ctvlii. ccxxih. ccxiv. 

Lacy, General and Cura Merino, fma^. Cmv,, ii,, 1824, p. 67: 
H*o»'ks, 1876, vi. p. 41. clxxxiti. 

Hare, Archdeacon and Walter Landor. Lasf Fruit, 18^3, p. 97* 
Works, 1876, V. p. 97. cxci. ccxxv. ccxxvi. ccxxvili. ccxxix. 
ccxlvii. ccxlviii. ccxiix. 

La Fontaine attd La R^Khefoucauld. rks, 1846, ii. p. 9061 Works, 
1878. V. p. 53. lx.xxvii. xevi. cxiii. exxii. clxi. 

Landor. English Visitor, .and Florentine ViMior. Conv., iii., 

1828, p. 375 : Works, i8?6, vi. p. 205. clxx. ccxc. 

Lucian and Timothens. frorks, 1846, ii. p. 17 ^ Horks, 1876, ii. 
p. 258. xcv. eexliv. 

Luculhis and Caisar. /inaf- Conv., iv, 1829, p. 23: Works, 1876, 
ii. p. 350. Ixxvii. Ixxviii. ctiii. 

MacliiavcHi and Guicciardini. Works, t8;6, v. p. 145. clxxv. 

Marvel, Andrew and Bishop P.arkcr. Works, 184^* ii* P; 

Works, 1876. V. p. 3. xlv. xlvi. Iviii. Ixii. Ixiii. Ixvii. xcii. cxi. 
cixii. ccxii. ccxiv. rexx. 

Melaiicluhon and Calvin. Works, 1848, li. p. 221: U'orks, 1B76, 
V. p. 70. xxxix. xl. xli. 

Middleton and MagHahccchi. fmng. Cofts>., 1826, p. 483 : U^orks, 
i8;6, iv. p 112. xlviii. 

Miguel and his Molher, Conv.,\,, 1829. p. 415 * Works, 

vi. p, 384. cixiii. civiv. ^ 

Miltoji .and Marvel. U'orki, 1876, v., istConv., p. 150, 2d Conv., 
p. 156. xliv. Ixxlx. cxliii. 

!*al).ivicini, Marchcsc and W.alter Landor. Cohx>., 1., 1824# 

p. 113: Works, 1876, vi. p. 3. clxviii. clxi.v. 

Penn, William, and Ia>rd Peterhoronuh. Conv., v., 1829, p. 

247 : Works, 1876, Iii. p. 250. Ixl. 

Peter Leopold, Gr.anclukc and President du Pniy. hung. Conv., 
i., 1824, p, 167 : tfWks, 1876, iii. p. 4 s. xcvii. 

PoUio, Asinins and Llcinius Calvus. Works, 1876, ii. p. 433. 
cxix. cxcv, 

Romllly and Wilberforce. Works, 1646, ii. p. 197: Works, 1876, 
Iii. IX 397.. xlii. 

Scipio, Pul^'bius, and P.an.'ctius. Works, 1846, ii. p. 243: U*orks, 
T876, ii. p 314. cxxxii. 

Southey and I^andor. Works, 1846, ii. p. 57: Works, 1876, iv. p. 
427. ccxvii. ccxxxviii. 

Southey and Person. Imog, Conx*., i., 1824, p. ^9^ Works, 1876, 
iv. p. 18. Ixiv. cUx.xv. eexvi. ccxxxii. ccxxxiii. 
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llbullu^ and Messala. HVnti, 1876, ii. p. ^07. cxvxi. 

Wa.<hitij;i<»n aod Franklin, li., 1824, p lyi lVi»kSy 

1876. iii. p- 107. xliii. clxxx. 

f'rotn Citation and ExaminAtion 0/ Shaki^arty 1834: It'Wi'St 
i 876» ii. p. 4$$. xxxviii. See also no. xxxvil. 

From P<ri<lt% and Ai^ia^ 1S36: ii^oris, 1876, v. p. 5. 
III. lxx>^viii. Ixxxix. xciv. xcix. cv. cx. exxvi. cxxviii. exxx. cxxxiii. 
cxxxiv. cxxxv. exUv. cxlv. cxlix. cl. cliv. civ. cU*ii. c)ix. clxxxvi. 
xcviii. cevi. ccx. ccxi. ccxxvii. See also nos. clxxvi. eel. cell. 

From Tiu Ffnlaimron and Ptntalopay 18^7, p. 316: Worlit^ 
1876, iii. p. 546. Ixx. cxlviii. clvi. clxvi. cxcix. ccv. ccviii. ceix. 
ccxxxiv. ccxxxv. ccxxxix. ccxI. ccxii. 

From an article on the Potmi o/Caluilus: Last Fruity 1853, 
p. 237, originally printed in the Forapt Quarterly Rci'icto (then 
edilcfl by t orster), July 1842: irorkSy 1876, viii. p. 379. c. cci. ccii. 
ccui. cciv. ccxix. ccxxi. ccxxx. ccxcii. 


TACB 

209 

212 . 

2t8. 


The remaining nos. in this section are as follows 


Nl>. 

xciil. 

civ. 

cxxi. 


224. cxxxix. 


»53 


>54 


}yorks^ 1876, viii. p. 174. 

P' '876. vi;;. p. 2, 

af« all cxaiiiplcs 

of the bnef (jiiomic or provcrbbl form of vcp« Into 
which Under was accustomed to throw his ihouchls 
and often almost exactly the same thoughts as he 
puu into the mouth of the interlocutors in his prose 
dialopKi 

From and Li/, in Italy. a scries of papers 
in he form partly of conespondence and pariliTof 

I. clxxvi. ^'°^^ffi<<t’oni<.n Alk,n,at the dtetatt afPeritU, 
appended lo iU ed. of PtricUi ami As/euia^ jfii6 ii* 

I. clx*..,. ,^5. ,i p. ^ 

on h'. at Venice in the autUn of ig„ 

payback from England to Fiesole. 

SSi:l 

I" ‘Icdication 
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course. Ruv>ia; the nation which revelled in every 
rrime/' France; and the •‘weaker hand/' that of 
l.oui^ Tliilippe. 

300 eel. ccli. From Letter to an Authary appended to ist ed. of 
PerieUs and As/asidy ii. p. 33? (not reprinted). 


J 11 .—PERSONAL AND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

To Iantije (see Ensiish Men a/ Letters; Landar, p. aa).— 
lanthe is Landor's claxsic substitute fur Jane, the second name of 
.^phi.i Jane Swift. To this lady l..andor*s somewhat roving afTec* 
tiun> during hLs life at Bath (about 18001 $06] were pnncipally de¬ 
voted, and he held her In great honour and a flection ever after. 
Her 5 rst husband, a coll.ateral descendant of the De.an of St. 
Patrick^ died in 1813, and she soon afterwards married M. de 
Molaridd, .a French of high faniilv. After the Restoration, 

Madame de Mulandt^ who h.nd children by both niarri.agcs, went to 
live with her second husband in Paris. Being left once more a 
wi<l<»w, she spent two years (1839*31) children in Florence, 

and p.Lsscd the remainder of her life between England and France, 
dying in Paris in 1851. A few further p.irticulars concerning this 
lady will be found in a book of curious gossiping reminiscences, 
published anonymously by a still surviving son of her flrst marriage, 
and kindly sent me by the author, vie. Wilhelms Wanderings: an 
Aittcl>iograf>hy: lA>ndon, Kkvingtons, i8;8. I have tried to make 
the poems referring to her tell tneir own story, by arranging them 
ui .a natural sequence. ITie chronological order or their publication 
(which I h.ave indicated in the notes that follow) Ls of little help 
towards such an .attempt, in.ismuch as some of the earliest written 
were not publhhcd till long afterwards; moreover, it is possible that of 
the pieces included, one or two may not really refer to lanthe at all. 

PAGE NO. 

303. cclii. (TrAir, r/r., 1831, p 389: Worksy 1876, 

viii. p. 6.-iccliii. Weris, 1846, ii. p. 634: Works, 
1876, viii, p. t8.—ccliv. Dry Sticksy 1858^ p. 157 ; 
W orks, 1876, p. 278.—cciv. Works, 1846, li. p. 621; 
Works, 1876, viii. p. 9. 

304. cclvi. Cebivy Count Julian, etc., 1831, p- 312: W*orks, 1876, 

viii. p 8.—ccivii Gebtr, Count Julian, etc., 1831. p. 
292: Works, 1876, viii. p. 6.—cclvjii. Works, 2846, li. 
p. 620: W'orkSy 1876, viii. p. 6. 

305. ccllx. Works, 1846, ii. p. 636: Works, 1876, vlli. p. 22.— 

cclx. Gebir, Count Julian, etc., 2831, p. 310! W'orks, 
1876, viii. p. 34.—ceixi. Gebtr, Count Julian, etc., 
1821, p. 309; Works, 1876, viii. p 22.—cclxn. Gebir, 
Count Julian, etc., 1831, p. 313: Works, 1876, viii. 
p. 10. 

306 ceixiii. Simonidca, t8o6, p- 45: Works, 1876, p. —cclxiv. 

Gebtr, Count J ulian, etc., 1831, p. 314 : W orks, 1876, 

P 24. 
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307. c^Uv. 1846, ii. p. 6 $r>: tlWls, 1876, viii. p. on — 

clxvi. tfWls, 1846, ii. |). ^>50: ffWJi's. c8?o, vijj, p. 
8S.—<chvii. l(Ut h'rtiit, 185?, p. 192 : ll‘or/.s, 1876. 
viii. p 378. 

308. cc1xvIu. DrySiH% 1858, p. x6o : *876. vill. p. 278 — 

cclxix. last /•>*//. 1853. p. 377: UWis. 1876, viii. 
p. 172.—cdxx. If(nuc Idyh, 1863. p, 230: Horh, 
1876, viu. p. 338. 


Invocattoks and Rbmixjscfkces.—T he scleciion of poems 
nioslly Addresses to persons and pbcex» which I hove groiijKd umivi 
this tulc» all relate to Lander’s personal experiences and rdaiums, 
and illustrate his life os well ^ hU an The order in which llicy 
arc arranged is that, in the main, of the circumstances to whicli llicy 
refer, and not the chronological order of their produclion- 

309. cclxxi. LiUt Fruit, 1853. p. 444: /fVr^r, 1876, viii. p. 220. 

J^dor was a great lover of brooks and streams; and 
this lync. in the irregular metre of Lycida-s was 
jvnitcn alter a \;isit paid in old age to one which he 
nad lrc(|uented in his school*days. 

3 w- >, I. n : see note on “ lanthc " above, II, 25 IT. Wicliflc 
died and was buried in Lutterworth churchyard in 
1384. In U15 the Council of Constance decreed that 
ms bones should be due up and burnt: on the ex. 
press injunction of the Pope, this order was carried 
^ out in 1428, and his ashes were cast into the Swift, 

3,«.celxxii. /Wf Uj/s. 1863. p. ,sr. llWit. ,876. vii. p. 3,0. 

Abertawy IS the old name for Swan^ea; and in the 
coast about Swansea and Tenby, l^mlor iii his early 
Welsh days(1795.1798)used to roam in company vviili 
fnend Rose Aylmer, the youngest daughter of 
Henry, fourth Paron Aylmer. She afterwards went 
to India, and died there in 1800. (Sec no. cclxxiii, 
following, and notes to nos. xxxll, ceexiii, andcccxiv.) 

3 i 2 .cclxxiii. SmwnMfa ,806, p w: UWh, ,876, viii. p. 

A '“‘Ic '*egy writui. after Scar.i.g 

of .he death of Rose Aylmer in India. As firTt 
pnnled .n I. ^ l*gan, •• Aylmer;" 

H ‘ Aylmer, and ml. 7. for ••memories." 
fk • • •“ ?■“ of «83« «hat 

pocM^vafuc present form, and lU full 

3.a.eclxxiv. Dp, Sticks, ,8^ p. ,,3: Werk,. ,876, >-iii. p. 

i"°r ® ascertain to whom^ these 

MmpMed '"** addressed, or at what date 

3t*.eclxxv. GMr, Coi,»l/u/ian. f/c.. ,83,. p. 3,7: 

- » r g'':®" 'hw piece the title of 

Ficsolan (instead of Faesulan) “ Idyl '* from a 

copy of the poems of 1831, with MS. correciions in 
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Landor*s handwriting, p. 314 : after 1 . 6 there fol¬ 
low!; in all the editions the lame explanatory line. 

(For such appear their petals when detacht): 
surely a disastrous bathos ; I am happy to have the 
authority of the same corrected copy of the original 
edition lor omitting it 

3i4.cclxxvi. Cfhiry Count Julian^ eio,, 1831, p. 366 I If^or/ts, 1876, 
viii. pp* 49» 315 ; Ih 1! ff. allude to Landor^s sanguinely 
undertaken schemes of agricultural improvement at 
Llanthony, 1809-14. 

316. ccUxvii. WorkSf 1846, ii. p. 673 J IVorks, 1876, viii. p. 153. 

This ode was addressed by Land or to the cultivated 
man and kind friend whose name it bears, after they 
had m.ade a tour together in the summer of 183a from 
Mr. Ablett's Welsh home to the lakes, and after 
Landor had returned again to Italy. It wa.s first 
printed in Leigh Hunt's London Joumai^ Dec. 3, 
1834, in a form considerably varying from that which 
it ^terwards took, and including some lines to Cole¬ 
ridge, afterwards expunged (see Engthh Mrn of 
Letttrii Lnndor, p, 143), and next in a little volume 
cMled LiUrnry Hours, Vy variom Frutuis, privately 
printed by Mr. Ablett in 1837, of which a few copies 
fotind their way into circulation, and which contained 
also the two mcs next following. 

3^0. cclxxviii. IVorks, 1846, iL p. 667: IVorks, 1876, viii, p. 136. 
Written about the same time as the last. 

32?. cclxxix. li^orko, 1846, il p. 6;o; IVorh, 1876, viii. p. i4<x 
Written about the same time as the last two (in Mr. 
Ablett's Liitrary Hours it bears the date 1833). 

324. cclxxx. Works, 1846, ii. p. 673; Works, 1876. viii. p. 133. 

Written on hearing the news of Lamb's death ni 1634. 

324. cclxxxi. Works, 1846, il. p. 647* Works, 1876, viii. p. fc. 

Written on leaving IxsSy after the great quarrel with 
Mrs. Landorin 1835. 

325. cclxxxii. Fentamrron and Pentatogia, 1837, p. 2901 Works, 

1876, iv. p. 537. Written after reaching England on 
the same occasion. The poem, in its tenor undis- 
guiscdly autobiographical, was introduced by I^ndor 
into the Fifth Day's Conversation of Boccaccio and 
Pctrarca. where I^cacclo recites it as the work of 
a gentleman who resided long in this country, and 
who much regretted the neces.slty of leaving it; ' 
and Petrarca receives it with the comment, There 
h.ave httn those anciently who would have been 
plc.ased with such poetry, and perhaps there may be 
again.” “Cincirillo'’ is the cat. 

327. cclxxxiii. Works, 1846, ii. p. 646: Works, 1876, vill. p. 78. 

328. cclxxxiv. Works, 1846, ii. p. 638 : Works, 1876, viii. p. 56. 

329. cclxxxv. Last Fruit, 1853, p. 329 : Works, 1876, viii. p. 196. 
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330. cclxxxvi. Z<w/*® 53 » P* 3*0 * *876, vm. p. 24O. 

332.cc!xxxvii. DryStuks, t8s8, p. S 4 • ^V^rks, 1876, viii. p, 196. 

332. cclxxxviii. Loit fruit, 1853, p. 450; U'orks, 1876, pp. 235, 

wide garden/’ with its while and puqile 
lilacs, is the garden of (jc»rc H<ia>e, Kc using ion, 
where I^dy Klessington and Count D Orsay lived 
from 1636 until the final crash of their fortunes in 
1849, and where Landor was accu>tomcd to stay for 
some weeks almost every year during that intenal. 
II. 16,18; Landor means Greenwich, where Eliralteth 
was bom» and Hampton Court, where Cromwell was 
seired with his last illness, though he did not in fact 
die there, but iu London. 


Characters and Confessions. —Under this heading t have 
arranged what seem to me ihc most characteristic ixissages, u hether 
of prose or verse, in which Lander has passed judgment on his con* 
temporaries or on hiensetf. 

334.cclxxxix. The Conversation of Bishop Burnet and Hunijdircy 
Hardcausile appeared first in i. 1824, p. 

154. Tills attack on Byron, clumsy in the mam, but 
containing one or two strung and elTcclive strokes, was 
written during the height of the Satanic 6V/iw»/con* 
t roversv. Sou they, in ni s b) un dcri ng / 'ithn cf Judfo¬ 
ment, nad quoted a remark 011 IhTon from Land or s 
I^tin essay appended to the Idvilia Htrcica, pub* 
lished at nsa in 1820. Bvrnn fi.id retorted in kh 
Vision of Judgment, puhlisncd aUo .at Pisa in Leigh 
Hunt’s Journal, the Literal: this was Landor:> 
rejoinder. 

33Si ccxc. Appended to the same Conversation in the next edition. 

Ifttag. Canv., i. 2d ed., t 8 a 6 , p. 320. In later 
editions ihe pa.ssage is broken up. and parts of it 
distributed between other conversations. 

This dignified palinode speaks for itself: a private 
letter (unpublished) MTittcn by Landor to Francis 
Hare on receipt of the news of Byron's death, 
expresses exactly similar feelings. 

337. ccxci. From the Conversation of Landor, English Visitor, and 

Florentine Visitor, os it first appeared, Ima^. Cont',, 
ill. 1828, p. ^76. Con?adcrabic changes were after¬ 
words made m the text. 

338. ccxcii. From the same CoQV.,saine ed. In IVarks^ 1646, the last 

words were altered to these" He occupies, if not the 
highest, almost the highest, place among our poets of 
the present age—no humble station—and is among 
the most elegant, graceful, and harmonious of the 
prose writers." In li^arks, 1876, the passage has 
dropped out from the Conversation altogether. 
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338. ccxciii From The Poemt p/CntnHus: Last Fruity 1853. p. 
237 : li^orks, 1876, viii. p. 3^9. 

339 ' ccxdy. lhr<,u Idyh, 1863. p. 2x8: W'arks, 1876, p. 336.- 
ccxcv. Works. 1846, i. p. 673 : Works, 1876, viii. p. 

Works, 1846,1. p. 673: Works, 1876, 

viiL p. 151. 

340. ccxcvli. /ma^. Com'^ Greeks and Romans, 1858, ad init .— 

ccxcviiL From footnote lo Conversation of Southey 
nn<l Porson, I mas* Cons*., i. 2d ed., 1826, p. 50. The 
pa^ge wa^ broken up, and incorporated in ine Con- 
ver^ition of Landor, Florentine Visitor, and English 
Visitor. 

341. ccxclx. From Conversation of Southey and Lander^ Works, 

1846 : Works, 1B46, ii. p. 57 : Works, 1876, iv. p. 427. 

342. ccc* Works, 1846, a. p. 652; Works, 1876, viii. p. 95. 

34 J- teci. Last Fruit, 1853, p. 373: Works, 1876, viii. p. 167: 

Last Fruit, p. 401: Works, 1876, viii. p. 19$ — 
cccil. Last Fruit, 1S53, p. 401: Works, 1876, viii. 
p. i95.-“ccciii- From Satire on Satirists, 1837, p. 23 
(not reprinted). 

344. ccciv. From Preface to Pry Stieks, 1858 (not reprinted)— 
ccev. From Conversation of Southey and Landor. 

345* ccevi. From Conversation of Archdeacon Hare and l^andor. 

—cccvii. From Letter to Lord Brougham on the 
jyeg/eet 0/ Southey, in Last Fruit, 1853, p. 317 
(not reprinted). 
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346. cceix. Last Fruit, 1853, p. 433: tl^orks, t8?rt, viii. p. 221. 

347- ceex. Works, 1846, ii. p. 66$ • ^Porks, 1876, viii. p. 132.— 
ceexi. Works, 1846, \u p. 674: ll^orks, i8t 6, viii. p. 
136. 'l‘he painter here .iddressed is W. Fisher, whose 
portrait of Landor, looking up tn prolife, may be seen 
at the Nation.^] i^ortr.ait Gallery, and has l>cen iisedi 
along with the photograph given at the beginning of 
Works, i8?6. vol. Ii., in preparing the spirited en¬ 
graving wnich Mr. Sherlwm has executed for nur 
title-page. The well-known porlr.iit by iloxall gives 
an uncharacteristic and somewhat feebly benignant 
view of the **old lion it is with intention that the 
more combative and agj'ressivc characters of the 
head have been insisted in on our own vignette.— 
ceexii. iPorks, 1846, ii. p. 653: Wotks, 1876, viii, p. 96. 

348. cccxiii. Last Fruit, 1853, p. 372: U^orks, 1876. viii. p. 166.— 
ceexiv. Pry Sticks, 1858, p. 115: ttorks, 1826, viii. 
p 288. Rose the First'* is, of course, Rose Aylmer, 
sec nos. cclxxil. ccl.vxvii. 'I'hc mother of this young 
lady, L.uiy Aylmer, after the de.ith of her first lais- 
band, niarricd a Welsh gcnilcm.m. Mr. Howel Price, 
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ttmi KaJ by liim a Uriuglilcr, who married ^^r. D. M. 
Pnynler. The daiighur of ihis marriage, cl)ri>lencd 
Rose in her Uim, was Laiidor*s “ young Rose '* and 
*^second Rose.*' Ily his **leDdcrcst lay'* he means 
ihc lines, a Bridey addressed to her on her 
marriage to Mr., now inr Charles, Sawlc, in 1846; 
see liorAsy 1876, vni. p. 87. “Rose the Third" Is 
the daughter of this last marruge, and grc^itgrand* 
niece of the original Rose Aylmer. 

3^9. ceexv. 1S46, ii. p. 64^: Boris, 1876, viii. p. 87.— 

ceexvi. 1846, ii. p. 638: tl'^rlsy JB76, viii. p, 

56.—cccxvli. Prefixed to Zrtj/AV;///, 1853. For the 
circumstances under which the lines were first read 
by Landor at breakfast to his friend Miss Eliza I.ynn 
(now Mrs. Lynn Liaionh see that lady's article hi 
Fraser's Ma^aziney July iS7a — cccxviii. Herau 
tdyh, 1863, p. ei2 : Works, 1876, viii. p, 33^. 

J50 cccxix. Hook Idyls, p. 96: Worh, 187$, viii. p. 308, II. 

6 ff. “That name" is of course lanihc: the 
“other bards" arc Byron and Shelley. Lindor's 
^oems to Mrs under the name of lanihc had 
first appeared in Smon/den, t8o6: it was in 1813 
that the same beautiful name was used hy Shelley in 
Qfteot Ma^ (.also as a real name for his infant daiigli- 
icrk and by Byron in his dedication of Clilde Harold 
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